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COTTOS AND SLAVERY. 



60UTH-WESTEEN LOUISIANA AHD EABTESN TEXAS. 

Nacogdoches. — la this town of 500 inlmbitanta, we found 
ttere was no flour. At San Augustine we Iirc! inquired in 
vain at all tho stores for refined sugar. Not satisfied with 
some hlanteta that were shown «s, we were politely recom- 
mended by the shopkeeper to try other stores. At each of 
the other stores wo were told they had none : the only 

blaniets in town WB should find at 's, naming tlie 

one we had just c[uitted. The same thing occurred with 
several other articles. 

Hovdon County.— Thm day's ride and the uoxt were 
through a very poor country, clay or sand soil, hearing short 
oaks and black-jack. We passed one small meadow, or 
prairie, covered with coarse grass. Deserted plantations ap- 
peared again in greater numbers than the occupied. One 
iarm, near which we stopped, was worked by eight field hands. 
The crop had been fifty bales ; small, owing to a dry season. 
The corn had been exceedingly poor. The hands, we noticed, 
came in from the fields after eight o'clock. 

The deserted houses, B. said, wore built before tho date of 
Texan Independence. After Annexation the owners liad 
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moved on to belter lands in the "West. One house he pointed 
out as having been the residence of one of a hand of pirates 
who occupied tlie coxmtry thirty or forty years ago. They 
had all been gradually Mlled. 

During the day we met two men cm horsehaek, one upoo 
wheels, and passed one emigi-ant femily. This was all the 
motion upon the principal road of the district. 

The second day's camp was a few miles beyond the town of 
Crockett, the shire-town of Houston County. Not being able 
to find com for our horees, we returned to the village for it. 

We obtained what we wanted for a day's rest, which we 
proposed for Sunday, the folSowing day, and loaded it into our 
emptied hampers, "We then looked about the tovm for cur- 
rent provisions for ourselves. We were rejoiced to find a Ger- 
man baker, but damped by finding he had only mola^es-cakes 
and candies for sale. There was no floiu' in the town, except 
the httle of which he made his cakes. He was from Ham- 
burgh, and though he found a tolerable sale, to emigrants prin- 
cipally, he was very tired of Ci-ockett. and intended to move 
to San Antonio among his countrymen. He offered us coffee, 
and said he had had beer, but on Christmas-day a mass of 
people called on him ; he had " treated" them all, and they 
had finished his supply. 

We inquired at seven stores, and at the two inns for butter, 
flom', or wheat-bread, and fresh meat. There was none in 
town. One innkeeper offered us salt beef, the only meat, ex- 
cept pork, in town. At the stores we found crackers, worth 
in New Tork 6 cente a pound, sold here at 20 cents ; poor 
raisins, 30 cents ; Manilla i-ope, half-inch, 30 cents a pound. 
When butter was to be had it came in firkins irom New Tork, 
although an excellent graaing country is near the town. 

friniiy BoUom. — On landing on the west side of the 
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Trinity, we eatered a rich bottom, even in mnter, of an 
almost tropical aspect. The road had been cut through a 
cane-brake, itself a sort of Brobdigiiag grass. Immense trees, 
of a great Tariety of kinds, interlaced their branches and 
reeled with their own rank growth, Maay yines, especially 
huge grape-Tines, ran hanging from tiee to tree, adding to the 
lusariant confiiaioQ, Spanish moss clung thick everywhere, 
supplying the shadows of a winter foliage. 

Theee bottom lands bordering the Trinity are among the 
richest of rich Texas, They are not considered equal, in 
degree of fetne-is, to some parts of the Brazos, Colorado, and . 
Gruadaloupe bottoms, but are thought to have compensation in 
rehability for steady cropping. 

"We made our camp on the edge of the bottom, and for 
safety against our dirty persecutors, the hogs, pitched our 
tent wUliin a large hog-yard, putting up the bars to exclude 
them. The trees within had been sparingly est, and we 
easily found tent-poles and fnel at hand. 

The plantation on which we were thus intending had just 
been sold, we learned, at two doUais per acre. There were 
seven hundred acres, and the buildings, with a new gin-hoase, 
worth nearly one thousand dollars, were inelnded in the price. 
With the land were sold eight prime field-hands. A quarter 
of the land was probably subject to overflow, and the limits 
extended over some unproductive upland. 

When field-hands are sold in this way with the land, the 
family servants, who have usually been selected from the field- 
hands, must be detached to foUow the fortunes of the seller. 
When, on the other hand, the land is sold simply, the ^vhole 
body of slaves move away, leaving frequently wives and chil- 
dren on neighbouring plantations. Such a cause of separation 
must be exceedingly common among the restless, almost 
nomadic, small proprietors of tlie South. 
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4 COTTON AND SLAVEBY. 

But the very word " sale," applied to a slave, implies thia 
cruelty, leaving, of coiirse, the creature'^ whole happiness to 
his owner's discretion and hnmanity. 

As if to give the lie to our reflections, however, the rascals 
here appeared to be particnlarly jolly, perhaps adopting Mark 
Tapley'a good principles. They were astir half the night, 
t-alldng, joking, and singing loud and merrily. 

Thia plantation bad made this year seven hales to the hand. 
The water for the house, we noticed, ^vas brought upon heads 
& quarter of a mile, from a rain-pool, in which an old negresra 
■m-a washii^. 

At an old Settler's. — The room was fourteen feet square, 
with battens of split boards tacked on between the broader 
openings of the logs. Above, it was open to the rafters, 
and in many places the sky could be seen between the 
shingles of the roof. A rough board box, tliree feet square, 
with a shelf in it, contained the crockery-ware of the es- 
tabUshment; another similar box held the store of meal, 
coffee, sugar, and salt ; a log crib at the horse-pen held the 
com, from which the meal was daily ground, and a log 
smoke or store-house contained the store of pork. A canopy- 
bed iilled one quari«r of the room; a cradle, four chairs 
seated with untanned deer-bide, a table, a skillet or bake- 
kettle, a coffee-kettle, a frying-pan, and a rifle laid across 
two wooden pegs on the chimney, witli a string of patches, 
powder-horn, pouch, and hunting-knife, completed the fm-ni- 
ture of the house. We all sat with hats and overcoats on, 
and the woman cooked in bonnet and shawl. As I sat in 
the chimney-corner I could put both my hands out, one laid 
on the other, between the stones of the fiie-place and the 
logs of the wall. 

A pallet of quilts and blankets was spread for us in the 
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lean-to, just bstwean tlie two doors. "We slept in all onr 
clothes, incltiding overcoats, hats, and boots, and covered en- 
tirely with blankets. At seven in the morning, when we 
tliTQW them off, the mercury in tlie thermometer in oiir 
saddle-bags, wliicb we had uaed for a pillow, stood at 25° 
Efthrenheit. 

AVe contrived to make cloaks and hoods from our blankets, 
and after going through with the fry, coffee and pone again, 
and paying one dollar eaeb for the entertainment of ourseivea 
and horses, we eontinned our journey. 

Caldwell. — Late in the same evening we reached a hamlet, 
the " seat of justice " of Burleson County. We were obliged 
to leave our horses in a stable, made up of a roof, in which 
was a loft for the storage of provender, set upon posts, 
without side-hoarding, so that the norther met witb, no ob- 
struction. It was filled with horses, and ours alone were 
blanketed for the night. The mangers were very shallow 
and narrow, and as the com was fed on the cob, a consider- 
able proportion of it was thrown out by the horses in their 
efforts to detach the edible portion. With laudable economy, 
our landlord had twenty-five or thirty pigs running at large 
in the stable, to prevent this overflow from being wasted. 

The "hotel" was an unusually large and fine one; the 
principal room had glass windows. Several panes of these 
were, however, broken, and the outside door could not be 
closed from without ; and when closed, was genoi-ally pried 
open with a pocket-knife by those who wished to go out, 
A great part of the time it was left open. Supper was served 
in another room, in which there was no fire, and the outside 
door was left open for the convenience of the servante in 
passing to and from the kitchen, which, as usual here at 
large houses, was in a detached building. Supper was, how- 
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6 COTTON AKK SIAVEnY. 

ever, eaten with such rapidity that nothing had time to 
freeze on the t^ble. 

There were six Texans, planters and herdsmen, who had 
Toade harbour at the inn for the norther, two German shop- 
keepers and a young hiwyer, who were boarders, besides our 
party of three, who had to be seated before the fire. We 
kept coats and hats on, and gained as much warmth, from 
the friendly manner in whioli we di'ew togetlier, aa possible. 
After ascertaining, by a not at all impertinent or incon- 
siderate method of inqniry, where we were from, which way 
we were going, what we thought of the country, what we 
thought of tlie weather, and what were the capacities and the 
cost of our lire-aims, we were considered as initiated memhera 
of the crowd, and " the conversation became general." 

The matter of most interest came up in this wise : " The 
man made a white boy, fourteen or fifteen years old, get up 
and go out in the norther for wood, when there was a great, 
strong nigger fellow lying on the Soor doing nothing, God ! 
I had an appetite to gire him a hundred, right there." 

"Why, you wouldn't go out inte the norther yourself, 
would yon, if yon were not obliged to ?" imjuired one, laugh- 
ingly. 

" I wouldn't have a nigger in my house that I was aii'aid 
to set to work, at anything I wanted him to do, at any time. 
They'd hired him out to go to a new place next Thursday, 
and they were afraid if they didn't treat him weU, he'd mn 
away. If I couldn't break a nigger of running away, I 
wouldn't have him any how." 

" I can teli you how you can hreak a nigger of mnning 
away, certain," said another. " There wae an old fellow I 
used to know in Georgia, that always cured his so. If a 
nigger ran away, when ho caught him, he would bind his 
knee over a log, and fasten him so ho couldn't stir; then 
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lie'd take a pair of pincers and pjill one of his toe-nails out 
fey the roots ; and tell him that if he ever run away again, 
ho wonld pifll out two of them, and if he nm away agitiii 
after that, he toli them he'd pull out foui of them, and so 
on, doubling each time. He never had to do it more than 
twice — it always cured them." 

One of the company then said that he ^yaB at the present 
time in pursuit of a negro. Ho had bought him of a rela- 
tive ia MisaiKsippi, and had been told that he was a great 
runaway. He had, in fact', run away from his relative three 
times, and always when they caught him he was tiying to 
get back io lUinois;* that was the reason he sold hiiB. 
" He oSered him to me cheap," he continued, " and I bought 
him because he was a first-rate nigger, and I thought per- 
haj^ I could break him of running away by bringing him 
(Lowu to this new country. I expect he's making for Mcsico 
now, I am ar-mo8t sure I saw his traclra on the rosid about 
twelve miles back, where he was a-comiog on this way. 
Night before last I engaged with a man who's got some fiist- 
raie nigger ^gs to meet me here to-night ; but I suppose 
the cold keeps him back." He then aaked us to look out for 
liim as we went on west, and gave us a minute description of 
liim that we might recognize him. He was " a real black 
nigger," and carried off a double-barrelled gun mth him. 
Another msn, who \\'a9 going on by anotlier road w^t^'sird, 
offered to look for him that way, and to advertise him. 
Would he be likely to defend himself with tlie gnu if he 
sliould try to secure him ? he asked. The owner said he 
had no doJibt he would. He was as humble a nigger when 
he was at work as ever he had seen ; but he was a mighty 
resolute nigger — there was no man had more resolution. 
" Couldn't I induce him to let me take the gun by pretend- 

» Mauy fiwmen Inve beeH ki Inniijivi in IHinob am! sold iDto skv?vy. 
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ing I wanted to loot at it, or somethmg ? I'd talk to liim 
mmple ; loake as if I was a stranger, and ask him aibout the 
road, and so on, and finally ask him what be had got for a 
gun, and to let me look at it." The ownor tlidn't believe 
he'd let go of the gun ; he was a " nigger of sense— as much 
eense as a white man ; he was not one of yonr kintey-headed 
niggers." The chances of eatijhing him were discussed. 
Some thought tbey were good, and some that the owner 
might almost as well give it up, he'd got such a start. It 
was three hundred miles to the Mexican frontier, and he'd 
have to make fires to cook the game he would kill, and could 
travel only at night ; hut then every nigger or Mexican he 
could find would help him, and if he had so much sense, he'd 
manage to find out his way pretty straight, and yet not have 
white folks see him. 

We slept in a large npper room, in a eompanj of five, with 
a broken window at the head of our hed, and another at oiir 
side, offering a short cut to the norther across om: heads. 

We were greatly amused to see one of our bed-room com- 
panions gravely spit in the candle before jumping ink* bed, 
explaining to some one who made a remark, that he always 
did so, it gave him time to see what he was about before it 
went out. 

The next morning the gi'ound was covered with sleet, and 
the gale still continued (a pretty steady close-reefing breeze) 
during the day. 

We wished to have a horse shod. The blacksmith, who 
was a white man, we found in his shop, cleaning a fowling- 
piece. It was too d d cold to work, he said, and he was 

going to shoot some geese ; he, at length, at our urgent 
rec^uest, consented to earn a dollar ; but, after getting on his 
apron, he found that we had lost a shoe, and took it off again, 
refusing to make a shoe while tliis d d norther lasted, 
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for Bny man. Ab he had no shoea ready made, he ahso- 
lutely turned as out of tJie shop, and ohliged us to go 
eeventy-five miles fui'ther, a gi'eat part of the ^■ay over a 
pcbhly road, by which the beast lost three shoes before he 
could he shod. 

This respect for the north wind is by no meana singular 
here. The pnbhcation of tho week's newspaper in Bastrop 
was interrupted by the norther, the editor mentioning, as a 
sufficient reason for the irregularity, the fact tliat his print- 
ing-office was in the north part of the hotise. 

A-udin. — Before leaving Eastern Texas behind ns, I must 
add a random note or two, the dates of which it would have 
been uncivil to indicate. 

We stopped one night at the house of a planter, now 
twenty years settled in Eastern Texas, He was a man of 
some education and natural intelligenee, and had, he told us, 
an income, from the labour of his slaves, of some 84,000. 
His residence was one of the largest houses we Lad seen in 
Texas. It Lad a second stoiy, two wings and a long galleiy. 
Its windows had been once glazed, but now, out of eighty 
panes that originally failed the lower windows, thirty only 
remained imbroten, Not a door in the house had teen ever 
furnished with a latch or even a string; when they were 
closed, it was necessary to claw or to ask some one inside to 
push open. (Yet we happened to hear a neighbour express- 
ing serious admiration of the way these doors fitted.) The 
fumituTO was of tLe rudest description. 

One of the femily Lad just Lad a LtemorrLage of the longs ; 
while we were at supper, this person sat between the big fire- 
place and an open outside door, having a window, too, at his 
side, in which only three panes remained. A norther was 
blowing, and ice forming upon the gallery outside. Next day 
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at breakfast, the invalid was uiiEible to appear on account of a 
" bad torn." 

On our supper-table was nothing else than the eternal fry, 
pone and coffee. Butter, of dreadful odour, \fas here added 
by exception. "Wheat fiour they never nsed. It was " too 
much trouble." 

We were -waited upon by two negro girls, di-essed in sliort- 
waisted, twilled-cotton gowns, once white, now looking as if 
they had been worn by chimney-sweeps. The water for the 
femfly was brought in tubs npon the heads of these two girls, 
from a creek, a quarter of a mile distant, this occupation 
iiliing nearly all their time. 

This gentleman had thirty or forty negroes, and two legiti- 
mate sons. One was an idle young man. The other was, at 
eight years old, a swearing, tobacco-chewing buUyand ruffian. 
We heard him whipping a puppy behind the house, and 
swearing between the blows, his father and mother bemg at 
hand. His language and tone was an evident imitation of 
his lather's mode of deahng with his slaves. 

" I've got an account to settle with you; I've let you go 
about long enough ; 111 teach you who's your master ; there, 
go now, Grod damn yon, but I havn't got through with yon 
yet." 

"Yoa stop that cursing," said his father, at length, "it 
isn't right for httle boys to curse," 

" What do you do when yon get mad ?" replied the boy ; 
" reckon you cnsB some ; so now you'd better shut up." 

In the whole jonmey through Eastern Texas, we did not 
see one of the inhabitante look into a nevrepaper or a boot, 
although we spent days in houses where men were lounging 
about the fire without occupation. One evening I took up a 
paper which had been lying unopened upon the table of the 
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inn where we were etayiag, and smiled to see how painfully 
news items dribbled into the Texas country papers, the loss of 
thetng-boat" Ajax," which oceurred before weleft New York, 
being here jnst given as the loss of the " splendid steamer Ocax," 
A man who sat near said — 
" Keckon you've read a good deal, hain't you ?" 
" Oh, yes ; why ?" 
" Eeckon'd yoa had." 
" Why ?" 

" You look aa though you liked to read. Well, it's a good 
thing. S'pose you take a pleasure in reading, don't yon ?" 

" That depends, of course, on what I have k> read. I 
suppose everybody likes to read when they find anytlimg 
interesting to them, dou't they ?" 

" No ; it's damn tiresome to some folks, I reckon, any how, 
'less you've got the habit of it. Well, it's a good thing ; you 
can pass away your time so." 

The sort of interest taken in foreign affairs is well enough 
ilhiBtiafeed by the views of a gentleman of property in Eastern 
Texas, who was sitting with us one night, " spitting in the 
fire," and talking about cotton. Bad luck he had had — only 
four bales to the hand ; couldn't account for it — bad Inck ; 
and next year ho didn't reckon nothing else but that there 
would be a general war in Europe, and then he'd bo in a 
pretty fii, with cotton down to four cents a pound. Curse 
thoso Turks ! If he thought there would be a general war, 

he would take every d d nigger he'd got, right down to 

New Orleans, and sell them for what they'd bring. They'd 
never be so high again as they were now, and if there should, 
come a general war tLey wouldn't be worth half as much nest 

ear. There always were infernal rascals somewhere in the 
^viivld ti'ying to prevent an honest niiin from getting a living. 
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Oh, if they got to fighting, ho hoped they'd eat each other 
up. They jiist ought to he, all of them — Turks, and Eua- 
siaua, and Prussians, and Dutchmen, and Fronchmon— just 
he put in a hag together, and slung into hell. That's what 
he'd do ■with them. 



;, one day, at the house c£ a woman who was 
brought up at the North, that there was much more comfort 
at her house than any we had preTioualy stopped at, she told 
U3 that the only roason the people didn't have any comfoiii 
here was, that they wouldn't take any frouUe to get any- 
thing. Anything that their negroeg could make they would 
eat; hut they would take no pains to instruct them, or to 
get anything that didn't grow on the plantation. A neighbour 
of here owned fifty cows, she supposed, hut very rarely had 
any milk and scarcely ever any butter, simply because hie 
people were too lazy to milk or chum, and he wouldn't take 
the trouble to make them. 

This woman entirely sustained the assertion tliat Northern 
people, when they como to the South, have less feeling for 
the negroes than Southerners themselves usually have. We 
asked her (she hved in a village) whether she hired or owned 
her servants. They owned them all, she said. When they 
first came to Texas they hired servants, but it was very 
troublesome ; they would take no interest in anything ; and 
she couldn't get along with them. Then very often their 
owners, on some pretext (ill-treatment, perhaps), would take 
them away. Then they bought negroes. It was very ex- 
pensive; a good negro girl cost seven or eight hundred 
dollars, and that, we must know, was a great deal of money 
to be laid out in a thing that might lie right down the next 
day and die. They were cot much better either than the 
hired servants. 
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Polis up North talked about how badly tlie negroes were 
treated ; she wished they eonld see how much work her girls 
did. She had four of them, and she Icuew they didu't do half 
so much work ae one good Dutch girl such as she used to 
have at the ISorth Oh ' the negroes wei'e the laziest tilings 
in creation theie naa no knowing how much trouble they 
gave to look aitei them TTp to the North, if a girl went out 
into the giiden toi inythmg, when she came baek she would 
clean her feet but these nigger girls will stump right in and 
track mud all over the house. What do they care ? They'd 
just as lief clean the mud after themselves as anything else — 
their time isn't any value to themselves. What do they care 
for the trouble it gives you? Not a tit. And you may 
scold 'em and whip 'em— you never can break 'em into better 
habits. 

I asked what were servants' vtTiges when they were hired 
out to do housework ? They were paid seven or eight dolkrs 
a month ; sometimes ten. She didn't use to pay her girl at 
the North but four dollars, and she knew she would do more 
work than any six of the niggers, and not give half so much 
trouble as one. But you couldn't get any otlier help here 
but niggers. Northern folks talk about aboHshing slavery, 
but there wouldn't be any use in that ; that would be ridicu- 
lous, unless you could some way get rid of the niggers. 
"Why, they'd murder us all in our beds — tliat's what they'd 
do. Why, over to Fannin, thei-e was a negro woman that 
killed her mistress with an axe, and her two httle ones. The 
people just flocked together, and hung her right up on the 
spot ; they ought to have piled some wood round her, and 
burned her to death ; that would have been a good lesson to 
the rest. We afterwards heard her scolding one of her girls, 
the girl made some exculpatory reply, and getting the best 
of the argument, the mistress angiily told her if she said 
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anotlier word she would have two hundred lashes given her. 
She came in and remarked that if she hadn't felt so nervous 
she would have given that girl a good whipping herself; 
these niggers are so saucy, it"s veiy trying to one who has to 
take care of them. 

Servants are, it is tmo, " a tiial," in all lands, ages, and 
nations. But note the fetal reason this woman feinkly gives 
for the inevitable delinquencies of slave-servants, "Their 
time isn't any value to themselves !" 

The women of Eastern Texas seemed to us, in general, &r 
superior to their lords. They Lave, at least, the tender 
hearts and some of the gentle delicacy that your "true 
Texan " lacks, whether mistresses of slav^, or only of their 
own irying-pan. They are overworked, however, as soon as 
married, and care gives tliem thin faces, sallow complexions, 
and expressions either sad or sour. 

Another night we spent at the house of a man who came 
here, when a boy, from the North. His fiither was a 
mechanic, and had emigrated to Tesas just before the war of 
Independeuce. He joined the army, and his son had been 
brought up — ^rather had grown ap — Southern fashion, with 
no training to i-egular industry. He had learned no trade. 
What need? His father received some thousand acr-es of 
land in payment of his services. The son earned some 
money by driving a team ; bought some cattle, took a wife, 
and a house, and now had been settled sis years, with a young 
femily. He had nothing to do but look after his cattle, go 
to the near^t town and buy meal and coffee occasionally, and 
sell a few oxen when the bill was sent in. His house was 
more comfortle^ than nine-tenths of the stables of the North. 
There were several windows, some of which were boarded 
over, some had wooden shutters, and some were entirely open. 
There was not a pane of glass. The doors were closed mth 
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difficulty. We could see tlie staxs, as we lay id bed, tlii-ough 
the openings of the roof ; and on all sides, in the walls of 
the room, one's arm might be thrust out. Notwithstanding, 
that night the mercury fell below 25° of our Falirenheit 
thermometer. There was the standard food and beverage, 
placed before us night and momiDg, We asked if there was 
much game near him ? There were a great many deer. He 
saw them every day. Did he shoot many ? He never shot 
any ; 'twas too much trouble. When he wanted " fresh," 
'twas easier to go out and stick a hog (the very words he 
used). He had just com enough to give our horses one feed 
— there was none left for the morning. His own hoi'sea 
could get along throngh the winter on the pmirie. He made 
pets of his children, but was cross and unjust to his wife, who 
might have been pretty, and was affectionate. He was v^Ltli- 
out care — thoughtless, content, with an unoccupied mind. 
He took no newspaper — he read nothing. There was, 
indeed, a pile of old books which his fother had brought from 
the North, but they aeemed to be all of the Tract Society 
sort, and the dust had been undisturbed upon them, it might 
Lave been, for many years. 



; Spring. — We found a plantation that would 
have done no discredit to Virginia. The hotise was large 
and well constructed, standing in a thick grove, separated 
from the prakie by a strong worm-fence. Adjacent, within, 
was the spring, which deseiTcd it-s prominence of mention 
upon the maps. It had been tastefully grottoed with heavy 
limestone rocks, now water-stained and mossy, and the pure 
stream came gurgling up, in impetuous gallons, to pom' 
itself in a bright current out upon the prairie. The foun- 
tains of Italy were what came to mind, and " Fontana de 
Manciocco " would have secured a more natural name. 
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Everything alxiufc tlie hovise wae orderly and neat. The 
proprietor came out to receive us, and issued orders about the 
horses, which we felt, fix)m their qtiiet tone, would be obeyed 
\vithout our supervision. "VVhea we were ushered into a 
snug supper-room and found a clean table set with wheat- 
bread, ham, tea, and preserved fruits, waited on by tidy 
and ready girls, we coold scarce think we had not got beyond 
tlie bounds of I'exas. We were, in fact, quit, for some time 
to come, of the lazy poverty of Eastern Texas. 

Lower Otiadahiipe.—ffoi finding a suitable camping 
place, WB stumbled, after dark, into a large plantation upon 
the river bottom. 

The irruption of our train within the plantation fene^ 
caused a furious commotion among the dogs and little ne- 
groes, and it was with no little difficulty we could explain to 
the planter, who appeared with a candle, which was instantly 
blown out upon the porch, our peaceable intentions. Finally, 
after a general striking out of Fanny's heels and the master's 
boots, aided by the throwing of our loose lariats into the 
confused crowd, the growling and chattering circle about us 
was sufficiently enlarged and subdued for us to obtain a hear- 
ing, and we were hospitably received. 

" Ho, Sam ! You Tom, here ! Gall your missiia. Suke ! 
if you don't stop that infernal noise I'll have you drowned ! 
Here, Bill ! Josh ! some of yon ! why don't you help the 
gentleman ? Bring a lantern here ! Packed, are you, sir. 
Hold on, you there ; leave the gun alone. Now, clear out 
with you, you little devils, evei-y one of yon ! Is there no 
one in the house ? St ! after 'em. Tiger ! Can't any of you 
find a lantern ? Where's Bill, to take these horses ? AVhat 
are you doing there ? I t«ll you to be off, now, every one of 
you ! Tom ! take a rail and keep 'em off theie !" 
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In the mid^t of the noise we go through the femiliar mo- 
tions, and land out saddles and hampers upon the gallery, 
thea follow wliat appears to be the headmost negro to the 
stahle, and give him a hint to look well out for the horses. 

This is our first reintroduction to negro servants after our 
German experiences, and tho contrast is most striking and 
disagreeable. Here were thirty or forty slaves, but not an 
order could be eseeuted without more reiteration, and threats, 
and oaths, and greater trouble to the master and mistress, 
than would be needed to get a sq^uadron under way. We 
heard the master threaten his negroes with flogging, at lea'st 
sis times, before we went to bed. In the night a heavy rain 
came up, and he rose, on hearing it, to aiTange the cistern 
spout, cursing again his infernal niggers, who had turned it 
off for some convenience of their own. In the morning, we 
heard the mistress scolding her girls for having left articles 
outside which had been spoiled by the wet, after repeated 
orders to bring them in. On visiting the stables we found 
the door (astened by a board leaned against it. 

All the animals were loose, except the mule, which 1 had 
fastened myself. The rope attached to my saddle was stolen, 
and a shorter one substitiited for it, when I mentioned the 
Iflct, by which I was deceived, until we were too far off to 
return. The master, seeing the horses had yet had no fodder, 
called to a boy to get some for them, tlien, countermanding 
his order, told the boy to call some one else, and go him,'jelf 
to drive the cows out of the garden. Then, to another boy, 
he said, " Gro and pull two or three bundles of fodder out of 
the stack and give these horses." Tlie boy soon came with 
two small bundles. " You infernal rascal, couldn't you tote 
more fodder than that? Go back and bring four or five 
bimdles, and be quick about it, or I'll lick you," The 
boy walked slowly back, and returned with four bundles more. 
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But on entering at night we were struck with the air of 
comfort that met us. We were seated iu rocking-ehairs in a 
well-fuTuished room, before a blazing fim, offered water to 
wash, in a Httle lean-to bed-i-oom, and, though we had two 
hours to wait for OTir supper, it was most escellent, and we 
passed an agreeable eTening in intelligent conversation with 
our hfrni. 

After hia curiosity about us was satisfied, we learned from 
him tliat, though a young man, he was an old settler, and 
had made a comfortable fi^rtiins by hie plantation. His wife 
gave us a picturesque accouni, of their waggon journey here 
with their people, and described the hardships, dangers, 
and privations they had at first to endure. Now they were 
far more comfortable than they could have ever hoped to 
have been in the State from which they came. They thought 
their farm the best cotton land in the world. It extended 
across a mile of timbered bottom land from tlie river, then 
over a mile of bottom prairie, and included a large tract of 
the big prairie " for range." Their field would produce, in a 
favourable season, three bales to the acre ; ordinarily a bale 
and a half: the "bale" 400 lbs. They had always &ix more 
than their hands could pick. It w^ much more free from 
weeds than the States, so much so, that tliree hands would 
be needed there to cidtivate the same area as two here; 
that is, with the same liaiids the crop would be one-third 
greater. 

But so anxious is every one in Texas to give all strangers 
a favourable impression, that all statements as to the extreme 
profit and healthfulness of lands must be taken with a grain 
of allowance. We found it very difBeult, witliout impertinent 
persistence, to obtain any unfiivourable facte. Persons not 
interested informed us, that from one-third to one-haK the 
cotton crop on some of these rich plantations had been cut off 
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ty the worm, on SGTcral occasions, and that negroes suffered 
much with dysentery and pneumonia. 

It cost them very little to hanl tlieir cotton to the coast or 
to get supplies. They had not heea more sieily than they 
would have been on the Mississippi. They considered that 
theii steady aea-hreeze was almost a suio preventive of such 
diseases as they had higher np the country. 

They always employed German meelianics, and spoke well 
of them. Mexicans were regarded in a somewhat unchristian 
tone, not as heretics or heathen, to be converted with iiannel 
and tracts, but rather as vermin, to be exterminated. The 
lady was particularly strong in her prejudices. White folks 
and Mexicans were never made to live together, anyhow, and 
the Mesicans had no business here. They were getting so 
impertinent, and were SO woU protected hy the laws, that the 
Americans would jasfc have to get togethei" and drive them 
all out of the country. 

On the GhocJcolaie.—" Which way did yott come ?" asked 
some one of the old man. 

" IVom '." 

" See anything of a runaway nigger over there, anywhstr ?" 

" No, sir. What kind of a nigger was it ?" 

"A small, black, screwcd-up-faced nigger." 

" How long has he been out ?" 

" Nigh two weeks," 

" Whose is he ?" 

" Judge 'b, up here. And ho cut the judge right 

bad. Like to have killed the judge. Cut his young master, 
too," 

"Eeckon, if thoy caught him, 'twould go rather liard v/ith 
him." 

" iteckon 'twould. We caught him once, but he got away 
2 
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from lis again. We waa just tying his feet together, and lie 
give me a kick iq the face, and broke. I had my six-shooter 
handy, and I tried to shoot him, but every barrel missed firo. 
Been loaded a week. "We shot at him three times with lifles, 
but he'd got too feir off, and we didn't hit, hut we must have 
shaved him dose. We chased him, and my dog got close to 
him once. If he'd grip'd bim, we eliould have got him ; but 
he had a dog himseK, and just as my dog got within about a 
yard of him, his dog turned and fit my dog, and he hurt him 
BO bad we couldn't get him to ran him again. We run him 
close, though, I teil you. Euti bim out of his coat, and hia 
boots, and a pistol he'd got. But 'twas getting towards dark, 
and he got into them bayous, and kept swimming from one 
side to another." 

" How long ago was that ?" 
" Ten da^." 

" If he's got across the river, he'd get to the Mexicans in 
two days, and there he'd he safe. The Mexicans'd take care 
of him." 

" What made him run ?" 

" The judge gave him a weei at Christinas, and when 
the week was up, I a'pose he didn't want to go to work 
again. He got unruly, and they waa a goin' to whip 
Mm." 

" Now, how much happier that fellow'd 'a' been, if he'd just 
stayed and done liia duty. He might have just worked and 
done hie duty, and his master'd 'a' taken care of him, and 
given him another week when Christmas come again, and he'd 
'a' had nothing to do but enjoy himself again. Tliese niggers, 
none of 'em, knows how much happier off they are than if 
they was free. Now, very Hkely, he'll Ktarve to death, or 
get shot." 

" Oh, the judge treats his niggers too kind. If be was 
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stricter ■with them, they'd liave more respect for him, and be 
more contented, too." 

" Never do to bo too slack with niggers." 

We were riding in company, to-day, with a California 
drover, named Rankin. He was in search of cattle to drive 
across the plains. He had taken a drove before from Illinois, 
and told us that people in that Stat«, of equal circumstances, 
lived ten tim^ better than here, in all matters of comfort and 
refinement. He had suffered more in travelling in Texas, 
than ever on the plains or the mountains. Not long before, 
in driving some mules with bis partner, they camo to a bouse 
which was the last on the road for fourteen milee. They had 
nothing in the world in the house but a few ears of com, they 
were going to grind in their steel miU for their ovm breakfast, 
and wouldn't sell on any terms. " We hadn't eaten anything 
since breakfast, hat we actually could get nothing. The only 
other thing in the cabin, that could be eaten, ■^\'as a pile of 
deer-skins, with the hair on. We had to stake onr mules, 
and make a fire, and coil around it. About twelve o'clock 
there came a norther. We hoard it coming, and it made us 
howl. We didn't sleep a winlt for cold," 

Soudon. — ^We were sitting on the gallery of the hotel. A 
tall, jet black negro came up, leading by a rope a dovrncast 
mulatto, whose hands were lashed by a cord to his waist, and 
whose fece was horribly cut, and dripping with blood. The 
wounded man crouched and leaned for support against one of 
the columns o£ the gallery — faint and sick. 

" "What's the matter with that boy ?" asked a smoking 
lounger. 

" I run a fork into his face," answered the negro, 

" "What are his hands tied for ?" 
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" He's a runaway, sir." 
" Did you cateb him ?" 

"Tes, sir. He was hiding in the hay-loft, and when I 
■went up to throw some hay to the horses, I pushed the fork 
down into the mow and it strack something hard, I didn't 
know what it was, and I pished hard, and gave it a tmni, and 
then he hollered, and I took it out," 

" "What do you bring him here, for ?" 

" Come for the key of the jail, air, to lock him np." 

" What I" said anotlier, " one daikey catch another darkey ? 
Don't believe that story." 

" Oh yea, mass'r, I tell for true. He was down in our 
hay-loft, and so yoa see when I stab him, I have to catch 
him," 

" Why, he's hurt bad, kn't he ?" 

" Yes, he says I pushed through tlie bones," 

" Whose nigger is he ?" 

" He says he belong to Mass'r Frost, sk, on the Brazos," 

The key was soon brought, and the negro led the mulatto 
away k) jail. Ho walked away limping, crouching, and writh- 
ing, as if he had received other injuries than those on his face. 
The bystanders remarked tliat the negro had not probably 
told the whole story. 

We afterwards happened to see a gentleman on horseback, 
and smoking, leading by a long rope through the deep mud, 
out into the countiy, the poor mulatto, still limping and 
crouching, his hands manacled, and his arms pinioned. 

There is a prominent slave-mart in town, which holds a 
large lot of likely-looking negroes, waiting pm'chasers. In the 
windows of shoja, and on the doors and columns of the hotel, 
are many written advertisements, headed " A likely negro girl 
for sale," " Two negi-oes for sale," " Twenty negro boys 
for sale " etc. 
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South-eastern Texas. — We were unable to proonre at Hou- 
ston any definite information with regard to our proposed 
route. The known roads thence are those that branch noiih- 
warf and westward from their levee, and so thoroughly within 
lines of biisiness does local knowledge He, that the eastern 
shore is completely terra incognita. The roads east were said 
to be had after hea^y rains, but the season had. been dry, and 
we determined to follow the direct and the distinct road, laid 
down upon our map. 

Now that I am in a position to giTC prehminary information, 
however, there is no reason why the reader should enter this 
region as ignorant as we did. 

Our route took ns by Havrisburg and San Jacinto to Liberty, 
upon the Trinity ; thence by Beaumont to the Sabine at Tur- 
ner's ferry ; thence by the Big "Woods and Lake Charles to 
Opelonaas, the old capital of St. Landry Parisli, at the western 
head of the intricate navigation from New Orleans, 

This large district, extending from the Trinity Eiver to the 
bayous of the Mississippi, has, throughout, the same general 
characteristics, the principal of which are, lowness, flatness, 
and wetness. The soil is variable, but is in greater part a 
loose, sandy loam, covei'ed ^vith coarse grasses, forming level 
prairietj, which are everywhere broken by belts of pine forests, 
usually bordering creeks and bayous, but often standing hi 
island. The surfece is but veiy slightly elevated above the 
sea ; I suppose, upon an average, less than ten feet. It is, 
consequently, imperfectly drained, and in a wet season a large 
proportion is literally covered witlr water, as in crossing it, 
even in a dry time, we were obliged to wade through many 
miles of marshy pools. The river-bottoms, still lower than 
the general level, are subject to constant overflow by tide- 
water, and what with the fallen timber, the dense undergrowth, 
the mire-quags, the abnqDt gullios, the patches of rotten or 
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floating corduroy, and three or four feet of dirty salt water, the 
roada through them are not such as one would choose for a 
morning ride. The country is sparsely settled, containing 
less than one inhabitant to the square mile, one in foui- being 
a slave. 

The many poola, through which the usual track took us, 
were swarming with yeneraoua water-anakes, four or five 
hlaek moccnsina often lifting at once their devilish heads 
above the dirty surface, and wrigghng about onr horses' 
heela. Beyond the Sabine, alligator holes ai'e an additional 
excitement, the unsuspicious traveller suddenly sinking through 
the treacherous surface, and sometimes foiling a victim, horse 
and all, to the hideous jaws of the reptiloj while overwhelmed 
by the engulfing mire in which he lurks. 

Upon the whole, this is not the spot in which I should 
prefer to .come to light, bum, and expire ; in fact, if the 
nether regions, as was suggested by the dream-gentleman of 
Nachitoches, be "a boggy country," the avernal entrance 
might, I should think, with good probabilities, be looked for 
in this region. 

"We passed, on both sides the Sabine, many abandoned 
farms, and the country is but thinly settled. We found it 
impossible to obtain any infoi-mation about roads, and fre- 
quently went astray upon cattle paths, once losing twenty 
miles in a day's journey. The people were chiefly herds- 
men, cultivating a little cotton upon river-banks, but ordinarily 
only conj, with a patch of cane to furnish household sugar, 
"We tried in vain to purchase com for our horses, and were 
told that " folks didn't make com enough to bread them, and 
if anybody had corn to give his horse, be carried it in his hat 
and went out behind somewhere." The hei'ds were in poor 
condition, and must in winter be reduced to the verge of 
starvation. We saw a few hogs, converted, by hardship, to 
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figures 50 imnatural, that we at first took tbem for goats. 
Most of the people we met were old emigrants, from Southern 
Louieiaiia and Mississippi, and more disposed to gaiety and 
cheer than the Texan planters. The houses showed a ten- 
dency to Louisiana form?, and the table to a French style of 
serving the jerked beef, which is the genei^al dish of the 
country. The meat is dried in strips, over smolcy fires, and, 
if untainted and well prepared, is a tolerably savoury food. 
I hardly know whethei' to chronicle it as a border barbarism, 
or a Oreoliam, that we were several tunes, in this neighbour- 
hood, shown to a bed standing nest to that occupied by the 
Lost and his wife, sometimes with the screen of a shawl, 
sometimes without , 

"We met with one specimen of the Yirginia habit of " dip- 
ping," or snuff-chewing, in the person of a woman who was 
otherwise neat and agreeable, and observed that a young 
lady, well-dressed, and apparently engaged, while we were 
present, in reading, went afterward to light her pipe at the 
kitchen fire, and had a smoke behind the house. 

The condition of the young men appeared to incline de- 
cidedly to barbarism, "We stopped a night at a house in 
whicli a drover, bringing mules from Mexico, was staying; 
and, 'with the neighbours who had come to look at the 
dix)ve, we were thirteen men at table. "When speaking with 
us, all -Here polite and respectful, the women especially so; 
but amon^ one anotlier, their coarseness was incredible. The 
master of tiie bouse, a wcll-knovm gentleman of the county, 
who had been ah=ent when we arrived, and at supper-time, 
came afterwards ujon the gallery and commenced cursing 
ftiriously bfciuse some one had taken his pipe. Seeing us, 
he stopped abruptly and after lighting the pipe, said, in a 
rather peremptory and formal, but not uncourteous tone: 
" Where are you from, gentlemen ?" 
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" From Beaumont, sir, last." 

" Been out West ?" 

"Tee, sir." 

" Travelling ?'' 

"Yes, sir." 

After pausing a moment to make up his mind — 

" Where do you live when yoa are at home, gentlemen, 
and what's your business in this country ?" 

" We live in New York, and are travelling to see the 
country." 

" How do you like it ?" 

" Just here we find it flat and wei." 

" What's your name ?" 

" Olmsted," 

" And what's this gentleman's name ?" 

" Olmsted." 

" Is it a Spanish name ?" 

"No, sir." 

He then abruptly loft us, and the young men entertained 
one another with stories of fights and horse-trades, and with 
vulgar obscenities. 

Shortly he returned, saying — 

" Show you to bed now, gentlemen, if yoii wish." 

" Wo are ready, sir, if you will be good enough to get a 
light." 

"Alight?" 

"Ye^, sir." 

" Yes, sir." 

"Get a light?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"Well" (after a moment's hesitation), "I'U get one." 

On reaching the bed-room, which was in a building adjoin* 
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ing, he stood awaiting our pleasure. Thanting him, I tnmed 
to take the hght, hut his fingers were the candlestick. He 
continued to hold it, and six young men, who had followed us, 
stood grouped around while we undressed, placing our clothes 
upon the floor, Judy advanced to lie down by them, Oue 
of the young men started forward, and said — 
" I've got a right good knife." 
""What?" 

" I've got a right good knife, if you want it," 
" What do you mean ?" 

" Nothing, only I've got a right good knife, and if you'd 
like to kill that dog, I'll lend it to you." 
" Please to tell me what you mean ?" 
" Oh, nothing." 

" Keep your dog quiet, or I'll kill her," I suppose was tlie 
interpretation. "When we had covered ourselves in bed, the 
host said — 

" I suppose you don't want the light no more?" 
" No, sir ;" and all bade ua good night ; hut leaving the 
door open, commenced feats of pix>louged dancing, or stamp- 
ing upon the gallery, which were uproariously applauded. 
Then came more obscenities and profiinities, apropos to 
fandango frolics described by the drovers. As we had barely 
got to sleep, several came to occupy other beds in our room. 
They had been drinking freely, and continued smoking in bed. 
Upon the floor lay two boys of fourteen, who continued 
shouting and laughing after the others had at length become 
quiet. Some one soon said to one of fchem — 

" You had bettor stop your noise ; Prank says he'll be 
danm'd if he don't come in and give you a hiding." 
Frank was trying to sleep upon the galleiy, 
" By — ~," the boy cried, raising himself, and drawing a 
coat from under the pillow, " if he comes in here, I'll be damn'd 
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if I don't kill him. He dare not come in here. I would like 
to Bee him como in here," drawing from his coat pocket a 

revolver, and cocking it, " By , you may come in here 

now. Come in here, come in here ! Do you here that ?" 

{revolving the pistol rapidly). " damnme, if I dontkiil 

yon, if you come near the door," 

This continued without remonstrance for some time, when 
he lay down, asking his companion for a light for his pipe, 
and contiEuing the noisy converaajion until we fell asleep. 
The previous talk had been much of knife and pistol fights 
which had taken place in the county. The same hoy was 
oliHging and amiahle the nest morning, assisting us to bring 
in and saddle the horses at our departure. 

One of the men here was a Yankee, who bad lived bo long 
in the Slave States that he had added to his original rnral- 
isms a very complete collection of Southemisms, some of which 
were of the richest we met with. He had been in the Texas 
Eangers, and, speaking of the West, said he had been up 
round the bead of the Guadaloupe " heaps and coi-ds of times," 
at the same time giving us a very picturesque account of the 
county. Speaking of wolves, he informed us that on the 
San Jacinto there were " «ny dimejmojis of them." Ohsti- 
nacy, in his vocahulaxy, was represented by " damnation 
eussedness." He was unable to conceive of us in any other 
light than as two peddlers who had mistaken their gi'ound in 
coming here. 

At another house where we stopped (in which, hy the way, 
we ate our supper by the light of pine knots blazing in the 
chimney, with an apology for the absence of candles), we 
heard some conversation upon a negro of the neighboui-hood, 
who had been sold to a free negxc, and who refused to live 
with him, saying he wouldn't be a servant to a nigger. All 
agreed that be was right, although the man was well known 
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to he kin^ to Ha negroes, and would always sell any of them 
who wished it. Tiie slaYS had been eold because he wouldn't 
mind, " If I had a negro that woiddn't mind," said the 
woman of the house, "I'd brertt his head, or I'd sell him ; 
1 wotddu't have one about me." Her own servant was stand- 
ing behind her. " 1 do think it would be better if there 
wasn't any niggers in the world, they do bebave so bad, some 
of 'em. They steal just like hogs," 

South-western Louisiana. — Soon after crossing the Sabine, 
we entered a " hranmock," or tractof more fertile, oat-bearing 
land, known as the Big Woods. The soil is not rich, but 
produce cotton, ia good seasons nearly a bale to the acre, 
and the limited area is fully occupied. Upon one plantation 
we found an intelligent emigrant from Mississippi, who had 
just bought the place, having stopped on his way into Texas, 
because the time drew near for the confinement of his 
wife. Many fiinns are bought by emigrants, he said, 
from such temporary considerations: a child is sick, or a 
horae eshausted ; they stop for a few weeks ; but summer 
comes, and they conclude to put in a crop, and often never 
move again. 

It was bsfore reaching the Big "Woods, tliat aUigator-holes 
were first pointed out to us, with a caution to avoid them. 
They extend from an aperture, obhqnely, under ground, to a 
Jarge cavern, the walls of which are puddled by the motions 
of the animal ; and, being partly filled with water, form a 
comfortable amphibious residence. A horseman is liable, not 
only to breaking through near the orifice, but to being pre- 
cipitated into the den itself, where he will find awaiting him, a 
disagreeable mixtm-e of mire and angry jaws. In the deep 
water of the bottoms, we met with no snakes ; but tlie pools 
were everywhere aHve with them. We saw a great variety 
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of long-legged birds , appareutly on friendly terms with all 
the reptiles. 

A day's jom-ney took ns through the Big Woods, and acro^ 
Calcasieu to Lake Charles. "VVe were not prepared to find 
the Calcasieu a superb and soIeEon riTer, two hundred and 
thirty yards across and forty-five feet deep. It is navigable 
for forty miles, but at its montli has a bar, on which is some- 
times only eighteen inches of water, ordinarily thirty inches. 
Schooners of light draft ascend it, bringing supplies, and 
taking out the cotton raised within its reach. Lake Charles 
is an insignificant village, upon the bank of a pleasant, clear 
lakelet, several miles in extent. 

From the Big Woods to Opelousas, there was no change in 
the monotonous scenery. Everywhere extended the immense 
moist plain, being alternate tracts of grass and pine. Nearer 
Opelousas, oat appears in groups with the pine, and the soil 
is darker and more fei-tile. Here the land was mostly taken 
up, partly by speculators, in view of the Opelousas Eailway, 
then commenced. But, in aU the western portion of the dis- 
trict, the land is stil! government property, and many of the 
people squatters. Sales are seldom made, but the estimated 
price of the land is fifty cents an acre. 

Some of the timbered land, for a few years after clearing, 
yield? good cr \ of corn and sweet potatoes Cutton is 
seldom ttempted and su ai ozdy for fanuly n^e Oats a e 
son et mes ^TOwn b t tl e y eld mall and seldom tkrasl ed 
iion thestrav We noted one f eld ot p orr^e S vet a 
legonanl so varm a Imate s gested r e and ^fteie the 
la d s iffic ently iert le t w uld loubtles beco ne a sta[ le 
piod ct on It IS no V o ly lit v<ited io home use tl e 
bay u bottoms le g delv arr n^ed for fioi\u the c 
B t; t! ut re no profit tie etu n can le oHaned 

honlekii th pan aultie nlv j tem t nung 
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in use is that of ploughing up occaeionally the cow-pens of 
the herdsmen. 

The road was now distinctly marted enough, but had fre- 
quent and embarrassing forks, which occasioned us almost as 
much annoyance as the clouds of mnsquitoea which, east of the 
Sabine, hovered continually aboiifc our horses and our heads. 
Notioi^ of distance we foimd incredibly vague. At Lake 
Charles we were informed that the exact distance to Opelousaa 
was ninety-sis miles. After riding eight hours, we were 
told by a respectable gentleman that the distance hvm his 
house was one hundred and twenty miles. The next evening 
the disfence was forty miles ; and the following evening a 
gentleman who met us stated first that it was " a good long 
way;" next, tlmt it was "thirty or forty miles, and damn'd 
long ones, too." About four miles beyond him, we reached 
the twentieth mile-post. 

Acro^ the bayous of any size, bridges had been constructed, 
but so rudely built of logs that the traveller, where po^ible, 
left them for a ford. 

The people, after passing tlie fix>ntier, changed in every 
prominent characteristic. French became the prevaihng 
language, and Rreneh the prevailing mannere. The gruff 
Texan bidding, " Sit up, stranger ; take some iry I" became a 
matter of recollection, of which " Monsieur, la soupe est 8er\'ie,'' 
was the smooth sul^titute. The good-nature of the people 
was an incessant astonishment. If we inquired the way, a 
contented old gentleman waddled out and showed us also his 
wife's house-pet, an immense white crane, his big crop of 
peaches, his old fig-tree, thii^ty feet in diameter of shade, and 
to his wish of " bon voyage " added for each a bouquet of the 
jessamines we were admiring. The homes were homes, jiot 
settlements on speculation ; tlie house, sometimes of logs, it 
is true, but hereditary logs, and more often of smooth lumber. 
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with ileep aad spreading galleriea on all sides for the coolest 
comfort. For form, all ran or tended to run to a peaked and 
many-chimneyed centre, with, here and there, a suggestion of 
a dormar window. Not all were provided vnth figs and jes- 
samines, hut each had some imeloaure hetraying good intentions . 
The monotonous landscape did not iavite to loitering, and 
we passed hut three nights in houses by the road. The first 
was that of an old Italian-French emigrant, kno\vn as " Old 
Man Corse." He had a name of his own, which he recalled 
for us, hut in forty years it had heen lost and superseded hy 
this designation, derived fcom his hirth-place, the island of 
Corsica. This mixture of nationalities in language must be 
breeding for future antiquaries a good deal of amusing labour. 
Next day we were recommended to stop at Jack Bacon's, 
and, although we would have preferred to avoid an Ameri- 
can's, did so rather than go fm-ther, and found oar Jack 
Bacon a Creola, named Jaeqnes B4guin. This is equal to 
Tackapaw and Nakitosh, the general pronunciation of Atta- 
kapaa and Nachitoches. 

The house of Old Man Corse stood in the shade of oaks, 
%8, and cypresses, upon the bank of a httle bayon, looldng 
out upon the broad prahie. It was large and comfortable, 
with wide galleries and dormar windows, supported by a 
negro-hnt and a stable. Ornamental axe-work and rude 
decorative joinei-y were abundant. The roof was of large 
split shingles, mncli warped in the sun. As we entered and 
took seats by the fire, the i-oom reminded us, with its big 
fire-pla«e, and old smoke-stained and time-toned cypress 
beams and ceiling, and its rude but comfortable aspect, of the 
Acadian fireside ; 

"In doors, warm, by the widii-moutlied fire-place, idly ilio farmer 
Sat in hie elbow-chair, andwatclietl how tlie flames and thesmohe-wrcaths 
Struggled togetlier, Itlie foes in a buniing city. Behind him, 
Nodding and raocldng along the mall, witli gesturUB fantjietic. 
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Darted his own hage aliadovf, and vanished away into da]'kTie3s, 
Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on tlie back ot his arm-chair, 
Laughed in the flickering light, and tlie pewter plates on the dreaBet 
Caaglit and reflected the flame, as shields of aimies tliu sunshine." 

The t(^, elderly, busy housewife bustled about with pre- 
paiationa for supper, while we leaiEed that they had been 
settled here forty years, and had never had reason to regret 
their emigration. The old man had leamt French, but no 
English, The woman could speak some " Ameiicaa," as she 
properly termed it. Asking her about mnsqiiitoes, we re- 
ceived a reply in French, that they were more abundant 
some years than others ; then, as no quantitative adjective of 
sufficient force occurred to her, she added, " Three years ago, 
oh ! heaps of musquitoes, sir, heaps ! worse as now." 

She laid the table to the last item, and prepared everj-tbing 
nicely, but called a negro girl to wait upon us. The girl 
stood qoiet behind us, the mistress helping us, and pi-actically 
anticipating all our ^vants. 

The supper was of venison, in ragout, with a sauce that 
savoured of the south of Prance ; there was a side dish of 
hominy, a jug of sweet milt, and wheat-bread in loaf— the 
first since Houston. 

In an evening smoke, upon the settle, we learned that tbdre 
were many Creoles abont here, most of whom learned English, 
and had their children taught English at the schools. The 
Americans would not take the trouble to learn French. They 
often intermarried. A daughter of their own was the wife of 
an American neighbour. We asked if they knew of a dis- 
tinct people here called Acadians. Oh yea, they knew many 
settled in the vicinity, descended from some nation that came 
here in the last century. They had now no pecidiarities. 
There were but few free negroes just here, but at Opelousas 
and Niggerville Uiere were many, some of whom were rich 
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and owned akves, though a part were unmixed black in eolonr. 
They kept pretty much by themselvea, not attempting to 
enter white society. 

As we went to look at our horses, two negroes followed ua 
to the stable. 

" Dat horse a Tennessee horse, ma^'r," said one, 
" Yes, he waa bom in Tennessee." 

" Bom iu Tennessee and raised by a Dutchman," said the 
other, sotto voce, I supjjose, quoting a song. 
" Why, were you bom in Tennrasee ?" I asked. 
" No, sar, I was bom in dis State." 
" How conies it you epeak English eo much better than 
your master ?" 

" Ho, ho, my old mass'r, he don' speak it at all ; my missus 
she speak it better'n my masa'r do, but you see I war raised 
on de parara, to der eastward, whjii thar's heaps of 'Mericana ; 
eo I lamed it good," 

He spoke it, with a slight accent, while the other, whom 
he called Uncle Tom, I observed did not, I asked Uncle 
Tom if he was bom in the State. 

" No, sar ! I was born in Vart/inny ! in ole Varginny, 

mass'r, I was raised in county [in the "West], I was 

twenty-two year ole when I came away from thar, and I've 
been in this country, forty year come nest Christmas." 
" Then you are sixty years old." 

" Yes, sar, amcffi' sixty. But I'd hke to go back to Var- 
ginny. Ho, ho ! I 'ould like to go hack and live in ole 
Yai^nny, again," 

" Why so ? I thought niggers genei-ally liked this coun- 
try best — I've been told so — because it is so v\'arm here," 

" Ho, ho ! it's mos' too warm here, sometime, and I can't 
work at my tirade here. Sometimes for thi'ee months I don' 
go in my sliop, on'y Sundays to work for mysef." 
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" "What is your trade ?" 

" I'm a blacksmith, mass'r. I used to work at felacksmith- 
ing all the time in ole Virginny, iroiiin' waggons, and alioein' 
horses for the folks that worfc in the mines. Bttt here, can't 
get nothun' to do. In this here sile, if you sharpen np a 
plough in the spring o' the year, it'll last all summer, and 
horses don' want shoeing once a year, here on the parara. 
I've got a good mass'r here, the' ; the ole man ain't bard on 
bis niggers." 

" Was yoiu' master hard in Virginia ?" 
" Well, I wos hired to different mass'rs, sar, tliar, afore I 
wos sole off. I ^vas sole off to a sheriff's sale, mass'r : I wos 
sole for fifteen himerd an' fifty dollare ; I fetched that on the 
block, cash, I did, and the-man as bought me he bning me 
down here, and sole me for two thousand two hunerd 
dollars." 

" That was a good price ; a very high price in those days." 
" Yes, sar, it was that— ho, ho, bo ! It was a man by the 

name oi , from Tennessee, what bought me. He made a 

business of goin' roun' and buyin' up people, and bringin' 'em 
down here, speculatin' on 'em. Ho, ho ! he did well that 
time. But I'd 'a' liked it better, for all that, to have stayed 
in ole Varginny. 'Tain't tbe beat, tho' it's too hot here 
sometimes ; but you know, sat, I was bom and raised in Var- 
ginny, and seems like 'twoidd he pleasanter to live tbar. It's 
kinder natural to people to hanker arter the place they wos 
raised in. Ho, ho ! I'd like it a heap better, tho' this ok 
man's a good mass'r ; never bad no better mass'r," 

" I suppose you became a Catholic after you got here ?" 
" Y^, sar" (hesitatingly). 
" I suppose all the people are Catholics here ?" 
" Here ? Oh, no, ear ; they was whar I wos first in this 
here ranntry ; they wos all Ciithnlics thevp." 
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" Well, tliey are ail Catholics here, too — ain't they ?" 
" Here, sar ? Here, sar ? Oh, no, sar !" 
" Why, your master is not a Protestant, is he ?" 
After two deep groans, he replied ia a whisper : 
"Oh, sar, they don' havo no moetin' o' no Hnd, roan' 
here ! " 

" There are a good many free negroes in this country, 
ain't there ?" 

" "What ! here, sar ? Oh, no, sar ; no such good luck as 
that hi this country." 

" At Opelousas, I understood, there were a good many." 
" Oh, bnt them wos bom &ee, aar, under old Spain, sar," 
" Yes, those I mean." 

"Oh, yes, there's lots o' them; some of 'em rich, and 
some of 'cm — ^a good many of 'em — goes to the penitentiaiy 
— you know what Hiat is. White tblks goes to the peni- 
tenti'ry, too — ho ! ho ! — sometimes." 

" I have undeJ^tood many of them were quite rich." 
" Oh, yes, o' course they is : they started free, and ain'l: 
got nobody to work for but theireelves; of course they 
gets rich. Some of 'em owns slaYes— heaps of 'cm. That 
ai ain't right." 

" Not right ! why not ?" 

" Why, you don' think it's i-ight for one nigger to own 
another nigger ! One nigger's no business to sarve ai^other. 
It's bad enough to have to sarve a white man witliont being 
paid for it, without having ta sarve a black man." 
" Don'fc they treat their slaves welt ?" 
"No, sar, they don't. There ain't no nations so bad 
masters to niggers as them free niggers, thoagh there's some, 
I've heard, wos very kind ; but — I wouldn't san,'e 'em if they 
wos — no !■ — Doea you live in Tennefflsee, mass'r ? 
''No— in New York." 
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"There's heaps of Qtiakera in New York, ain't Iheve, 
ma^'r ?" 

"No — not many." 
" I've always heard there was " 
" In Philadelplui there ire a i^ool many." 
" Oh, yes ! in Philadelphia, iiid m Winchester, and in 
New Jaisey. I know — ho ' ho I I^e been in those coun- 
tries, and I've seen em I wds lai&ed nigh hy "Winchester, 
and I've been all about there Used to iron waggons and 
shoe horses in that country, Dar'a a road fi-om Winchester 
to Philadelphia — right straight. Quakers all along. Eight 
good people, dern Quakers — ^ho ! ho ! — I know."* 

We slept in well-harred beda, and awoke long after sun- 
rise. As soon as we were stirring, black coffee was sent into 
us, and at breakfast we bad caf& au laU in immense bowls 
in the style of the erkneries of Paiia. The woman remarked 
that oai- dog had slept in their bed-room. They had taken 
our saddle-bags and blankets with them for security, and 
Judy had insisted on following them. "Dishonest black 
people might come liere and get into the room," explained 
the old man. " Yea ; and some of our own people in the 
house might come to them. Such things ha^e happened 
here, and you never can trust any of them," said the woman, 
her own black girl behind her chair. 

At Mr. Biguin's (Bacon's) we stopped on a Satm>3ay 
night : and I was obliged to feed my own horse in the morn- 
ing, the. negroes having all gone off before daylight. The 
proprietor was a Creole iarmer, owning a number of labourers, 
and living in coaifort. The house was of the ordinaiy 

* Erideatly an alinsion to Oie " underground railioad," or Emiii^gliiig of rim- 
oway slaves, which is generiJly supposed to be manjiged mainly by Quakeis. This 
shows how knowledge of the abolition agitation must be oaiTied among the slaves 
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Southern double-cabinetl style, the people speaking English, 
intelligent, lively, and polite, giving us good entertainment at 
the usual price. At a rude corn-mill belonging to Mr. 
E5guin, we had noticed among the negroes an Indian boy, in 
negro clothing, and about the house were two other Indians 
— an old man and a young man ; the first poorly clad, the 
other gaily dressed in a sliowy printed calico fcock, and 
worked bucfetin leggings, with beads and tinsel ornaments, a 
great turban of Scotch shawl-stuff on his head. It appeared 
they wer CI o taws, of whom a good many lived in the 
ne qI bourhoo 1 The two were hired for iaxm labour at three 
b ts (37i cent ) a day. The old man had a^fieid of bis own. 
n 1 ch tood 1 andsome com. Some of them were indus- 
tnou, but e were steady at work — often refusing to go 
on o ab ent ^ themselves from freaks. I asked about the 
boy at the m 1! He lived there and did work, getting no 
wa^e lut Ivng there with the niggers." They seldom 
consort o r 1 ost knew but one case in which a negro had an 
Indan fe 

At Lak Oba les we had seen a troop of Alabamas, riding 
thiough thp town with baskets and dressed deerskins for sale. 
They were decked with feathers, and dressed more sliowdy 
than thp Chocfcaws, but m nhco : and over their heads, on 
hoiwback— -cmiou'i prog^('^s of manners— all carried open, 
black cotton viriiielJas 

Oui last mght m this region was spent in a liouse which 
we reached at -rundown of a Sunday afternoon. It proved to 
be a mere cottage, m a stjle whicli has grown to be common 
along onr i-oad. The walls are low, of timber and mud ; the 
roof, high, and sloping from a short ridge in all directions ; 
and the chimney of sticks and mud. The space is divided 
into one long l*.y!ng-rcoi;i, ^Ming a kit;;hcii at one end and a 
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bed-room at the other. As wc rode up, we fonnd only a 
little boy, who augwered us in Prench. His mother was 
mDldiig, aud his father out in the field. 

We rode on to the fence of Uie field, which enclosed twenty 
acres, planted in cotton, corn, and sweet potatoes, and waited 
until the proprietor reached us and the end of his funxiw. 
He stopped before replying, to imhitoh his hoKe, then gave 
consent to our staying in his house, and we followed his lead 
to the yard, wha-e we unsaddled oar horses. He ^vas a tall, 
stalwart man in figure, with a large intellectual head, but. as 
vmioformed, we afterwards d^covered, as any European pea- 
sant ; though be wore, as it were, an ill-fitting dress of rude in- 
dependence in manner, such as chai-acterises the Western nmn. 
The field was well cultiyated, and showed the best com we 
had seen east of the Biazoa. Three negro men and two 
women were at work, and continued hoeing until sunset. 
They were liired, it appeared, by the proprietor, at four bits 
(fifty cents) a day. He was in the bahit of making use of 
the Sundays of the slaves of the neighbourhood in this way, 
paying them sometimes seventy-five cents a day. 

On entering the house, we were met by two young hoys, 
gentle and winning in manner, coming up of their own accord 
to offer UB their hands. They were immediately set to work 
by their fiither at grinding com, in the steel-mill, for supper. 
The task seemed their usual one, yet very much too severe for 
their strength, as they were slightly built, and not over ten 
years old. Taking hold at opposite sides of the winch, they 
groimd away, outside the door, for more tlian an hour, con- 
stantly stopping to take breath, and spurred on by the voice 
of the papa, if tlie delay were long. 

They spoke only French, though understanding questions 
in Enghsh. The man and his wife— an energetic but worn 
woman — spoke French or English indifferently, even to one 
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another, changing, often, in a single sentence. He could not 
tell us which waa his mother tongue ; he had always heen as 
mnch accustomed to the one as to the other. He said he 
was not a Frenchman, but a native, American-bom; but 
afterwards called himself a " Dutch- American," a phrase he 
was unable to explain. He informed na that there wei-e many 
" Dutch-French " here, that is, people who were Dutch, hut 
who spoke ITrench. 

The room into which we were ushered, was actually with- 
out an article of furniture. The floor was of hoards, while 
those of the other two rooms were of trodden clay. The 
mud-waUs had no other relief than the mantel, on which 
stood a Connecticut clock, two small mirrors, three or four 
cheap cups and saucers, and a paste brooch in the form of a 
cross, pinned upon paper, as in a jeweller's shop. Chairs 
were brought in h'om the kitchen, having deei-hide seatf-, 
from which sprang forth an atrocious number of fresh fleas. 

We had two or three hours to wait for our late supper, and 
thus more than ample time to converse with our host, who 
proceeded to twist and light a shnck cigar. Ho made, he 
said, a little cotton, which he hauled ten miles to be ginned 
and baled. For this service he paid seventy-five cents a 
himdred weight, in which the cost of bagging was not in- 
cluded. The planter who baled it, also sold it for him, send- 
ing it, with his own, to a factor in New Orleans, by steamboat 
from Niggerville, just beyond Opelousas. Beside cotton, he 
sold every year some beef cattle. He had a good many cows, 
but didn't exactly know how many. Com, too, he sometimes 
sold, but only to neighbours, who had not raised enough for 
themselves. It would not pay to lianl it to any market. 
The same appHed to sweet potatoes, which were considered 
worth seventy-five cents a barrel. 

The " range " was nmch poorer than formerly. It was 
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crowded, and people would have to take their stock somewhere 
else in foui or five years more, or they would starve. He 
didn't know what was going to tecome of poor folks, rici'. 
people were taking up the public land so fast, induced by the 
proposed railroad to New Orleans. 

More or less stock was always starved in winter. The 
worst time for them was when a black gnat, called the " eye- 
breaker," comes out. This insect breeds in the low wood- 
lands, and when a freshet occurs in winter is driven out in 
awanns upon the praiiiea, attacking cattle terribly. They 
were worse than all manner of musquitoes, flies, or other in- 
sects. Cattle would herd together then, and wander wildly 
about, not looking for the b^t feed, and many would get 
killed. But this did not often happen. 

Horses and cattle bad degenerated much within his recol- 
lection. No pains were taken to improve breeda. People, 
now-a-days, had got proud, and when they had a fine colt 
would break h iiu for a carriage or riding-horse, leaving only 
the common scurvy sort to run with the mares. This was 
confirmed by our observation, the horses about here being 
wretched in appearance, and the grass short and coarse. 

When we asked to wash before supper, a shallow calte-pan 
was brought and set upon the window-seat, and a mere rag 
offered us for towel. Upon the supper-table, we found two 
wash-bowls, one filled with milk, the other with molasses. 
We asked for water, which was given us in one battered tin 
cup. The dishes, besides the bacon and bread, were fried 
eggs and sweet potatoes. The bowl of molasses stood in the 
centre of the table, and we were preyed to partake of it, as 
the iaraily did, by dipping in it bits of bread. But how it 
was expected to be used at brealcfast, when we had bacon and 
potato^, with spoons, but no bread, I cannot imagine, the 
family not breakfasting with us. 
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The night ■was warm, and mtisquitoea swarmed, but we 
carried witli us a portable tent-shaped bar, which we hung 
over the feather bed, upon the floor, and rested soundly amid 
their mad singing. 

The distance to Opelousas, our Frenchman told us, was 
fifteen miles by the road, though only ten miles in a direct 
line. We found it lined with farms, whose division-fences the 
road always followed, frequently changing its course in ao 
doing at a right angle. The country was very wet and unat- 
tractive. About five milea from the town, begin plantationa 
on an extensive scale, upon better soil, and here were lai'ge 
gangs of negroes at work npon cotton, with their hoes. 

At the oufekirts of the town, we waded the last pool, and 
entered, with a good deal of satfefaetion, the peaceful shaded 
streets. Beaching the hotel, we were not so instantly struck 
as perhaps we should have been, with the overwhelming ad- 
vantages of civilization, which sat in the form of a landlord, 
slapping with an agate-headed, pliable cane, hia patent lea- 
ther boots, poised, at easy height, upon one of the columns of 
the gallery. We were suffered, to take off onr saddle-bags, 
and to wait until waiting was no longer a pleasure, before 
civilization, ^v^inging his cane against the Soor, but not re- 
moving his cigar, brought his patent leathers to our vicinity. 
After some conversation, intended as animated upon one 
side and ineffiiljly indifferent on the other, our horses obtained 
notice from that exquisitely vague eye, hut a further introduc- 
tion was required before our persons became less than tnme- 
jarent, for the boots walked away, and became again a snb- 
i of contemplation upon the column, leaving us, with oiir 
Idle-baga, upon the steps. After inquiring of a bystander 
if this glossy individual were the actual landlord, wo attacked 
1 in a tone likely to produce either a revolver-shot or a 
room, but whose effect was to obtain a removal of tlie cigar 
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and a gentle suivey, ending in a call for a boy to show the 
gentlemen to number thii'teen. 

After an hour's delay, we procured water, and were abont 
to enjoy very necessary ablutions, wheu we observed that the 
door of our room was partly of uneurtained glass. A sHrt 
■was pinned to this, and ceremonies were about beginning, 
when a step came down the passage, and a gentleman put his 
hand through a broken pane, and lifted tlie obstruction, wisliing 
"to see what was going on so damn'd secret in number thir- 
teen." When I waited toward him hurriedly, in furis 
naiivral^us, he drew hastily and entered the next room. 

On the gallery of the hotel, after dinner, a fine-looking man 
— who was on the best of terms with every one — familiar with 
the judge — and who had been pai'ticularly pohte to me, at the 
dinner-teble, said to another : 

" I hear you were very unlucky with that girl you bought 
of me, last year ?" 

" Tes, I was ; ve y unlucky She d ed with be first eh Id, 
and the child died too 

" Well, that was n^ht hard for you SI e was i fn e gi 1. 
I don't reckon you lost Ipss tl an five tl usa i 1 Ua h n 
she died," 

" No, sir, not a dollai le 

"Well, it came i^ltbirluju jo — ju-t b ^r unt, ' 

" Yes, I was fool sh I suj po. e to r sk w h on the J fe 

of a single woman but I ts got a good ^tart aga n now, 
for all that. I've j, t two i „ht hk ly (Trk one of tl e I's 
got a fine boy, four months Id a 1 ti e othe tl^ 1 ild— 
and old Pine Knot s is 1 ea ty as e er 

" Is he ? Hasn t been sick at all, eh ? 
" Yes ; he was sick very soon after I bought him of you ; 
but he got well soon." 

"That's right. I'd rather a nigger would be sick early, 
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after he comes into this coimtiy ; for he's fcoimd to he accli- 
mated,- sooner or later, and the longer it'a pnt off, the harder 
it goes with him." 

The man was a regular negro trader. He told me that he 
had a partner in Kentucky, and that they owned a faiTo 
there, and another one here. His partner bought negroeSj as 
opportunity offered to get them advantageously, and kept them 
on then: Kentuclcy farm ; and he went on occasionally, and 
brought the surplus to their Louisiana plantation — where he 
held them for sale. 

" So-and-30 is very hard npon you," said another man, to 
him as he still sat, smoting his cigar, on the gallery, after 
dinner. 

" Why so ? He's no business to complain ; I told him jnst 
exactly what the nigger was, before I sold him (laughing, as 
if there was a concealed joke). It was all right — all right. 
I heai-d that he sold him again for a thousand dollars ; and 
tho people that bought him, gave him two hundred dollare to 
let thom off from the bargain. I'm s\ire he can't complaui of 
me. It was a fair transaction. He Itnew just what be was 
buying." 

An intelligent man whom I met here, and who had been 
travelling most of Hie time during the last two years in 
Louisiana, having husineas with the planters, described the 
condition of the new slaveholders and the poorer phmtera as 
being very miserable. 

He had sometimes found it difficult to get food, even when 
he was in urgent need of it, at their houses. The lovest 
class live much fcom hand to mouth, and are often in 
extreme deytitution. This was more particularly the ease 
with tbose who lived on the rivers ; those who resided on the 
prairies were seldom so much reduced. The former now live 
only on those parts of the river to which the back-swamp ap- 
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proadiea nearest ; that is, where there is but little valuable 
land, that can be appropriated for plantatiou-puipMes, They 
almost all reside in commnnities, very closely housed in poor 
cabins. If there is any considerable number of them, there is 
to be always found, among the cluster of their cabins, a 
church, and a billiard and a gambUng-room— and the latter is 
always occupied, and play going on. 

They ahnoat all appear excessively apathetic, sleepy, and 
stupid, if you see them at home ; and they are always longing 
and waiting for some excitement. They hve for excitement, 
and will not labour, unless it is violently, for a short time, to 
gratify some passion. 

This was as much the case with the women as the men. 
The women were often handsome, stately, and graceful, and, 
ordinarily, exceedingly kind ; but languid, and inci^edibly 
indolent, unless there was a ball, or some other excitement, to 
engage them. Under excitement, they were splendidly ani- 
mated, impetuous, and eccentric. One moment they seemed 
possessed by a devil, and the next by an angel. 

The Creoles* are inveterate gamblers — rich and poor alike. 
The majority of wealthy Creoles, he said, do notliing to 
improve their estate ; and are very apt to live beyond their 
income. They borrow and play, and keep borrowing to play, 
as long as they can ; but they will not part with their land, 
and especially mth their home, aa long as they can help it, by 
any sacrifice. 

The men are generally dissolute. They have large ikmilies, 
and a great deal of family affection. He did not know tliat 
they had more than Anglo-Saxons ; but they cei-tainly mani- 
fested a great deal more, and, he thought, had more domestic 

* Creole means simply native of the region, tut in Louijaana (a vast i-egion 
purchased, by the United Slates, of France, for stial^getic rea™ns, and now pro- 
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happiness. If a Creole fanner's child mamea, he will build 
a house for the new conple, adjoining bia o\vii ; and when 
another marries, he builds another house— so, often his -whole 
front on the river is at length occupied. Then he begins to 
build others, back of the first— and so, there gi-adually foiTQS 
a little village, wherever thei^e ia a large Creole family, 
owning any considerable piece of land. The children am 
poorly educated, and are not brought up to industry, at all. 

The plantei*s living near them, as tlieir needs increase, lend 
them money, and get moi-tgagea on iheir land, or, in some 
way or other, if it is of any valae, force them them to part 
with it. Thus they are eveiy year reduced, more and more, 
to the poorest lands; and the majority now are able to get but 
a very poor living, and would not be able to hve at all in a 
Northern chmate. They are nevertheless — even the poorest 
of them— habitually gay and careless, as well as kind-hearted, 
hospitable, and dissolute — working little, and spending much 
of their time at ch^ux^h, or at balls, or the gaming-table. 

There are very many wealthy Creole planters, who are as 
cultivated and intelhgent as the better class of American 
planters, and usually more refined. The Creoles, he said, did 
not work their slaves as hard as the Americans ; but, on the 
other hand, they did not feed or clothe them nearly as well, 
and he bad noticed universally, on the Creole plantations, a 
large number of " used-up hands " — slaves, sore and crippled, 
or invalided for some cause. On all sugar plantations, he 
said, they work the negroes excessively, in the grinding 
season ; often a-ueUy. tinder the usual system, to keep the 
firKi burning, and the works constantly supplied, eighteen 
hours' work vras required of every negro, in twenty-four— 
leaving but six for rest. The work of most of them, too, ivas 
very hard. They were generally, dm-ing the grinding season, 
liberally supplied with food and coffee, and were induced, as 
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much as possible, to make a kind of frolic of it ; yet, on the 
Creole plantations, he thought they did not, even in the 
grinding season, often get meat. 

I remarked that the law, in Louisiana, required that meat 
should he regularly served to the negroes. 
" 0, those laws are very little regarded." 
" Indeed ?" 

" Certainly. Suppose you are my nei^hhom- ; it yon 
maltreat your neproes, and tell me of it, or I see it, am I 
going to prefer charges agamst you to the magistrates ? I 
might possibly get you punished according to law ; but if I 
did, or did not, I should have you, and your family and 
friends, &r and near, for my mortal enemi^. There is a law 
of the State that negroes shall not be worked on Sundays ; 
hut I have seen negroes at work almost every Sunday, when I 
have been in the country, since I have lived in Louisiana." I 
spent a Sunday once with a gentleman, who did not work 
Ills hands at all on Sunday, even in the grinding season ; and 
he had got some o£ his neighbours to help him tuild a 
8chool-house, which was used as a church on Sunday. He 
said, there was not a plantation on either side of him, as far 
as he could see, where the slaves were not generally worked 
on Sunday ; but that, after the church was staii«d, several of 
them quit the practice, and made their negroes go to the 
meeting. This made othere discontented; and after a ■^eai or 
two, the planters voted new trustees to the school and the. e 
forbid the house to be used for any other than school pui-poses 
This was done, he had no doubt, for the pm'pose of breaking 
up the meetings, and to lessen the discontent of the slaves 
which were worked on Sunday. 
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It viaB said that the custom of working the negroes on 
Sunday was much less common than formerly ; if so, he 
thought that it must have formerly been imiversal. 

He had lived, when a hoy, for several years on a farm in 
"Western New York, and afterwards, for some time, at Roches- 
ter, and was well acquainted with the people generally, in 
the valley of the Genesee. 

I asked him if he thought, among the intelligent class of 
farmers and planters, people of equal property lived more 
happily in New York or Louisiana. He replied immediately, 
as if he had carefully considered the topic, that, with some 
rare exceptions, farmer worth forty thousand dollars lived 
in far gi-eater comfort, and enjoyed more refined and elegant 
leisure, than plantera worth three hundred thousand, and 
that fiirmers of the ordinal^ class, who laboured with theii- 
own hands, and were worth some sis thousand dollars, in the 
Genesee valley, lived in fiir greater comfort, and in all re- 
spects more envis,bly, than planters worth forty thousand dol- 
lars in Louisiana. The contrast was especially favourable to 
the New York farmer, in respect to books and newspapers. 
He might travel several days, and call on a hundred planters, 
and hardly see in their houses more than a single newspaper 
a-piece, in most cases ; perhaps none at all : nor any hooks, 
except a Bible, and some goverament publications, that had 
been franked to them through the post-office, and perhaps a 
few rehgious ti-acts or sehool-books. 

The most striking difference that he observed between 
the Anglo-Americans of Louisiana and New York, was the 
impulsive and unrefleetive habit of the former, m doing 
business. He mentioned, as illustrative of this, the almost 
univenal passion among the planters for increasing their 
negro-stock. It appeared evident to him, that the market 
price of negroes was much higher than the prices of cotton 
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and Bi^i* warranted ; but it seemed as if no planter ever 
made any calculation of that kind. The majority of planters, 
he thought, would alwaya run in debt to the extent of their credit 
for negroes, whatever waa asked for them, without making any 
calculatioH of the reasonable prospects of their being able to 
pay their debts. "When any one made a good crop, he would 
always expect that his next one would be better, and make 
piurchases in advance upon such expectation, "When they were 
dunned, they would attribute their inability to pay, to acci- 
dental short crops, and always were going ahead risking 
everything, in confidence that another year of luck would favour 
them, and a big crop make aU light. 

If they had a full crop, probably there would be good crops 
everywhere else, and prices would fell, and then they would 
whine and complain, as if the merchants were to blame for 
it, and would insinuate tli&t iio one could be expected to pay 
his debts when prices were ao low, and that it would be 
dangerous to press suth an unjust claim. And, if the crops 
met with any misfortune, torn floods, or rot, or vermin, they 
would cry about it like children when rain fell upon a holi- 
day, as if they had never thought of the possibility of such a 
thing, and were very hard used,* 

» Tbe fullowiug i«aoliition» Wei's pi-oposCLi (1 nni not ehi* th.it they ivoic 
adopted) in the Southern CoinmeiY;i;il Couventioii, at Keo- Oilams, in ISaa ; 

" £eiolved,—Tha.l this Cootaition strougly recommends the Chnnihers ol 
Commerce and Commission Merohanta of our Southern sod Sooth-wpstern dtii^a 
tii adupt siich A system of lavs and I'^ulat^ons as will put n stop ia the dimgeimis 
practiix. heretofore eiistiug, of mnking advani-Vs to plaiitei's, io Hi)tid|Kitii>n of 
theii- crops — a pmctice eutirelj St variance Willi ereiything like safttj in hnsineps 
tradsiictions, and tending directly to establish the relations of tnasler and sinvfi 
Iwtweeu the merchant and planter, bj- bringing the hitter into the most abject ninl 
Qorvile boridage. 

'• Sesolf!0d,—Thst this Convention recommend, in the most nrgent mannef, 
that the planters of the Southern and Soiith-westem Stales patnmiie exdueicelj 
our home merchants, and that our Cliambeis of Commerce, and merchants gene- 
VOL. n. E 
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He had talked with many sii gar-plan tare who ^Kerc strong 
Cuba war and annexation meu, and bad rarely found that any 
of these had given the first thought to the probable effect the 
annexation of Cuba would have on their home iutereats. It 
was mainly a romantic excitement and enthusiasm, inflamed 
by senseless appeals to their patriotism and their eombative- 
ness. They had got the idea, tliat patriotism was necessarily 
associated with hatred and contempt of any other country but 
their own, and the only foreigners to be regarded with favour 
were those who desired to surrender themselves to us. They 
did not reflect tliat the annexation of Cuba would necessarily 
be attended by the removal of the duty on sugar, and would 
bring them into competition with the sugar-planters of that 
island, where the advantages for growing cane were so much 
greater than in Louisiana. 

To some of the very wealthy ulantera who favonred the 
movement, and who were understooil to have taken some of 
the Junta* stock, he gave credit for greater sagacity, lie 
tliought it was the purpose of these men, if Cuba could be 
annexed, to get possesion of large estates there : then, with 
the advantages of their greater skill in sugar-making, and 
better machinery than that which yet was in use in Cuba, 
and with much cheaper land and labour, and a iax better 
climate for cane growing than that of Louisiana, it would be 
easy for them to accumulate large fortunes in a few ycai-s ; 
hut he thought the sugar-planters who remained in Louisiana 
would be ruined by it. 



rally, extit !ili Iheir influeneo to ejclude foreign j^ents fiom the purchase and sale 
itf produce in any of our Southern and South-western oitics. 

'• Besohed, furlMr, — That this Convention recommend to the legislatui-ea of the 
Southei'n and l^uth-wertern States io |siss laws, mnkmg it a penltentiarj- i>ffence 
for the planters to Dsk of the meruhants to innlce such )>ecuDiar; advance)," 

* The-Juuta via ft filibustering coiiaptracy ag»Mt Culia. 
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The priiioipal subscriber!! to tho Junta stock ai the South, 
he thought, ■were land apeculators ; persons who expected that, 
by now fevoiiring the movement, they would be able to obtain 
from the revolutionary government large grants of land in 
the island as gratuities in rewai'd of their services or at nomi- 
nal prices, which after annexation would rise rapidly in valne ; 
or persoi^ who now owned wild land in the States, and who 
thought that if Cuba were annexed the African slave-trade 
■would be re-established, either openly or clandestinely, ■with 
the States, and their lands be increased in valne, by the 
greater cheapness with which they could then be stocked with 
labourers. 

I find these views confirmed in a published letter from a 
Louisiana planter, to one of the members of Congress, from 
that State ; and I insert an extract of that letter, as it is evi- 
dently from a sensible and feii-thinking man, to show on 
how insecure a basis rests the prosperity of the slave-holding 
interest in Louisiana. The i&ci would seem to be, that, if it 
were not for the tariff on foreign sugars, sugar could not be 
produced at all by slave-labour ; and that a discontinuance of 
sugar culture would almost desolate the State. 

" The question now naturally comes up to yon and to mo. Do vfe 
Ixiniaianiana desire the possession of Cuba ? It is not wliat the provision 
dealers of the West, or the siiipownei's of the North may wish for, but 
nhnt the State of Louisiana, aa a State, may deem consistent vrith her 
best interests. My own opinion on the subject is not a new one. It was 
long ago expressed to high officers of our Govemmeot, neither of whom 
ever hedtateil to acknowledge thst it was, in the main, correct. That 
opinion was and is, tlati lite acquisition of C'l^a woald prove Ste rain of oar 
St&te. I found this opinion on the following reasons : Cuba has altead f 
land enough in cultJvaUon to produce, when directed by American skill, 
energy, anil capital, twenty millions of Ions of sugai'. In addition to this 
ehe has vii^in soil, only needing roads io bring it, with a people of tlie 
least pretension to enterprise, into active working, sufBcient nearly to 
double this ; all of which would be soon broi^lit into praductiveneas were 
it om' own, with the whole American market free to it It any man sup- 
poaea tliat the culiare of sugar in oui' State can be sustained in the fuot of 
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tliU, I have onlj to Buy that lia ean suppose aEything. We liave Tery 
nearly, if not quite, eighty millions iuvcBted in the sugar culture. My 
idea is that fhree-fonTtlis of Ihii wnabl, to far at the Stale is coiKerned. ha 
amiOiilated at a blow. The plaiittr who is in debt, irould find his negroes 
and maiihinery sold and despatched io Cuba fur hiu), and he Tvho is indo- 
pendont would go there in self-defence. Wliat will hooome of the other 
portion of the capital ? It oonsista of land, on wliioh I maintain there can 
be prodnoed no other crop bnt sugar, midor present auapioea, that will 
bear the contest witli ooooa,* and the espensa and risk of leTces, as it 
regar;ls ths larger part of it^ and tiift difflcnlty of transpotlaiion for the 
remainder. But siippt»nng that it will be taken ap by some oilier cultivii- 
tion, that in any case must be a m>rk of time, and in this case a very long 
time for unacolimated men. It is not unreasonable, tlien, to Eupjmse that 
tills whole capital will, tor purposes of taxation, be withdrawn from 
Lonisiana. From whouoe, tlien, is to come the revenue for the support 
of our State government, for the payment of tho interest on our debt; and 
the evunlual redemption of the principal? Perhaps repudiation may be 
recommended ; but you and I, my dear sir, are too ohi-feshioned lo rob in 
that manner, or in any other. The only resort, then, is double tasntion 
on the cotton planter, which will drive him, without much difficulty, lo 
Texas, to Arkansas, and MisBiasippi." 



Washington. — The inn, here, when we arrived, was well 
filled with gaesta, and my friend and I were told that we 
must sleep together. In the room containing our bed there 
were three other beds ; and although the outside of the house 
was pierced with windows, nowhere more than four feet apart, 
not one of them opened out of , our room. A door opened 
into the hall, another into the dining-room, and at the side of 
our bed was a window into the diEiing-rooni, through which, 
betimes in the morning, we could, with our heads on oitr 
piJlows, see the girls setting the breakfest-tahlea. Both the 
doors were provided with glass windows, without curtains. 
Hither, about eleven o'clock, wc "retired." Soon afterwai-ds, 

• Cocoa is a grass mui-h more pemitions, nnd morB difficult of extirpation ivhen 
It once gets u footing upon n sugar plantntion, than the Canada thistle, oi- nny 
other weod known at the Nortli. I^ei'cidl plantations haie been rniited hy it, and 
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hearing soraething moving under the bed, I asked, " "Who's 
there ?" and wa^ answered by a girl, who was burrowing for 
egga ; part of the stores of the estabHshment being kept in 
boxes, in this convenient locality. Later, I was awakened by 
a stranger attempting to enter my bed. I expostulated, and 
he replied that it was his bed, and nobody else had a right to 
his place in it. Who was I, he asked, angrily, and where 
was his partner ? " Here I am," answered a voice from 
another bed ; and without another word, he left us. I slept 
but httle, and woke feverish, and with a headache, caused by 
the want of ventilation. 

"While at the dinner-table, a man asked, as one might at 
the North, if the steamer had arrived, if there had been " any 
fighta to-day ?" After dinner, while we were sitting on the 
gallery, lond cursing, and threatening voices were heard in 
the direction of the bar-room, which, as at Nachitoches, was 
detached, and at a little distance from the hotel. The company, 
except myself and the other New-Yorker, immediately i-an 
towards it. After ten mmutes, one returned, and said — • 

" I don't believe there'll be any fight ; they are both 
cowards." 

" Ai^e they preparing for a fight ?" 

" 0, yes ; they are loading pistols in the cotfce-room, and 
there's a man outside, in the street, who has a revolver and a 
knife, and who is eliallenging another to come out. He 
swears he'U wait there till he does come out; but in my 
opinion he'll think better of it, when he finds that the other 
feller's got pistols, too." 

" "What's the occasion of the qiiarrol ?" 

" Why, the man in the street aaya the other one insulted 

him this morning, and that he had his hand on his knife, at 

the very moment he did so, so he couldn't reply. And now 

he says he's ready to talk v.'ith him, and ho wants to have 
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liim come out, and as many of his friends as are a mind to, 
may come with liim ; he's got enough for all of 'em, he says. 
He's got two revolvers, I beheve." 

"We did not hear how it ended ; tut, about an hour after- 
wards, I saw three men, with pistols in their hands, coming 
from the bar-room. 

The next day, I saw, in tlie streets of the same town, two 
boys ranning from another, who was pursuing them with a 
large, open dirt-knife in his hand, and eveiy appeai'ance of 
nngovemable rage in his face. 

The boat, for which I was waiting, not arriving, I asked 
the landlady— who appeared to be a German Jewess— if I 
could not have a better sleeping-room. She showed me one, 
which she said I laight use for a single night ; but, if I 
remained another, I must not refuse to give it up. It had 
been occupied by another- gentleman, and she thought he 
might return the nest day, and would want it again ; and, if 
I remained in it, he would he very angry that they had not 
reserved it for him, although they were under no obhgation 
to him. " He is a dangerous man," she obseiTed, " and my 
htisband, he's a quick-tempered man, and, if they get to 
quarrelling about it, therll be knives about, sure. It always 
frightens me to see knives drawn." 

A Texas drover, who stayed over night at the hotel, being 
asked, as be was about to leave in the morning, if he was not 
going to have his hoi-se shod, replied : 

"No sir ! it'll he a damn'd long spell 'fore I pay for having 
a horse shod. I reckon, if Ck>d Almighty had thought it right 
bosses should have iron on thar feet, he'd a put it thar 
himself. I don't pretend to be a pious man myself; but I 
a'nt a-goin' to ran agin the will of God Almighty, though 
thar's some, that calls themselves ministers of Christ, that 
does it." 
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A. IBIP IS10 NOBTHMEN HISSISSIPFI. 

••g, March 18th. — ^I anived at this place last night, 
alwut snnaet, and waa told that there was no liotel in the 
towu esc«pt on the wharf-boat, the only houso iised for that 
purpose haying been closed a few days ago on account of 
a difference of opinion between its owner and his tenant. 

There are no whaivea on the Mississippi, or any of the 
southern rivers. The wharf-boat ia an old steamboat, with 
her paddle boxes and machinery removed and otherwise dis- 
mantled, on which steamboats discharge passengers and 
freight. The main deck is used as a wai-ehouse, and, in place 
of the fumaco, has in this case a dram shop, a chandler's 
shop, a fonrarding agency, and a telegraph office. Overhead, 
the saloon and state-rooms remain, and with the bar-room and 
clerk's office, kitchen and barber's shop, constitute a stationaiy 
though floating hostelry. 

Though there were fifty or loore rooms, and not a dozen 
guests, I was obliged, abont twelve o'clock, to admit a 
stranger who had been gambling all the evening in the 
saloon, to occupy tlie s^jare shelf of my closet. If a disposition 
to enjoy occasional privacy, or to exercise a choice in one's 
i-oom-matee were a sure symptom of a monomania for incen- 
diarism, it could not be more cai'efuUy thwarted than it is at 
all public-houses in this part of the world. 

Memphw, March 20^7t. — I reached this place to-day in 
forty-eight hours by steamboat from Vicksburg. 

Here, at the " Commercial Hotel," I am favoured with an 
imusually good-natm»d room-mate. He is smoking on the 
bed— our bed — ^now, and wants to know what my business is 
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here, and whether I carry a pistol about me ; also whether I 
behevo that it isn't lucky to play cards on Sundays ; which I 
do most strenuously, especially ae this is a rainy Sunday, and 
his second cigar is nearly smoked out. 

This ie a lirst-elass hotel, and has, of coOTse, printed bills of 
fiire, which, in a dearth of other literature, are not to be 
dropped at the first glance. A copy of to-day's is presented 
on the opposite page. 

Being in a distant quarter of the estahhshment -when a, 
crash of the gong announced dinner, I did not get to the 
table as early as some others. The meal was served in a 
large, dreary room exactly like a hospital wai^d ; and it is a 
striking illustration of the celerity with which everything is 
accomplished in our young country, that beginning with the 
soup, and goiag on by the fish to the roasts, the first five 
dishes I inquired for — when at last I succeeded in arresting 
one of the negro boys— were " all gone ;" and as the waiter 
had to go to the head of the dioing-room, or to the kitchen, 
to ascertain this fact upon each demand, the nrn'ority of the 
company had left the table before I was served at all, At 
length I said I would take anything that was still to be had, 
and thereupon ivas provided immediately with some grimy 
bacon, and greasy cabbage. This I commenced eating, but I 
no sooner paused for a moment, than it was suddenly and 
surreptitiously removed, and its place supplied, without the 
expression of any desire on my part, with some other Mera- 
phitic chef d'oeuvre, a close investigation of which left me in 
doubt whether it wajs that denominated " sliced potatoe pie," 
or " Irish pudding." 

I congratulate myself that I have lived to see the day 
in which an agitation for reform in our gkeat hotel system 
has been commenced, and I trust that a Society for the 
Kevivai of ViUage Inns will ere long form one of the features 
of the May anniversaries. 
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COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 

BY D. COCKKELL. 



BILL OF FAEE. 


MARCH 20. 




SOUP. 
FISH. 
BOILED. 


VECET&BLE8. 

B«ilrfcabl»ge. 
CW elangh. 
Hot Blaugh. 



BgiUd [ungue. 

KOAST. 






Uect IrtitTBJ pickle aauis. 



I^rsnniB gr 



BoUoiftumLL 



lutnlps diana butter. 



A stftge-coach conveyed the lailioad passengers from the 
hotel to the station, which %\a'< a mile oi t\\o out of towTi. 
Aa we weie entprnc; thp cnadi the dmei ohserved mth a 
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Mephistopheleaii smile that we "needn't callt'late we were 
gwine to ride very fur," and, as soon as we had got into the 
country he stopped and asked ail the men to get out and 
WEdk, for, he condescended to explain, "it was as much as 
hia hosses could do to draw the ladies and the baggage." It 
was quite true ; the horses were oftai obliged to stop, even 
with the diminished load, and as there was a contract between 
myself and tho proprietors by which, for a stipulated sum of 
money by me to them in hand duly paid, they Lad under- 
taken to convey me over this ground, I thought it would have 
been no more than honest if they had looked out beforehand 
to have either a stronger team, or a better road, provided. 
Aa is the custom of our country, however, we allowed our- 
selves to be thus robbed with great good-nature, and ■waded 
along ankle-deep in the mai, joking with the driver and 
ready to put our shoulders to tlie wheels if it should he 
necessary. Two portmanteaus were jerked off in heavy 
lurches of the coach ; the owners picked them up and carried 
them on their shoulders tiU the horses stopped to breathe 
again. The train of courae had waited for us, and it con- 
tinued to wait Tmtil another coach arrived, when it started 
twenty minutes behind time. 

After some forty miles of rail, nine of us were stowed away 
in another stage coach. The road was bad, the weather foul. 
"We proceeded slowly, were often in imminent danger of being 
upset, and once were all obliged to get out and help the 
horses drag the coach out of a slough ; but with smoking, and 
the occasional circulation of a small black bottle, and a gene- 
ral disposition to be as comfortable as circumstances would 
allow, four hours of coaching proved less ^tiguing than one 
of the ill-ventilated rail-cars. 

Among the passengers was a "Judge," resident in the 
vicinity, portly, dignified, ar.d wrfl-informed ; and a young 
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man, who was a personal friend of the member c 
from the district, and who, as he informed me, had, through 
the infinenee of this friend, a promise from the President of 
hononrahle and lucrative employment under Government. 
He was known to aU the other passengers, and hailed hy 
every one on the read-side, hy the title of Colonel. The 
Judge was rea^y to conTeree about the country through 
which we were yasaing, and while perfectly aware, ^ no one 
else seemed to be, that it bore anytliing hat an appearance of 
prosperity or atti-activeness to a stranger, he assured me that 
it was really improving in all respects quite rapidly. There 
were few large plantations, but many smaJl planters or rather 
fiirmei-s, for cotton, though the principal source of cash in- 
come, was much leas exclusively an object of attention than in 
the more southern parts of the State. A larger space was 
occupied by the maize and grain cro^. There were not a 
few small fields of wheat. In the afternoon, when only the 
Colonel and myself were with him, the Judge talked about 
slavery in a candid and liberal spirit. At pi-esent prices, he 
said, nobody coidd afford (o own slaves, unless he could 
engage them almost escliisively in cotton-growing. It was 
imdoubtedly a great injury to a region like this, which was 
not altogethei' well adapted to cotton, to be in the midst of a 
alaveholding country, for it prevented ef&cient free labour, 
A good deal of cotton was nevertheless grown hereabouts by 
white labour — by poor men who planted an acre or two, and 
worked it themselves, getting the planters to gin and press it 
for them. It was not at all uncommon for men to begin in 
this way and soon purchase negroes on credit, and eventually 
tecome rich men. Most of the plantations in this vicinity, 
hideed, belonged to men who had come into the cormtry with 
nothing within twenty years. Once a man got a good start 
with negroes, ujiless the luck was miteh against him, nothing 
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but his own folly could prevent his becoming rich. The 
increaae of his negro property by birtba, if he took good care 
of it, mvist, in a few years, make him independent. The 
worst thing, and the most difficult to remedy, was the deplor- 
able ignorance which prevailed. Latterly, however, people 
were taking more pride in the education of their children. 
Some excellent schools had been established, the teachers 
generally from the North, and a great many children were 
sent to board in the villages — county-seats— to attend them. 
tThis was especially true of girls, who liked to live in the villages 
rather than on the plantations. There was more diificulty in 
making boys attend school, until, at least, they were too old 
to get much good from it. 

The " Colonel " was a rough, merry, good-hearted, simple- , 
minded man, and kept all the woidd-be sober-sides of our 
coach body in irrepressible laughter with queer observations 
on passing occiurences, anecdotes and comin, songs. It must 
be confessed that there is no chaise which the enemies of the 
theatre bring against the stage, that was not duly illustrated, 
and that with a broadness which the t^te of a metropolitan 
audience would scarcely permit. Had Doctor ■^— and 

Doctor been with me they would thereafter for ever 

have denied themselves, and discountenanced in others, the 
use of such a means of travel. The Colonel, notwithstand- 
ing, was of a most obhging disposition, and having ascertained 
in what dii-ection I was going, enumerated at least a dozen 
famihes on the road, within some hundi-ed miles, whom he 
invited me to visit, assuring me that I should find pretty 
gu-ls in all of them, and a warm welcome, if I mentioned his 
name. 

He told the Judge that his bar- bill an the boat, coming up 
from New Orleans, was forty dollars— seventeen doUai-a the 
f rst night. But he had made money— had won forty dollars 
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of one gentlemaa. He confessed, however, that he had lost 
fiftBen by another, " but he saw how Le did it. He did nob 
■want t-o a«euse him pnbHcly, but he saw it and he meant to 
write to him and tell him of it. He did not want to insult 
the gentleman, only he did not want to have him think that 
lie was so green ae not to know how he did it." 

"While stopping for dinner at a village inn, a young man 
came into the room where we all were, and asked the coach- 
man what was to be paid for a trunk which had been brought 
for him. The coa,ehman said the charge would he a dollar, 
which the young man thought excessive. The coachman 
denied that it w^ so, said that it was what he had often been 
paid; he should not take less. The young man finally 
agreed to wait for the decision of the proprietor of the line. 
There was a woman in the room ; I noticed no loud words or 
angry tones, and had not supposed that there was the slight- 
est excitement. I observed, however, that there ^■as a pro- 
found silence for a minute afterwards, which was interrupted 
by a jocose remark of the coa«hman about the delay of our 
dinner. Soon after we re-entered the coach, the Colonel 
refen-ed to the trunk owner in a contemptuous manner. 
The Judge replied in a similar kine. " If I had been 
in the driver's place, I should have killed him sure," 
said the Colonel. With great surprise, I ventured to ask 
for what reason. "Did not you see the fellow j)ut his 
hand to his breast when the driver denied that he had 
ever taken less tlian a dollar for bringing a trunk fl'om 
Memphis ?" 

" No, I did not ; biit what of it ?" 

" "Why, he meant to frighten the driver, of course," 

" You think he had a knife in his breast ?" 

" Of course he had, sir." 

" But you wouldn't kill him for that, I suppose ?" 
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" When a man threatens to kill me, you wouldn't have me 
wait for him to do it, would you, sir ?" 

The roads continued very heavy ; some one remarked, 
"There's been a heap of rain lately," and rain still kept 
falling. We passed a number of cotton waggons which had 
stopped in the road ; the cattle had been turned out and had 
sti-ayed off into the woods, and the drivers lay under- tlie tilts 
asleep on straw. 

The Colonel said this sight reminded him of his old camp- 
meeting days. " I used to be very fond of going to camp- 
meetings. I used to go first for fun, and, oh Lord ! hainfc 
I had some fun at eamp meetings ? But after a while I got 
a conviction— needn't laugh, gentlemen. 1 tell you it was 
sober business for me. 111 never make fun of that. The 
truth just is, I am a melancholy case ; I thought I was a 
pious man once, I did— I'm damn'd if I didn't. Don't laugh 
at what I say, now ; I don't want fi:E made of that ; I give 
you my word I esperiencod religion, and I used to go to the 
meetings with as much sincerity and sobem^s as anybody 
could. That was the time I learned to sing— learned to pray 
too, I did ; could pray right smart. I did think I vras a eon- 
verted man, but of course I ain't, and I 'epose 'twarnt the 
right sort, and I don't reckon I shall have another chance, 
A gentleman has a right to make the most of this life, when 
he can't calculate on anything better tlian roasting ia the 
next. Aint that so, Judge ? I reckon so. You mustn't 
think hard of me, if I do talk vricked some. Can't help it," 

I was forced by the stage arrangements to travel night and 
day. The Colonel told me that I should be able to get a good 
Bupper at a house where the coach was to stop about midnight 
— "good honest fried bacon, and hot Christian corn-bread — 
notiiing like it, to fill a man up and make him feel righteous. 
Ton get a heap better living up in this country than you can 
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at the St. Charles, for all the fuss tliey make aljout it. It'a 
lucky you'll have something better to tiavel on to-night than 
them French friterzeed Dutch flabhergaated heU-lixins : for 

you'll have the " {another most estnwrdinary series of 

imprecationB on the road over which I ■was to tiavel). 

Before dark all my companions left me, and in then- pla<» 
I had but one, a young gentleman wifJi whom I soon became 
very intimately acquainted. He was seventeen years old, sa 
he said ; he looked older ; and the son of a planter in the 
" Yazoo bottoms." The last year he had " follered overseein' " 
on his fether's plantation, but he was bound for Tennessee, 
now, to go to an academy, where he could learn geography. 
There was a school near home at which he had studied read- 
ing and writing and ciphering, but he thought a gentleman 
ought to have some knowledge of geography. At ten o'clock 
tlie nest morning the stage-coach having progressed at the 
rate of exactly two miles and a half an hour, for the previous 
sixteen hours, during which time we had been fasting, the 
supper-house, which we should have reached before midnight, 
was still ten miles ahead, the driver sulky and refusing to stop 
until we reached it. We had been pounded till we ached in 
every muscle. I had had no sleep since I left Memphis. 
We were passing over a hill country which sometimes appeared 
to be quite thickly inhabited, yet mainly still covered with a 
pine forest, through which the wind moaned lugubriously. 

I had been induced t« turn this way in my journey iu no 
shght degree by reading the following description in a statis- 
tical article of De Bow's Keview ; 

"Tlie settling of tliis legLon is one among the many remotkable eveiita 
in Ihfl history of tlio rise of tlie Wcatetn States, Fifteen yenrs ago it woa 
an Indina irildornEes, and novr it has readied and passed in its popuhition, 
other portions of the Stale of ten lames its age, and this population, 
too, one of the iincet in all the Wesi Great attention has been given to 
BohnoJs a:id etlucation, and here, [at Memphis,] has been loeaW thn 
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TJiiireraity of Jtississippi : so amply endowed by ihe State, and noiv just 
going into opeiutiun under the ftuspicea of some of the ablest profufiioin 
fram tie eastern coEeges. Tliere is no OTergrawu wcait!! among tl.Liii, 
and yet no equalid poverty ; tlie people being geoonJly comfoi-fublc, anli- 
stantial, and independent fiirmeia. Cooaidering its climate, soil, wtaltli, 
and geneml character of its inliabitatits, I ahoald think no more dedraljle 
or delightful rcaidenoe cunld he found tlian among the hilU and Kunny 
\iillt)-s of tlie Chiekasaw Ceeeion."* 

And here among tlie hills of tliis Paradise of the Sontli- 
weat, we were, Yazoo and I — he, savagely hungry, aa may 
be guessed from his obseiTations upon " the finest people of 
the West," among whoae cabins in the pine-wood toiled our 



The whole art of driving was directed to the discovery of a 
passage for the coach among the trees and through the fields, 
where there were fields, adjoining the road— the road itself 
being impassable. Occasionally, when the coachman, during 
the night, found it necessary, owing to the thielmess of the 
forest on eaeh side, to faihe to the road, he woidd first leave the 
coach and make a survey with hLs lantern, sounding the ruts 
of the cotton-waggons, and finally making out a channel by 
guiding- stakes which he cut from the underwood with a 
hatchet, usually caiTied in the holster. If, after diligent 
sounding, he found no passage sufiieiently shallow, he would 
sometimes spend half an hour in preparing one, bringing 
rails from ihe nearest fence, or cutting brushwood for the 
piiriMse. We were but once or twice during the night called 
upon to leave the coach, or to assist in road-making, and my 
companion freq^uently expressed his gratitude for this— gi-ati- 
tude not to the driver but to Providence, who had made a 
country, as he thought, so unusually well adapted for stage- 
coaching. The night before, he had been on a much worse 
road, and was half the time, mth numerous other passengera, 
engaged in bringing rails, and piling tihe coach out of sloughs, 

* S« " Resoureas;" aiti<>le, '■ JlisaBsippi," fto. 
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Theylia^ been obliged to keep on tlie track, because tlie water 
lyaa up over the adjoining countiy. Where the wooden 
causeway had floated off, they had pa^ed through water so 
deep that it entered the coach body. With our road of to-day, 
then, ho could only express satisfection ; not so with the resi- 
denta upon it, "Look at 'em!" he would say. " Just look at 
'em ! "What's the use of such people's living ? 'Peai's to me 
I'd die if I couldn't live better 'n that. When I get to be 
representatiYe, I'm going to liave a law made that all such 
kind of men shall he took up by &.e State and sent to the 
penitentiary, to make 'em work and earn something to support 
their families. I pity the women ; I haint nuthin agin them ; 
they work hard enough, I know ; but the men — I know how 
'tis. They just hang around groceries and spend all the money 
Hiey can get — ^just go round and live on other people, and 
play keerda, and only go home to nights; and tlie poor 
women, they hev to live how they ken." 

" Do you think it's so ? It is strange we see no men — only 
women and children." 

"Tell you they're off, gettin' a dinner out o' somebody. 
Tell you I know it's so. It's the way all these people do. 
Why there's one poor man I know, that hves in a neighbour- 
hood of poor men, down our way, and he's right industrious, 
but he can't get rich and he never ken, cause all these other 
poor men hve on him." 

" What do you mean ? Do they ail drop in about dinner 
time ?" 

"No, not aU on 'em, but some on 'em evei'y day. And 
they keep borrowin' things of him. He haint spunk enough to 
insult 'em. If he'd just move into a rich neighbourhood and 
jest be a little sassy, and not keer so much about what folks 
said of bim, he'd get neh ; never knew a man that was indus- 
trious and sassy in this country that didn't get rich, quick, 
VOL. II. 1' 
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and get niggera to do Lis work for bim. Anybody ken that's 
smart. Thai-'a wliar tbey tried to raise som8 corn. "Wam't 
no com grew tbar ; tbat's eartin. Wonder what they live on ? 
See the staJks. They never made no corn. Plowed right 
down the hill ! Did yoa ever see anything like it ? As if 
this aile warn't poor enongh already. There now. Jnst the 
same. Only look at 'em ! 'Peai-s like they never see a stage 
afore. This ain't the rigiit road, the way they look at us, 
No, sartin, they never see a stage. Lord Grod ! see the 
babies. They never see a stage afore. No, the stage never 
went hy here afore, I know. This damn'd driver's jnst taien 
us ronnd this way to show off what he can do and pass away 
the time before breakfiist. Couldn't get no breakiast here if 
he wovdd stop— l^s we ate a baby. That's right ! step out 
where you ken see her good ; prehaps you'll never see a stage 
again ; bettei^ look now, right sharp. Yes, oh yes, sartin ; 
fet«h out all the babies. Haint you got no more ? Well, I 
ahouid hope not. Now, what is the use of so many babies ? 
That's the worst on't. I'd get married to-morrow if I wasn't 
sure I'd hev babies, I hate babies, can't bear 'em round me, 
and won't have 'em. I would like to be married. I know 
several ga^ I'd marry if 'twam't for that. "We , it's a fact. 
Just so. I hate the squalhn' things, I know I was bom a 
baby, bat I couldn't help it, could I ? I wish I hadn't been. 
I hate the squallin' things. If I had to hev a baby round me 
I should kill it." 

" If you had a baby of yoiu- own, you'd feel differently 
about it." 

" That's what they'tell me. I s'pose I should, but I don't 
want to feel differently. I hate 'em. I hate 'em." 

The coach stopped at length. We got out and found our- 
selves on the bank of an overflowed brook. A part of the 
bridge was broken up, the driver declared it impossible to ford 
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the stream, and said ho should retiun to the shanty, four 
miles ))ack, at which we had last changed horaes. We per- 
suaded him to take one of hia horses from the team and let 
ns see if we could not get aCTasa, I Bucceeded in doing thia 
■without difficulty, and turning the horse loose be returned. 
The driver, however, was still afraid to tiy to foi'd the stream 
with the coach and mails, and after trying our hest to per- 
suade him, I told him if he returned he should do it without 
me, hoping he would he shamed out of his pusiUanimity. 
Tazoo joined me, but the driver having again recovered the 
horse upon which he liad forded the streaaH turned about and 
drove hack. We pushed on, and after walldng a few miles, 
came to a neat new bouM, with a clustei- of old cabins about it. 
It was much the most comfortable establishment we had seen 
during the day. Truly a " sunny valley " home of northern 
Mississippi ^^ e entered quietly, and were received by two 
women who weie spinning in a room with three outside 
doors all open though a hne fire was burning, merely to warm 
the room, m a kige fire place, within. Upon our asking if 
we could have bieaMast prepared for us, one of the women 
went to the door and ga\e orders to a negro, and in a moment 
after, we saw six or seven black boys and girls chasing and 
clubbing a hen round the yard for our benefit. I regret to 
add that they did not sacceed in making her tender. At 
twelve o'clock we breakfasted, and were then accommodated 
with a bed, upon which we slept together for several hom-s. 
When I awoke I walked out to look at the premises. 

The house wae half a dozen rods from the high road, with 
a square yard all about it, in one comer of which was a small 
enclosure for stock, and a log stable and eom-Hirib. There 
were also three negro cabins ; one before the house, and two 
behind it. The house was a neat building of lo^, boarded 
over and painted on the outside. On the inside, the logs were 
F 2 
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neatly hewn to a plane face an! (,->nuscd Oiip jf the I \,n 
rooms contained b, bed, and 1 ut little othei tuimtme Ll e 
other was the common fitmilj apartment hutal9o\\asfurni lied 
with a bed. A duor opened into anothei ^mallei log house 
in the rear, in which weie tiT> rooms — one of them the 
iamily dining-room ; the ether the kitchen Behind this ^ as 
still another log erection fitfeen feet sqiitn* which ■^^ as the 
smoke-house, and in which a great store of bacon was kept 
The negro cabins were small, dilapidated, and dingy ; the 
walls were not chinked, and there were no windows — which, 
indeed, would have been a superfluous luxury, for there were 
spaces of several inches between the logs, thi-ough which there 
was nnohstructed vision. The fumitui'e in tlie cabins ivas of 
the simplest and rudest imaginable kind, two or tln'ee beds 
with dirty clothing upon them, a chest, a wooden stool or two 
made with an axe, and some earthenware and cooking appa- 
ratus. Everything within the cabins was coloured black by 
smoke. The chimneys of both the house and the cabins were 
built of splinters and clay, and on the outer side of the walls. 
At the door of each cabin were literally ' ' heaps " of babies and 
puppies, and behind or beside it a pig-stye and poultry coop, 
a ley-tub, and quantities of home-carded cotton placed upon 
boards to bleacli. Within each of them was a woman or two, 
spinning with the old-fashioned great wheel, and in the kitchen 
another woman was weaving coarse cotton shirting with the 
ancient rude hand-loom. The mistress herself was spinning 
in the living-room, and asked, when we had grown acquainted, 
what women at the Korth could find to do, and how they 
could ever pass tlie time, when they gave up spinning and 
weaving. She made the common eveiy-day clothing for all 
her fomily and her servants. They only bought a few " store- 
goods " for their " dress-up " clothes. She kept tlie negi-o girls 
Bpinning aJl through the winter, and at all times when they 
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were not needed in the field. She supposed they would 
begm to plant com now in a few days, and then the girls 
would go to work out of doors. I noticed that all the 
bed-clothing, the towels, curtadns, etc., in the house, were o£ 
homespun. 

5he proprietor, who had been absent on a fishing excur- 
sion, during the day, returned at duak. He was a man of 
the fiit, slow-and-easy style, and proved to be good-natured, 
talkative, and communicative. He had bought the tract of 
land he now occupied, and moved upon it about ten years 
before. He had made a large clearing, and could now sell it 
for a good deal more than he gave for it. He intended to 
sell whenever he couid get a good offer, and move on "West. 
It was the best land in this part of the country, and he had 
got it well fenced, and put up a nice house ; there were a 
great many people that like to have these things done for 
them in advance —and he thought he should not have to wait 
long for ft purchaser. He liked himself to be clearing land, 
and it was getting too close settled about here to suit him. 
He did not have much to do but to hunt and fish, and the 
game was getting so scarce it was too much trouble to go 
after it. He did not think there were so many cat in the 
creek ae there used to be either, but Uiere were more gar-fish. 
"When he first bought this land he was not worth much— had 
to run in debt — hadn't but three negroes. Now, he was 
pretty much out of debt and owned twenty negroes, seven of 
them prime field-hands, and he reckoned I had not seen 
a better lot anywhere. 

During the evening, all the cabins were illuminated by 
great fires, and, looking into one of them, I saw a very pic- 
turesque fiimily group ; a man sat on the ground making a 
basket, a woman lounged on a chest in the chimney corner 
smoking a [ii[.H), iiiid a boy and two girls sat in a bed which 
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had been drawn up opposite to lier, completing the fireside 
circle. They were talking and laughing eheorfully. 

The nest morning when I turned out I found "Yazoo loot- 
ing with the eye of a connoisseur at the seven prime field- 
hands, who at half-past seven were just starting off with hoes 
and axes for their day's work. As I approached him, he 
exclaimed with enthusiasm : — 

" Aren't them a right keen lookin' lot of niggere ?" 
And our host soon after coming out, he immediately walked 
np to him, saying : — 

" Why, friend, them yer niggers o' youm would he good 
for seventy bales of cotton, if you'd move down into our 
country." 

Their owner was perfectly aware of their value, and said 
everything good of them. 

" There's something rather singlar, too, about my niggers ; 
I don't know as I ever see anything like it anywhere else." 
" How so, sir ?" 

" Well, I reckon it's my way o' treatin' 'em, much as any- 
thing. I never hev no difficulty with 'em. Hen't hcked a 
nigger in five year, 'cept maybe sprouting some of the young 
ones sometimes. Fact, my niggers never want no lookin' 
arter ; they jus tek ier o' themselves. Fact, they do tek a 
greater interest in the crops than 1 do myself. There's 
another thing — I 'spose 'twill surprise you — there ent one of 
my niggers but what can read ; read good, too— better 'n I 
can, at any rate," 

" How did they learn ?" 

" Taught themselves. I b'heve there was one on 'em that 
I bought, that could read, and he taught all the rest. But 
niggera is mighty apt at kmin', a heap more 'n w'hite folks 
is." 

I said that this was contrary to the generally received opinion. 
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""Well, now, let me tell you," lie conuinned; "I had a toy 
to ■work, wlieii I waa bnildin', and my boys jus teachin' him 
night times and such, he wam't here more'n three months, 
a nd he kmcd to read as well as any man I ever heerd, and I 
know he didn't know his letters when he come here. It didn't 
seem to me any white man could haye done that ; does it to 
you, now ? 

" Sow old was he ?" 
" Wam't more'n seventeen, I reckon." 
" How do they get hooks — do yon get them for them ?" 
" Oh, no ; get 'em for themeelves, " 
" How ?" 
" Buy 'em." 

" How do they get the money ?" 
" Earn it," 
"How?". 

"By their own work. I tell you my niggers have got 
more money 'n I hev." 

" What kind of hooks do they get ?" 

" lieligioas kind a hooks ginerally — these stories ; and 
some of them will buy novels, I believe. They won't let on 
to that, but I expect they do it." 

They bought them of peddlers. I inquired about the law 
to prevent negroes reading, and asked if it allowed books to 
be sold fo negroes. He had never heard of any such law — 
didn't believe there was any. The Yaa;oo man said there waa 
such a law in his countiy. Negroes never had anything to 
read there. I asked our host if his negroes were religious, as 
their choice of works would have indicated. 

" Yes ; all on 'em, I reckon. Don't s'pose yon'U believe 
it, but I tell you it's a fact ; I haint heerd a swear on this 
place for a twelvemonth. They keep the Lord's day, too, 
right tight, in gineral." 
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" Our Diggers is migMy wicked down in Yallerbuab county,'* 
said my companion ; " they dance," 
" Dance on Sunday ?" I asked. 
" Oh, no, we don't allow that," 
" What do they do, then — go to meeting ?" 
"Why, Sundays they sleep mostly; they've been at work 
hard all the week, you know, and Sundays they stay in their 
cabins, and sleep and talk to each other. There's so 
many of 'em together, they don't want to go visiting off the 
place." 

" Are yonr nogroos Baptists or Methodists ?" I inquired of 
our host. 

" All Baptists ; niggers allers want to he ducked, you 
know. They ain't content to he just titch'd with water ; they 
must he ducked in all over. There was two niggers jmed 
the Methodists up here last simimer, and they made the 
minister pat 'era into the hi-anch ; they wouldn't jine 'less 
he'd duck 'em," 

"The Bihle says baptize, too," observed Yazoo. 
" Well, they think they must be ducked all under, or 
'tain't no good," 

" Do they go to meeting ?" 
" Yes, they hev a meeting among themselves." 
" And a preacher ?" 
"Yes; a nigger preacher," 

"Our niggers is mighty wicked; they dance!" repeated 
Yazoo. 

" Do you consider dancing so very wicked, then ?" I asked, 
" Well, I don't account so mj^elf, as I know on, but they 
do, you know — the pious people, all kinds, except the 'Pis- 
copers ; some o' them, they do dance themselves, I beheve. 
Do you dance in your country ?" 
" Yes." 
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" What sort of dances— cotillions and reels ?" 
" Yes ; what do you ?" 

"Well, we dance cotillions and reels toOj and we dance on 
a plank; that's the kind of dancin' I like best." 
"How is it done?" 

" Why, don't you know that ? Ton stand face to face with 
your partner on a plank and keep a dancin'. Put the plank 
up on two barrel heads, so it'll kind o' spring. At some of 
our parties — that's among common kind o' people, you know 
— it's great fun. They dance as fast as they can, and the 
folks all stand round and holler, ' Keep it up, John !' ' Go 
U, Nance !' ' Don't give it up so .'' ' Old Vir^inny never 
UreV 'Seel and toe, ketch afire!' ai)d such kind of obser- 
vations, and clap and stamp 'em." 
" Do your negroes dance much ? ' 

" Yes, they are mighty fond oii't. Saturday night tb^ 
dance all night, and Sunday nights too. Daytime they sleep 
and rest theniselves, and Sunday nights we let 'em dance and 
sing if they want. It does 'em good, yoii know, to enjoy 
tbeirselves." 

" They dance to the banjo, I suppose ?" 
" Banjos and violins ; some of 'em has got violins." 
" I like to hear negroes sing," said I. 
" Mggers is aUers good singera nat' rally," said our host. 
" I reckon they got better lungs than white folks, tbey hev 
such powerful voices." 

We were sitting at this time on the rail fence at the comer 
of a hog-pen and a large half-cleared field. In tliat part of 
tbis field nearest the house, among the old stumps, twenty or 
thirty small fi-uit trees bad been planted. I asked what sorta 
they were. 

" I don't know — good kinda tho', I aspect ; I bought 'em 
for that at any rate." 
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" Where did you buy them ?" 

" 1 bought 'em of a I'elkv that came a peddlin' round here 
last fe.ll ; he ^id I'd find 'em good." 

" "What did jou pay for them ?" 

" A bit apiece." 

" That's very cheap, if they're good for anything ; yon are 
sure they're grafted, arn't you ?" 

" Only by what he said— he said they ^as ^laftcd kinds 
I't6 got a paper in the honsen he ^ni me tplls ahuut em 
leastways, he said it did. Thej t. the cuio e t kinda ot tieLi 
printed into it you ever heeid on But I did not buy none 
only the fcuit kinds." 

Getting off the fence I began to pick about the roots of 
one of tliem with my pocket-knife. After exposing the tmuk 
for five or sis inches below the surface, I aaid, "You've 
planted these too deep, if they're all like this. Tou slioidd 
have the gmimd dished about it or it won't grow." I tried 
another, and after picking some minutes without finding any 
signs of the " coDar," I asked if they had ali been planted so 
deeply. 

" I don't know — I told the boys to put 'em in abo\it two 
feet, and I espeet they did, for they fencied to have apple- 
trees growin'." 

The catalogue of the tree-peddler, which afterwards came 
into my possession, CLuite justified the opinion my host ex- 
pressed of the kinds of trees described in it. The reader sliall 
judge for himself, and I assure him that the foUo^'i'Uig is a 
literal transcript of it, omitting the sections headed " Ancebus 
new," "Camelias," " Ehododendrums," "Bubbs Pui'ony," 
"liosiers," "Wind's flowers of the greatest scarcity," "Bul- 
bous Eoota, and of vaiious kinds of graiues,'" 
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SPECIAL CATALOGUE 

OP THE PLANTS, I'LOWESS, SHRUBS IMPORTED BY 
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"But come," said the farmer, "go in; take a drink. 
Break&st'li be ready right smart." 

" I don't want to drink before breakfast, thank you." 

"Why not?" 

" I'm not Etccuatomed to it, and I don't find it's wholesome." 

Not wholesome to drink before breakfest! That was "a 
new kiuk " to our jolly host, and troubled him as much as a 
new " ism " would an old fogy. Not wholesome ? He had 
always reckoned it warn't very wholesome not to drink before 
breakfest. He did not expect I bad seen a great many 
healthier men than he was, had I ? and he alwa^ took a 
drink before breakfast. If a man just kept himseKwell strung 
up, without ever stretching himseK right tight, he didn't 
reckon damps or heat would ever do liira much harm. He 
had never had a sick day aince he came to this place, and be 
reckoned that this vras owin' considerable to the good rye 
whfeky be took. It was a healthy ti-ac' of land, though, he 
belie?ed, a mighty healthy trae' ; everything seemed to thrive 
here. We must eee a niggor-gal that he ^vaa raisin' ; she 
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was just coming five, and would poll up nigh upon a hundred 
weight. 

" Two year ago," he continued, after teking his dram, as 
we aat by the fii^e in the north room, " when I had a carpen- 
ter here to finish off this house, I told one of my boys he must 
come in and help him. I reckoned he would lam quick, if he 
was a mind to. So he come in, and a week arterwards he 
fitted the plank and laid thia floor, and now you just look at it ; 
I don't believe any man could do it better, lliat was two 
year ago, and now he's as good a carpenter as you ever see. I 
bought him some tools after the carpenter left, and he can do 
anything with 'em — make a table or a chest of drawers or any- 
thing. I think niggera is somehow nat'rally ingenious ; more 
so 'n white folks. They is wonderful apt to any kind of slight." 
I took out my pocket-rnap, and while studying it, asked 
Tazoo some questions about the route East. Not having yet 
studied geography, as he oteerved, he could not answer. Our 
host inqnired where I was going, that way. I said I should 
go on to Carolina. 

" Expect you're going to buy a rice-iarm, in the Cai'olinies, 
aint you ? and I reckon you're up here speckylating arter nig- 
ger stock, aint you now ?" 

" Well," said I, " I woidd n't mind getting that fat girl of 
yours, if we can made a trade. How much a pound will j'ou 
sell her at ?" 

" We don't sell niggers by the pound in this countiy." 
" Well, how much by the lump ?" 

" Well, I don't know ; reckon I don't keer about sellin' her 
just yet." 

After breakfet, I inquired about the management of the 
farm. He said that he purchased negixies, as he was able, 
from time to time. He grew rich by tlxe improved saleable 
value of his land, arising in pari irortx their labour, and from 
their natimil increase and improvement, for he bought only 
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such as would be likely to inerease in yalue on bis haml^. He 
had been obliged to spend but little money, being able to live 
and provide most of the food and clothing for his femily and 
his people, by the production of his fiirm. He made a little 
cotton, which he had to send some distance to be ginned and 
baled, and then waggoned it seventy miles to a market ; also 
raised some wheat, which he turned into flour at a neighbour- 
ing mill , and sent to the same market. This transfer engaged 
much of the winter labour of his man-slaves. 

I said that I supposed the Memphis and Charleston taihoad, 
as it progressed east, would shorten the distance to whicli it 
woidd be necessary to draw his cotton, and so be of much ser- 
vice to him. He did not know that. He did not know as he 
should ever use it. He expected they would charge pretty 
high for carrying cotton, and his niggers hadn't any thing else 
to do. It did not really cost him anything now to send it to 
Memphis, because he had to board the niggers and the cattle 
anyhow, and they did not want much more on the road than 
they did at home. 

He made a large crop of corn, which, however, was mainly 
consumed by his own force, and he killed annually about one 
hundred and fifty hogs, the bacon of which was all consumed 
in his own family and by his people, or sold to passing ti-avel- 
lera. In the fall, a great many drovers and slave-dealers 
passed over the road with their stock, and they freijuently 
camped against this house, so as to buy com and bacon of him. 
Tlaa they cooked themselves. 

There were sometiin.es two hundred negroes brought along 
together, going South. He didn't always have ba«on to spare 
for them, though he killed one hundred and fifty swine. They 
were generally bad character, and had been sold for feu t by 
their owners. Some oftlie slave-dealers were high-minded, 
e men, he thought ; " high-toned gentlemen, as ever 
e of 'em, was." 
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Niggers were great eaters, and wanted more meat than 
white folks ; ivuil lie alimjs gave hie as mucU as they wantisd, 
and more too. The negro cook always got dinner for them, 
and took what she hked for it ; his wife didn't know mneli 
about it. She got as much as she liked, and he guessed she 
didn't spare it. When the field-hands were anywhere within 
a re^onahle distance, they always came rrp to the house to get 
their dinner. K they were going to work a great way off, 
they wo'ild carry their dinner with them, They did as they 
liked about it. When they hadn't taken their dinner, the cook 
called them at twelve o'clock with a conch. They ate in the 
kitchen, and he had the same dinner that they did, right out 
of tire same frying-pan ; it was all tlie same, only they ate in 
the Idtchen, and he ate in the room we were in, with the door 
open between them. 

I brought Tip the subject of the cost of lahonr, North and 
South. He had no apprehension that there wordd ever he any 
want of lalx)urera at the South, and could not understand that 
the ruhng price indicated the state of the demand for them. 
He thought negroes would increase more rapidly than the 
need for their labour. " Niggers," said he, " hreed faster than 
white folks, a 'mazin' eight, you know ; they begin younger." 

" How young do they begin ?" 

" Sometimes at fbm'teen, sometimes at sixteen, and some- 
times at eighteen." 

" Do you let them marry so young as that ?" 1 inquired. 
He laughed, and said, "They don't very often wait to be 
married." 

"When they maiTy, do they liave a minister- to marry 
them ?" 

" Yes, generally one of their own preachers." 

" Do they with you ?" I inquired bf Yazoo. 

" Yes, sometimes they hev a ivhi' e minister, and sometime 
a black one, and if there arn't neither handy, they gei some of 
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the pious ones to marry 'em. But then very often they only 
just come and ask our consent, and then go ahead, without any 
more ceremoay. They just call themselves married. But 
moat niggers likes a ceremony, you know, and they generally 
mate out to hev one somehow. They don't very often get 
laairied for good, though, without trying each other, as they 
say, for two or three weeks, to see how they are going to like 
each other." 

I alterwarda asked how fer it was to the post-office. It was 
sis miles. " One of my hoys," said our host, " always gets 
the paper every week. He goes to visit his wife, and passes 
by the post-ofQce every Sunday. Our paper hain't come, 
though, now, for three weeks. The mail don't come very re- 
gular." All of his negroes, who had wives off the pla«e, left 
an hour before sunset on Saturday evening. One of them, 
who had a mfe twenty miles away, left at twelve o'clock Satur- 
day, and got back at twelve o'clock Monday. 

" We had a nigger once," said Yazoo, " that had a vrffe fif- 
teen miles away, and he used to do so ; but he did some ras- 
cality once, and he was afraid to go again. He told us his 
wife was so far off, 't was too mucli trouble to go there, and ho 
believed he'd give her up. We was glad of it. He was a 
darned rascally nigger— allers getting into scrapes. One time 
we sent him to mill, and he went round into town and sold 
some of the meal. The storekeeper wouldn't pay him for't, 
'cause he hadn't got an order. The nest time we were in town, 
the storekeeper just showed us the bag of meal ; said he reck- 
oned 't was stole ; so when we got home we just tied him ttp 
to the tree and licked him. He's a right smai-t nigger ; ras- 
cally niggers allers is smart. I'd rather have a rascally nigger 
than any other — the/s so smart allers. He is about the best 
nigger we've got." 

"I have heard," said I, " that religious negroes were gene- 
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rally the most valuable. I have been toU that a third mora 
wotiM he given for a man if he were reUgioue." " Well, I 
never heerd of it before," said he. Obt host thought there 
was no difference in the market value of sinners and saints. 

"Only," observed Tazoo, "the rascalier a nigger is, the 
better he'll work. Now that yer nigger I was tellin' you on, 
he's woiih more'n any other nigger we've got. He's a yaller 
nigger." 

I asked their opinion as to the comparative value of black 
and yellow negroes. Oui' host had two bright mulatto boys 
among his— didn't tliir.k tliere was much difference, "but 
allers reckoned yellow ienoira was tlie best a little ; they 
worked smarter. He would rather have them." Tazoo 
would not ; he " didn't think but what they'd work as well ; 
but he didn't fancy yellow negroes 'round him ; would ratlier 
have real black ones." 

I asked our host if he Lad no foreman or driver, for his ne- 
groes, or if he gave hie directions to one of them in pai'ticular 
for ftlJ the rest. He did not. They all did just as they 
pleased, and arranged the work among themselves. They 
never needed driving. 

" If I ever notice one of 'em getting a little slack, I just 
talk to him ; tell him we must get out of the grass, and I 
want to hev him stir himself a little more, and then, maybe, 
I slip a dollar into Lis hand, and when he gits into the field 
he'll go ahead, and the rest seeing him, won't let themselves 
be distanced by liim. My niggers never want no lookiu' 
artei'. They tek more interest in tlie crop tlian I do myself 
every one of 'em." 

Eeligious, instructed, and seeking fiu-ther enlighteirment 
industrious, enei-getic, and self directing ; well fed, respected 
and trusted by their master, and this master an illiterate, in- 
dolent, and carelea? man i A very difi'erent state of tilings, 
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ttiis, from what I saw on a certain gi'eafc cotton plantet's 
estate, whei'e a profit of S 1 00,000 was made in a single year, 
but where five hundi-ed negroes were constantly kept under 
the whip, where religion was only a pow-wow or cloak for 
immorality, and where the negro was considered to be of an 
inferior race, especially designed by Proyidence to be kept in 
the position he there occupied ! A very different thing ; and 
strongly suggesting what a very different thing this negro 
servitude might be made in genera!, were Uie ruhng disjosi- 
tion of the Sonth more just and sensible. 

About half-past eleven, a stage coach, which had come earlier 
in the morning from the East, and had gone on as far as the 
brook, returned, having had our luggage transferred to it from 
the one we had left on the other side. In the transfer a portion 
of mine was omitted and never recovered. Up to this time our 
host had not paid the smallest attention to any work his men 
were doing, or even looked to see if they had fed the cattle, but 
had lounged about, sitting upon a fence, chewing tobacco, and 
talking with ns, evidently very glad to have somebody to con- 
verse with. He went in once again, alter a drink ; showed us 
the bacon he had in his smoke-house, and told a good many 
stories of his experience in life, about a white man's "dying 
hard " in the neighbourhood, and of a tree falling on a team 
with which one of his negroes was ploughing cotton, " which 
was lucky " — that is, that it did not kill the negro — and a 
good deal about "hunting" when he was younger and 
l^hter. 

Still absurdly mfluenced by an old idea which I had 
brought to the South with me, 1 waited, aft-er the coach came 
in sight, for Yazoo to put the question, which he presently 
did, boldly enough. 

" Well ; reckon we're goin' now. Wliat's the d 
" Well ; reckon seventy-five cents '11 be right." 
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THE INTERIOR COTXOS DISTRICTS — CENTRAL MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, ETC. 

Central Mississi^i, May Slsi. — Yesterday was a raw, eoM 
day, wind north-east, like a dry north-east atorm at home. 
Fortunately I came to the pleasantesfc hoiKe and household I 
had seen for some time. The proprietor was a native of 
Maryknd, and had travelled in the North ; a devout Metho- 
dist, and somewhat educated. He first came South, as I un- 
derstood, for tlie benefit of his health, hia iunga being weak. 

His first dwelling, a nide log cabin, waa still standing, and 
was occupied by some of hia slaves. The new houae, a cottage, 
consisting of four rooms and a hall, atood in a amall grove of 
oaks ; the family were quiet, kind, and aensible. 

"When I anived, the oldest boy was at work, holding a 
plough in the cotton-field, hut he left it and came at once, with 
confident and afiahle comiesy, to entertain me. 

My boat had been in Texas, and after exploring it quite 
thoroughly, concluded that he much preferred to remain where 
he waa. He found no part of that country where good land, 
timber, and a healthy cbmate were combined : in the West he 
did not like the vicinage of the Germans and Mexicans ; more- 
over, he didn't "fimcy" a prairie county. Here, in favourable 
years, be got a bale of cotton to the acre. Not so much now 
as formerly. Still, he said, tlae soil would be good enough 
for him here, for many years to come. 

I went five ianeB to the stable without being able to fmd 
a servant there. I waa always told that " the boy " would 
feed my horso, nnd take good care of him, wlir-u lie came; 
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and 80 at length I had to go to bed, tmsting to this aGsiiiance. 
I went out just l>efore breakfest next morning, and found the 
horse with only ten dry cobs in the maoger. I searched for 
the boy ; could not find liini, bub was told that my horse had 
been fed. I said, " I wish to have him fed more — as much 
aa he mil eat." Very well, the boy shoiild give bim more. 
"When I went out after breakfast the hoy was leading out the 
horse. I asked if be had givtai him com this morning. 
" Oh yes, sir." 

" How many ears did yon give hini ?" 
"Ten or fifteen — or sixteen, sir; he eats very hearty." 
I went into the stable and saw that be had not been fed ; 
there were the same ten cobs (dry) in the manger. I doubted, 
indeed, from their appearance, if the boy had fed him at all 
the night before. I fed hini mtb leaves myself, but could not 
get into the com crib. The proprietor was, I do not doubt, 
perfectly honest, but the negro had probably stolen the com 
for his own hoga and fowls. 

Tlie nest day I rode more than thirty miles, having secured 
a good feed of corn for the hoi-se at midday. At nightfiill I 
was much fatigued, but had as yet failed to get lodging. It 
began to rain, and grew daik, and I kept the road with diffi- 
culty. About niae o'clock I came to a large, comfortable 
house. 

An old lady sat in the verandah, of whom I asked if I could 
be accommodated for the night : " Reckon so," she replied : 
then after a few moments' reflection, without rising from her 
chair she shouted, " Gal ! — gal !" Presently a girl came. 
" Missis ?" 
" Call Tom !" 

The gii-! went off, while I remained, waiting for a more 
definite answer. At length she returned : " Tom ain't there. 
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" Who ia there ?" 
" Old Pete." 

" "Well, tell him to eome and take tliis gentleman's horse," 

Pete came, smd I went with him to the gate where I had 

fastened my horse. Here he called for some younger slave to 

come and tate him down to " the pen," while he took off the 

saddle. 

All this time it was raining, hut any rapidity of movement 
was out of the question. Pete continued shouting. "Why 
not lead the horse to the pen yourself ?" I asked, ' ' I must 
take care of de saddle and tings, massa ; tote 'em to de house 
whar dey'U he safe. Dese niggers is so treacherous, can't 
leave nothin' roun' but dey'U hook anthing off of it." 

Nest morning, at dawn of day, I saw honest Pete come 
into the room where I was in hed and go stealthily to his 
young master's clothes, probably mistaking them for mine. 
I moved and he dropped them and shmk out to the next room 
wheie he went loudly to making, a fi e I managed tc bte tl e 
horse wtU ifi night n 1 mornm^ 

There wen, thite | ratty ^ un^, ^ omen in this htusi f 
goad mannei-s and well diess d e\ce}t foi the abundance ot 
rm^ and jewehy which they displayed at breakfast One of 
them Burpnsed me not a little at the table I bad leen 
offered in sucees'iion fnei h m and eg_,6 sweet potatoes 
apple pie com biead and moUs'^es this last article I de 
chnel and pas el it to thf y ung lady opposite lotkmi^ to 
see how it wa^ to he used She had on i hreakiast plate 
fried ham anl e^^^ and apple jie and pomed molaa ei 
bet wet n thtni 

Jjne Is/. — I st-ipeJ last evening dt the houfie it a, m,in 
who was called " Doctor " by his family, but who was, to judge 
from his language, very illiterate. His son, by whom I was 
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firat reeeiyed, followed me to the stable. He had orfered a 
negro child to lead my horse, but as I saw tiie little fellow 
could n't hold him I went myself He had no fodder (eorn- 
loaves), and proposed to give the horae some shucks (com- 
husks) dipped in salt water, and, as it was now too late to go 
further, I assented. Eelshazzar licked them greedily, but 
would not eat them, and they seemed to destroy his appetite 
for com, for late in the evening, having groped my way into 
the stable, I ibund seven small ears of com, almost untasted, 
in the manger. I got the young man to come out and give 
him more. 

The " Doctor " retm-ned from " a hunt," as he said, with no 
game but a turtle, which he had taken from a " trot line " — 
a hne, with hooks at intervals, stretched across the river. 

The house was large, and in a good-sized parlour or com- 
mon room stood a handsome centre table, on which were a 
few hooks and papers, mostly Baptist publications. I sat 
here alone in the evening, straining my eyes to read a 
wretchedly piinted newspaper, till I was offered a bed. I 
was very tired and sleepy, having been ill two nights before. 
The bed was apparently clean, and I gladly embraced it. 

My host, holding a candle for me to undress by (there 
■was no candlestick in the house), called to a boy on the 
outfflde to festen the doors, which he did by setting articles 
of fomiture against them. When I had got into bed he went 
himaeK info an inner room, the door of which he closed and 
&stened in the same manner. No sooner was the light with- 
drawn than I was attacked by bugs. I was determined, if 
possible, not to be kept awake by them, but they soon con- 
quered me. I never suffered such incessant and merciless 
persecution fi-om them before. In half an hotir I was nearly 
frantic, and leaped from bed. But what to do ? There was 
no use in making a disturbance about it ; doubtless every 
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other Tjecl B.nd resting place in the house was full of them. 1 
shook out my day clothes carefully and put them on, and 
then pushing away the barricade, opened the door and went 
into the paidonr. At first I thought that I would an^ange 
the ehaira in a row and sleep on them; hut this I found 
impracticahle, for the seats of the chairs were too narrow, and 
moreoYer of deerskin, which was sure to be full of Beas if not 
of bugs. Stiff and sore and weak, I groaningly lay down 
where the light of the moon came through a broken window, 
for bugs feed but little escept in darkness, and with my 
saddle-ba^ for a pillow,, again essayed to sleep. Fleas ! in- 
stantly. There was nothing else to be done ; I was too tired 
to sit up, even if that would have effectually removed the 
annoyance. Finally I dozed — not bng, I think, for I was 
suddenly a'rt'akened by a large insect dropping upon my eye. 
I struck it off, and at the moment it stung me. My eyehd 
swelled immediately, and grew painful, but at length I slept 
in spite of it. I was once more awakened by a large beetle 
which fell on me from the window ; once more I got asleep, 
till finally at fovir o'clock I awoke with tliafc feverish dryness 
of the eyea which indicates a determination to sleep no more. 
It was daylight, and I was stiff and shivering ; the inflamma- 
tion and pain of the sting in my eyelid had in a gi'eat degree 
subsided. I pushed back the holt of the outside door-bek, 
and went to the stable. The negroes were already at work 
in the field. Belshaazar had had a bad night too : that was 
evident. The floor of the stall, being of earth, hod been 
trodden into two hoUows at each end, leaving a smaE rough 
hillock in the centre. Bad as it was, however, it was the 
best in the stable ; only one in four of the stalls having a 
manger that was not broken down. A wee little black girl 
and boy were cleaning their mastei-'s horses — mine tliey were 
afraid of. They had managed to put some fresh com in his 
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manger, however, and as he refused to eat, I took a eorry- 
comh aud brush, and in the next two houi-a gave hiin the fiist 
thorough grooming he had enjoyed since I owned him. I 
conld not detect the reason of his loss of appetite. I had 
been advised by an old soiithem traveller to examine the coin 
when my horse refused to eat — if com were high I might find 
that it had been" greased. From the actions of the horse, 
then and snbseqnently, I suspect some b.-ick of this kind waa 
here practised upon me. When I returned to the liouee and 
asked to wash, water was given me in a vessel which, though 
I doubted the right of my host to a medical diploma, certainly 
smelt strongly of the shop — it was such as is used by apotheca- 
ries in mixing drugs. The title of Doctor is often popularly 
given at the South to druggists and vendera of popular medi- 
cines ; very probably he had been one, and bad now retired 
to enjoy the respectability of a planter. 

Jmie 2nd. — I met a ragged old negro, of whom I asked the 
way, and at what house within twelve miles I had bettor stop. 
He advised me to go to one more than twelve miles distant. 

" I suppose," said I, " I can stop at any house along the 
road here, can't I ? They'll all take in travellers ?" 

" Yea, air, if youH take rough fiire, such aa travellers baa 
to, sometimes. They're all damn'd rascals along dig road, tor 
iea or twelve miles, and you'll get nothin' hut rough hx&. 
But I say, massa, rough fere 's good enough for dia world ; 
ain't it, massa ? Dis world ain't nothin ; dis is bell, dis is, 
I caJIa it ; hell to what 's a comin' arter, ha ! ha ! Ef you 'n 
prepared ? you says. I don't look much 's if I ^vas prepared, 
does I ? nor talk like it, mitber. De Lord he cum to me in 
my cabin in de night time, in de year '45." 

""What?" 

"De Lord ! massa, dc breascd Lord ! He cum to me in 
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de night time, in de year '45, and he says to me, says lie, 
' 111 spare you yet five year longer, oH boy !' So when '50 
cum round I thought my time had cum, sure ; but aa I didn't 
die", I reckon de Lord has 'cepted of me, and I 'epecs I shall 
l>e saved, dough I don't bolt much like it, ha ! ha ! ho ! ho ! 
de Lord am my rock, and he shall not perwail over me, I 
will lie down in green pastures and take u;^ my bed in hell, 
yet will not His mercy eircumwent me. Grot some baccy, 
master ?" 

A htUo after sunset I came to an unusually promising 
plantation, the dwelling being within a large enclosure, in 
which there was a well-kept southern sward shaded by fine 
ti'eea. The house, of the usual form, was painted white, and 
the large number of neat out-buildings seemed to indicate 
opulence, and, I thought, unusual good taste in ite owner. 
A lad of sisteen received me, and said I could stay ; I might 
fasten my honie, and when the negroes came up he would 
have him taken care of. "When I had done so, and had 
brought the saddle to the verandah, he offered me a chair, 
and at once commenced a conversation in the cliaraoter of 
entertainer. Nothing in his tone or manner would have 
indicated that he was not the Mher of the family, and pro- 
prietor of the establishment. No prince royal could have 
had more assui'ed and nonchalant dignity. Yet a northern 
stable-boy, or apprentice, of his age, would seldom he found 
as ignorant, 

"Where do you live, sir, when you are at home?" he 
asked. 

"At New York." 

" New York isa big place, sir, I expect ?" 

"Tea, very big." 

" Big as New Orleans, is it, sir ?" 

" Yes, much bigger." 
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Bigger 'n New Orleans ? It must be a bully city." 

Yes ; the largest in America." 

Sickly there now, sir ?" 

No, not now ; it is sometimes." 

Like New Orleans, I suppose ?" 

■ No, never so ba^ as New Orleans sometime is." 

■ Eight healthy plac«, I expect, sir ?" 

' Yes, I believe ao, for a place of its size." 

' What diseases do you liave there, sir ?" 

' All sorts of diseases — not so much fever, however, as you 



and hooping-cough, sometimes, I reckon?" 
Yes, 'most all the time, I dare say." 
All the time ! People must die there right smart. Some 
dyin' 'most every day, I expect, sir ?" 
More than a hundred eveiy day, I suppose." 
Gosh ! a hundred every day ! Almighty sickly pla«e 't 
the?" 

It is such a large place, you sec— seven hundred thousand 
people." 

" Seven hundred tliousand— expect that's a heap of people, 
ain't it ?" 

His father, a portly, weU-dressed man, soon came in, and 
learning that I had been in Mexico, said, '■ I suppose there's 
a heap of Americans flocking in and settling up that country 
along on the line, ain't there, sir ?" 

" No, air, very few. I saw none, in feet — only a few 
Irishmen and Frenchmen, who called themselves Americans. 
Those were the only foreigners I saw, except negroes." 
" Niggers ! Where were they from ?" 
" They were runaways from Texas." 
"But their masters go tliere and get them again, don't 
they?" 
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" No, sir, they can't." 
" Why not V" 

"The Mexicana are friencUy to the niggera, and protect 
them," 

" But why not go to the GoYGmment ?" 
" The Goyemment considers them as free, sLiid ivill not let 
them he taken hack." 

" But that's stealing, sir. Why don't oiu- Grovemment make 
them deliver them uj) ? What good is tlie GoTsmment to ua 
if it don't preserve the rights of property, sir ? Niggers ai'e 
propei-ty, ain't they ? and if a man steals my pix)perty, ain't 
the Government hound to get it for me ? Niggers are pro- 
perty, sir, the same as horses and cattle, and nobody's any 
more right to help a nigger that's run away tlian he has to 
steal a horse." 

He spoke very angiily, and was excited. Perhaps he was 
indirectly addressing me, as a Korthem man, on the general 
subject of fugitive slaves. I said that it was necessary to 
have special treaty stipulations about such matters. The 
Mexicans lost their peoms— bounden scR'ants ; tliey ran away 
to our side, but the United Statra Government never took any 
measures to restore them, nor did tlie Mexicans ask it. 
" But," he answered, in a tone of indignation, " those are not 
niggera, are they ? They are white people, sir, just as 
white as the Mexicans themselves, and just as much right to 
be fi'ee." 

My horse stood in the yard till tpiite dark, the negmes not 
coming in from the cotton-lield. I twice proposed to take 
him to the stable bnt he snid, No : the niggers would come 
up soon and ittend to him Just as we wei-e call ed to supper, 
the negroes be^on to m ite tlieir appearance, getting over a 
fence with tlitn bjes nd the m '■ter called to one to put the 
horse in the htitble, and to W e good caie of him." " I 
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TranE him k> have all the com he'll eat," said I. " Yes, sir ; 
feed him well ; do you hear tliere '" 

The house was meagrely tumishel withm net n arlj ai 
well as the most cortunon New En^lind faim hoiase I taw 
no boote and no deeorationh The interior wo >d ■work waa 
unpainted. 

At supper there were three negro giils in attendance — two 
children of twelve or fourteen years of age and an oldei one 
but in a few moments thej ill disapj eaied The mistie&i 
called aloud several times, md it lBUj,th the ildtst time 
bringing in bot biscuit, 
" Where's Sidte and Bet ?" 
" In the kitchen, missus." 
" Tell them both to come to me, right off." 
A few minutes afterwards, one of the girls slunk in and 
stood behind me, as fiir as possible from her mistress. Pre- 
sently, however, she was discovered. 

" Yon Bet, you there ? Oome here ! come here to me I 
close to me ! (Slap, slap, slap.) Now, why don't you stay 
in here ? (Slap, slap, slap, on the side of the head.) I 
know ! you want to be out in the kitchen with them Indians ! 
(Skip, slap, slap.) Now see if you can stay here," {8lap !) 
The other girl didn't come at aU, and was forgotten. 

As soon as sapper was over my hostess esclaimed, " Now, 
you Bet, stop crying there, and do you go right stmight 
home ; mind you run every step of the way, and if you stop 
one minute in the kitchen you'd better look out. Begone !" 
During the time I was in the house she was incessantly scold- 
ing the servants, in a manner very disagreeable for me to 
hear, though they seemed to regard it very httle. 

The Indians, I learned, lived some miles away, and were 
hired to hoe cotton. I inquired their wages. "Well, it 
costa me about four bits (fifty cents) a day," (including food, 
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probably). They ^-orked well for a few days at a time; 
were better at picking than at hoeing. " They don't pick so 
much in a day as niggers, hut do it better." The women 
said they were good for nothing, and her husband had no 
business to plant so much cotton that he couldn't 'tend it 
with his own slave hands. 

^Vhile at table a young man, very diity and sweaty, with 
a ragged shii-t and no coat on, came in to supper. He was 
surly and rude in his actions, and did not apeak a word ; he 
left the table before I had finished, and lighting a pipe, laid 
himself at full length on the floor of the room to smoke. 
This was the overeeer. 

Immediately after supper the master told me that he was 
in the habit of going to bed early, and he would show me 
where I was to sleep . He did so, and left me without a 
candle. It was dark, and I did not know the way to the 
stables, so I soon went to bed. On a feather bed I did not 
enjoy much rest, and when I at last awoke and dressed, 
hreakfeat was just ready. I said I would go first to look 
after my horse, and did so, the planter following me. I 
found him standing in a miserable stall, in a sony state ; he 
Lad nob been cleaned, and there were no cols or other indica- 
tions of his having been fed at all since he had been there. I 
Sdid to my host — 

" He has not Wen ted, '.ir '" 

"I wonder' li<im't he' ' "\Yell, I'll have him fed. I 
s'pose the overseer foi:;ot him " 

But, instead of going to the cub and feeding him at once 
liimself, he letmned to the house and Mew a horn for a negio ; 
when altei a long time one came m sight from the cotton- 
heMs, he called to him to go to the overseer for the key of 
the com crib and feed the gpntleinan's hoi-se, and asked me 
now to come to bn-akt L-.t The oviiseer joined us as a 
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supper ; nothing was said to him about my liorsG, and lie was 
perfeotly ailent, and conducted himself like an angry or sulky 
man in all his actions. Aa before, when he had finished his 
meal, without waiting for others to leave the table, he lighted 
a pipe aud lay down to rest on the floor. I went to the 
stable and found my horse had been supplied with seven poor 
ears of com only. I came ba<Jt to ask for more, but could 
find neither mister nor overseer. "While I was packing my 
aaddle-bags preparatoiy to leaving, I heard my host call a 
negro to " clean that gentleman's horse aud bring him here." 
As it was late, I did not interpose. While I was putting on 
the bridle, he took off the musquito tent attached to the 
saddle and examined it. I explained why I carried it. 

" Tou won't want it any more," said he ; " no musquitoes 
of any account where you are going now ; you'd better give 
it to me, sir ; I should like to use it when I go a-fishing ; 
musquitoes are powerful bad in the swamp." After some 
fiirther solicitation, as I seldom used it, I gave it to him. 
Almost immediately affcerwai^ds he charged me a dollar for my 
entertainment, which I paid, notwithstanding the value of 
the' tent was several times that amount. Hospitality to 
travellers is so entirely a matter of business with the common 



J. jjaoool the hoe-gang at work in the cotton-field, tJie 
overseer lounging among them canning a whip ; there were 
ten or twelve of them ; not one looked up at me. Witliin 
ten minutes I passed five who were ploughing, with no over- 
Beer or driver in sight, and each stopped his plough to gaze 



June iSrd. — Yesterday I met a well-dressed man upon the 
road, and inquired of him if he could recommend me to a 
e place to pass the night. 
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" Tea, I can," said lie ; " you stop at John Watson's, He 
is a real good fellow, and his wife is a nice, tidy woman ; he's 
got a good house, and you'll be as well taken care of thei'e as 
in any place I know." 

" What I am most concerned about is a clean bed," said I. 
" Well, you are safe for that, there." 
So distinct a recommendation was unusual, and when I 
reached the house he had described to me, though it was not 
yet dark, I stopped to solicit entertainment. 

In the gallery sat a fine, stalwart man, and a woman, who 
in size and figure matched him well. Some ruddy, fat chil- 
dren were playing on the steps. The man wore a fvill beard, 
■which is very uncommon in these parts. I rode to a horse- 
block near the gallery, and asked if I could be accommodated 
for the night. " Oh, y^, you can stay here if you can get 
along -wilJiout anything to eat ; we don't have anything to 
eat but once a week." "Xou look as if it agreed with you, 
I reckon I'll try it for one night." "AUght, sir, alight. 
Why, you came from Texas, didn't yovi? Your rig looks 
like it," he said, as I dismounted. " Yes, I've just crossed 
Texas, all the way from the Eio Grande." " Have you 
thoiigh ? Well, I'll be right glad to hear something of that 
country." He threw my saddle and bags across the rail of 
the gallery, and we walked together to the stable. 

"I heai- that there are a great many Germane in the 
■western part of Texas," he said presently. 

" There are a great many ; west of tlie Guadaloupe, more 
Germans than Americans horn." 
" Have they got many slavca ?" 
"No." 

" Well, won't they break off and make a free State down 
there, by and by ?" 

" I shoidd think it not im2iossible that they mights" 
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" I wish to God they would ; I would lite right weU to go 
and settle there if it was free from slavery. You see Kansas 
and all the Free States are too far north for mo ; I was raised 
in Alabama, and I don't want to move into a colder climato ; 
but I would lite to go into a coimtry where they had not got 
this ciu^e of slavery." 

He said this not tnowiag that I was a Northern man. 
Greatly surprised, I asked, " What arc your objections to 
slavery, sir ?" 

" Objections ! The first's here" (striting his breast) ; " I 
never could bring myself to like it. "Well, sir, I know slavery 
is wrong, and God '11 put an end to it. It 's bound to come 
to an end, and when the end does come, there'll be woe in 
the land. And, instead of preparing for it, and trying to 
mate it aa light as possible, we are doing nothing but make 
it worse and worse. That's Hie way it appears to me, and 
I'd rather get out of these parts before it comes. Then I've 
another objection to it. I don't lite to have slaves about me. 
Now, I tell a nigger to go and feed your horse ; I never know 
if he's done it unless I go and see ; and if he didn't know I 
would go and see, and would whip him if I found Le hadn't 
fed him, would he feed him ? He'd let him starve, I've got 
as good niggers as anybody, but I never can depend on them; 
they will lie, and they will steal, and take advantage of me in 
every way they dare. Of course they will, if they are slaves. 
But lying and stealing are not the worst of it. I've got a 
femily of children, and I don't like to have such degraded 
bein^ round my house while they are growing up. I know 
what the consequences are to children, of growing up among 
slaves." 

I here told him that I was a Northern man, and a.sked if 
he could safely utter such sentiments among the people of this 
district, who bore the reputation of being among the most 
VOL. u. H 
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extreme and fanatical devotees of slavei^. " I've been told a. 
hundred times I should be killed if I were not more prudent 
in expressing my opinions, but, when it comes to iilbng, I'm 
aa good as the nest man, and they know it. I never came 
the worst ont of a fight yet since I was a boy. I never am 
afraid to speak what I think to anybody. I don't think I 
ever shall bo." 

"Are there many persons here who have as had an opinion 
of slavery as yon have ?" 

"I reckon you never saw a conscientiotis man who had 
been brought up among slaves who did not think of it pretty 
much as I do— did you ?" 

" Yes, I think I have, a good many." 

" Ah, self-intorest warps men's minds wonderfully, but I 
don't believe there aro many who don't think so, sometimes— 
it's impossible, I know, that they don't." 

Were there any others in this noighboiirhood, I asked, who 
avowedly hated slavery ? He replied that there were a good 
many mechanics, aU the mechanics he knew, who felt slavery 
to be a great curse to them, and who wanted to see it brought 
to an end in some way. The competition in which they were 
constantly made to feel themselves engaged with slave-lahour 
was degrading to them, and they felt it to be so. He knew 
a poor, hard-working man who was lately offered the services 
of three negroes for sis years each if he would let them learn 
his trade, but he refused the proposal with indignation, say- 
ing he would starve before he helped a slave to become a me- 
chanic* There was a good deal of talk now among them 

* At Wilinington, Norlh Carolina, on the night of the 27th of July (18D7), 
the frame-woik of n new building was dcsti'oj'ed bj a number of persons, and a 
placard attached to the i^ajoint«d lumber, stating that a aimilat course would be 
puraued in all CHses, t^ainst editicea that should be erected bj negro contractors or 
carpenters, by one of which ckss of men the house had been constmcted. TheK! 
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about getting laws passed to prevent the owners of slaves 
from having them taught trades, and to prohibit slave-me- 
chanics &om being hired out. He could go out to-morrow, 
he supposed, and in the course of a day get two hundi^ed sig- 
natures to a paper alleging that slavery was a «5urse to the 
people of Mississippi, and praying the Legislatui-e to take 
measures to relieve them of it as soon aa practicable, (The 
county contains three times as many slaves as whites.) 

He considered a coercive government of the negroes by the 
whites, forcing them to labour systematically, and restraining 
them from a reckless destruction of life and property, at pre- 
sent to he necessary. Of course, he did not think it wrong to 
hold slaves, and tlie profits of their laboiu- were not more 
than enoagh to pay a man for looting after them— not' if he 
did his duty to them. "What was wi'ong, was making slavery 
so much worse than was necessaiy. Kcgroes would improve 
very rapidly, if they were allowed, in any considerable 
measure, the ordinary incitements to impravement. He 
knew hosts of negroes who showed estraordinaiy talents, 
considening their opportunities : there were a great many in 
this part of the country who could read and write, and calcu- 
late mentally as well as the genei-al run of white men who 

had been to schools. There wei-e Colonel 's negroes, 

some fifty of them; he did not suppose thoi-e were any 



sidcration, which was numerously attendal, liesolntions were iidopted, dtnoiinc- 
ing the act, and thK authorities were iustructcd to offer a suitahk reward for the 
det«!tioo and ooiiFiction of tlie riotein. " The iaipreasion was conveyed nt the 
meetiDg," says tho Whningtoa Seraid, "that the act had bren committed by 
members of an orgauiied ossoci:ition, said to eiist hero, and to Diimbcr Boma two 
hundi'ed and fifty persona, and possibly more, who, as was alleged, to right what 
they uonaideted a gi-iemnce in tlie matter of negi-o competition n-ith white Libour, 
had adopted the illegal coaiae of which the act in question was an iHnstratiou." 
Pi-oceedinga of a similar significance had ocom-i-ed at various points, especially m 
Virginia. 
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fifty more conteDted people in the world ; they were not 
driven liard, and work was stopped three times a day for 
meals ; they had plenty to eat, and good clothes ; and through 
the whole year they had from Friday night to Monday morn- 
ing to do what tbey liked with themselves, Saturdays, the 
men generally worked in their patches {private gardens), and 
the women washed and mended clothe. Sundays, they 
nearly all went to a Sabbath School which the mistre^ taught, 
and to meeting, but they were not obliged to go ; they could 
come and go as they pleased aU Saturday and Sunday ; they 
were not looked after at all. Only on Monday morning, if 
there should any one be missing, or any one shoidd come to 
the field with ragged or dirty clothes, he would be whipped. 
He had often noticed how much more intelligent and sprightly 
these negroes all were than the common run ; a great many 
of them had books and could read and write ; and on Sundays 
they were smartly dressed, some of them better than Le or 
his wife ever thought of dressing. These things were pur- 
chased with the money they made out of tlieir patches, work- 
ing Saturdays. 

There were two other large plantations near him, in both 
of which the negroes were turned out to work at haK-paat 
three every week-day morning — I might hear the beU ling 
for them — and frequently they were not etopi)ed till nine 
o'clock at night, Satui-day nights the same as any other. 
One of them belonged to a very rehgions lady, and on Sunday 
mornings at half-past nine she had her bell rung for Sunday 
School, and after Sunday School they had a meeting, and 
after dinner another religions service. Every negro on the 
plantation was obliged to attend all these exercises, and if 
they were not dressed clean they were whipped. They were 
never allowed to go off the plantation, and if tiiey were caught 
speaking to a negro from any other place, they were whipped. 
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Ttey eotild all of them repeat tlio catechism, he belisTed, but 
tliey were the dullest, and lazieat, and moat aorcowfol looking 
negroes lie ever saw. 

Aa a general rule, the condition of the KWea, aa regards 
theit mateiial comfort, had greatly impr ved within twenty 
yeara. He did not know that it hal in other respecta. It 
would not be a bit safer to turn them free to sliifl; for them- 
selvea, than it would have 1 een twenty yeara ago. Of this he 
waa quite eonfidont, Peihaps they were a little more intelli- 
gent, knew more, but they w le n t aa capable of aelf- 
gnidaace, not as much accubt«med to work and contrive for 
themselves, as they used to Ve wlen they were not fed and 
clothed nearly as well as now 

Beyond the exceaaive liboui ic|jiiel of them on some 
plantations, he did not tl ink alayes weie often treated with 
unneceasDiTy cruelty. It was necesaaiy to use the laah occa- 
sionally. Slavea never really felt under any moral obligation to 
obey their maaters. Faithful service was preached to them 
aa a Chrisdan duty, and they pretended to acknowledge it, 
hut the feet was that they were obedient just so far as they 
saw that they must be to avoid ptmishment ; and punishment 
was necessary, now and then, to maintain tlieir faith in their 
master's power. He had seventeen slaves, and he did not 
suppose that there had been a hundred strokes of the whip on 
his place for a year past. 

He aaked if there were many Americans in Texas who 
were oppoaed to alavery, and if they were free to espreas 
themselves, I said that the wealthy Americans there were 
all slaveholders themaelvea ; that their influence all went to 
encourage the use of alave-labour, and render labour by whites 
disreputable. "But are there not a good many northern 
men there ?" he asked. The northern men, I replied, were 
3 or speculators, vjho had but one idea, which 
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was to make money as fast as tiiey couli ; and nearly all tie 
little money ttere vrtis in that country was in the hands of 
the largest slaveholders. 

If that was the way of things there, he said, there could 
not be mnch chance of its becoming a Free Siate. I thought 
the chances were against it, but if the Germans continned to 
flock into the country, it would rapidly acquire all the 
characteristic featmee of a free-labour community, including 
an abundance and variety of sMEed labour, a home market 
for a variety of crops, denser settlements, and more numerous 
social, educational, and commercial conveniences. There 
would soon be a large body of small proprietors, not so 
wealthy that the stimulus to personal and active industry 
would have been lost, but yet able to indulge in a good many 
luxuries, to found churches, schools, and raihx>ads, and to 
attract thither tradesmen, mechanics, professional men, and 
aitistB. Moreover, the laboarers who were not landholders 
would he iatimateiy blended with them in all their interests ; 
the two classes not living dissociated from each other, as was 
the ease generally at the South, but engaged in a consknt 
fulfilment of reciprocal obligations. I told him tliat if such a 
character of society could once be firmly and extensively 
established before the country was paiHationed out into these 
, Httle independent negro kingdoms, which had existed from 
the heginniag in every other part of the South, I did not 
think any laws would be necessary to prevent slavery. It 
might be a slave State, but it wonld be a free people. 

On coming from my room in the morning, my host met 
me with a hearty grasp of the hand. " I have slept veiy 
Httle with thinking of what you told me about western Texas. 
I think I shall have to go there. If we could get rid of 
slavery in this region, I believe we would soon be the most 
prosperous people in the world. What a disadvantage it 
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must be to have your groimcl all frozen up, and to be obliged 
to fodder your cattle five mouths in the year, as you do at the 
North. I don't see how you live. I think I should like to 
buy a aroall fiinn near some town whero I could send my 
children to school — a ferm that I could take care of mth one 
or two hired men. One thing I wanted to ask you, are the 
Germans learning Enghsh at all ?" " Oh, yes ; they teaeh 
the children English in their schools," "And have they good 
schools ?" " "Wherever they have settled at all closely they 
have. At New Braunfels they employ American as well as 
German teachers, and iusinrction can be bad in the classics, 
natural history, and the higher mathematics." " Upon my 
word, I think I must go there," he replied, (Since then, as 
I hear, an educational institution of a high cliaracter, has 
been established by German influence in San Antonio, teachers 
in which are troia Harvard.) 

"When I left he mounted a horse and rode on with me some 
miles, saying he did not often find an intelhgent man who 
liked to convei'Se with him on the question of slavery. It 
seemed to him there was an epidemic insanity on the subject. 
It is unnecessary to state liis views at length. They were 
precisely those which used to he common among all respect- 
able men at the South. 

As we rode an old negro met and greeted us wai-mly. My 
companion hereupon observed that he bad never uttered bis 
sentimente in the presence of a slave, but in some way all the 
slaves in the country liad, he thought, been informed what 
they were, for they aU looked to him as their special friend. 
"When they got into trouble, they would often come to him 
for advice or a^tance. This morning before I was up, a 
negro came to him from some miles distant, who bad been 
working for a white man on Sundays till he owed him three 
dollars, which, now that the negi-o wanted it, he said he 
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eoTild not pay. He had given tie cegro the three dollars, 
for he thought he conld manage to get it from the white 
man. 

He confirmed an impreeaion I had hegnn to get of the 
purely dramatic character of what passed for rehgion with 
moat of the elavea. One of hia slav^ was a preacher, and a 
favourite among them. He sometimes went to plantations 
twenty miles away— even fm-ther — on a Sunday, to prea«h a 
funeral sermon, maHng jonmejB o£ fifty miles a day on foot. 
After the sermon, a hat would be passed round, and he some- 
times brought home a? much ds ten dollars He was a 
notable pedestiian , and once ^ihen he had committed some 
abominable crime tor which he Imew he would have io be 
puniahed, and had run away, he (Mi Watqon) lode aft^r him 
almost immediately, oft«n got m sight of him, but did not 
overtake him until the second day, when starting early in the 
morning he overhauled him crossing a broad, smooth field. 
When the runaway paraoD saw that he could not escape, he 
jumped up into a tree and called out to him, with a cheerful 
voice, " 1 gin ye a good tun dia time, didn't I, massa ?" He 
was the most rascally negro, the worst liar, thief, and 
adulterer on his place. Indeed, when he was preaching, he 
always made a strong point of his own sinfnlnoss, and would 
ifeep and bellow about it like a bull of Eashan, till he got a 
whole camp meeting into convulsions. 

The night after leaving Mr, Watson's I was tindly received 
by a tradesman, who took me, after closing his shop, to his 
mother's house, a log cabin, but more comfortable tlian many 
more pretentious residences at whicli I passed a night on this 
journey, I"or the first time in many months tea was offered 
me. It was coarse Bohoa, sweetened with honey, which was 
stirred into the tea as it boiled iu a kettle over the fire, by 
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ttie old lady herself, whose especial luxury it seemed to be. 
She asked me if folks ever drank tea at the North, and when 
I spoke of green tea said she had never heard of that kind of 
tea before. They owned a number of slaves, hut the yonng 
man looked after my horse himself, There was a good 
assortment of hooks and newspapers at this house, and the 
people were quite intelhgent and very amiable. 

The next day, I passed a number of small Indian farms, 
very badly CTiltivated — the cora nearly concealed by weeds. 
The soil became poorer than before, and the cabins of poor 
people more frequent. I counted about ten plantations, or 
negro -cultivated farms, in twenty miles. A planter, at whose 
house I called after sunset, said it ^vas not convenient for him 
to accommodate me, and I was obliged to ride until it was 
quite dark. The next house at which I arrived was one of 
the commonest sort of cabins, I had passed twenty like it 
during the day, and I thought I would take the opportunity 
to get Ml interior knowledge of them. The feet that a horse 
and waggon were kept, and that a considerable area of land 
in the rear of the cabin was planted with cotton, showed that 
the fomily were by no means of the lowest class, yet, as they 
were not able even to hire a slave, they may be considered to 
represent very favourably, I believe, the condition of the 
poor whites of the plantation districts. The whites of the 
county, I observe, by the census, are three to one of the 
slaves ; in the nearest adjoining county, the proportion is 
reversed; and within a few miles the soil ^vas richer, and 
large plantations oconrred. 

It was raining, and nearly nine o'clock. The door of the 
cabin was open, and I rode up and conversed with the occu- 
pant as he stood within. He said that he was not in the 
habit of taking m traveUera, and his wife was about sick, but 
if I was a, mind to put ufi with common faro, he didn't care. 
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Grateful, I dismounted and toot the seat ho had vacated by 
the fire, "while be led a'lvay my horse to an open ahed in tire 
rear — his own horse rangmg at large, wlien not in use, during 
ttie aummer. 

The house was all comprised in a single room, twenty-eight 
by twenty-iive feet in area, and open to the roof above. 
There was a large fireplace at one end and a door on each 
side — no windows at all. Two bedsteads, a spinning-wlieel, 
a pa«king-ease, which served as a bureau, a cupboard, made 
of rough hewn slabs, two or three deer-skin seated chairs, a 
Connecticut clock, and a large poster of Jayne's patent medi- 
1 all the visible furniture, either useful or 
1 in ptirpose. A little girl, immediately, without 
having had any directions to do so, got a frying-pan and a 
chunk of bacon from the cupboard, and cutting slices ii'om the 
latter, set it fiying for my aupper. The woman of the house 
sat auUdly in a chair tilted hack and leaning against the logs^ 
spitting occasionally at the fire, but took no notice of me, 
barely nodding when I sainted her. A baby lay crying on 
the floor. I quieted it and amused it with my watch till the 
little girl, having made " coffee" and put a piece of corn-bread 
on the table with the bacon, took charge of it. 

I hoped the woman was not very ill, 

" Gtot the h^ache right bad," she answered. " Have the 
headache a heap, I do. Knew I should have it to-night. 
Been cuttin' bnish in the cotton this artemoon, KueVt 
would bring on my headache. Told him so when I begun." 

As soon as I had finished my supper and fed Jude, the 
little girl put the fragments and the dishes in the cupboard, 
slioved the table into a comer, and dragged a quantity of 
quilts from one of the bedstead, which she spread upon tho 
floor, and presently crawled among them out of sight for tlie 
night. The woman picked up tlie child — which, though still 
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a Bucklmg, she said waa tw£aity-two months old — and nuised 
it, retaking her old position. The man eat with me by the 
fire, his back towarJa her. The baby having fallen aaleep 
waa laid away aomewhere, and the woman dragged off another 
lot of quilts from the beda, spreading them upon the floor. 
Then taking a deep tm pan, she filled it with alternate layers 
of com-eoba and hot emhera fi:om the fire. This she placed 
upon a large blook, which was evidently used habitually for 
the purpose, in the centre of the cabin. A furioua smoke 
arose from it, and we soon began to cough. " Most too 
much smoke," observed the man. " Hope 'twill diive out all 
the gnata, then," replied the woman. (There is a very minute 
flying insect here, the bite of which is excessively sharp.) 

The woman suddenly dropped off her outer garment and 
stepped from tho midst of its folds, in her petticoat ; tlien, 
taking the baby fi'om the place where she had depoaited it, 
lay down and covered herself with the quilts upon the floor. 
The man told me that I could take the bed which remained 
on one of the bedsteads, and kicking off his shoes only, rolled 
himself into a blanket by the aide of his wife. I ventured to 
take off my cravat and stockings, as well as my boots, but 
almost immediately put my atockings on again, drawing their 
toja over my pantaloons. The advantage of this arrange- 
ment was that, although my fa^c, eyes, ears, neck, and hands, 
were immediately attacked, the vermin did not reach my legs 
for two or three houra. Just after the clock struck two, I 
distinctly heard the man and the woman, and the girl and 
the dog scratching, and the horse out in the shed stamping 
and gnawing himself. Soon afterward the man exclaimed, 
"Gtood Gk)d Almighty — mighty! mighty! mighty!" and 
jumping up pulled off one of his stocHngs, shook it, scratched 
his foot vehemently, put on the stocking, and lay down 
again witii a groaii. Tho two doors were open, and through 
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the logs and the openings in tlie roof, I saw the clouds divide 
and the moon and stars reveal themeelvea. The woman, 
after having hcen nearly smothered hy the smoke from the 
pan which she had originally placed close to her own pillow, 
rose and placed it on the sill of the windwaid door, where it 
burned feebly and smoked lustily, like an altar to the Lares, 
all night. Fortunately the cabin was so open that it gave ns 
little annoyance, while it seemed to answer the pm-pose of 
keeping all flying insects at a distance. 

"When, on rising in the morning, I said that I would like 
to wash my face, water waa given me for the pwrpose in an 
earthen pie-dish. Just as breakfast, which was of exactly 
the same materials as my supper, was ready, rain began to 
fell, presently in such a smart shower as to put the fire out 
and compel us to move the table under the least leaky part of 
the roof. 

At breakfast occurred the following conversation : — 
" Aie there many niggers in New York ?" 
" Very few." 

" How do you get your work done ?" 
" There are many Irish and German people constantly 
coming there who are glad to get work to do." 
" Oh, and you have them for slaves ?" 
" They want money and are willing to work for it. A 
great many American-bom work for wages, too." 
" What do you have to pay ?" 
" Ten or twelve dollars a month." 

" There was a heap of Irishmen to work on the milroad ; 
they waa paid a dollar a day; there was a good many 
Americans, too, but mostly they had little carts and mules, 
and hauled dirt and sich like. They waa paid twenty-five 
or thirty dollars a month and found." 
" What did ttiey find them ?" 
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" Oil, blanket and shoes, I espect ; they put np kind o' 
tents like for 'em to sleep in altogether. " 
" What food did they find them ?" 
" Oh, common food ; bacon and meal." 
" What do they generally give the niggers on tlie planta^ 
tiona here?" 

" A peck of meal and three pound of bacon is what they 
caJl lowance, in general, I beHeve. It takes a heap o' meat 
on a big plantation. I was on one of William K. King's 
plantations over in Alabamy, where there was about fifty 
niggers, one Sunday last summer, and I see 'em weighin* 
outen the meat. Tell you, it took a powerful heap on it. 
They had an old nigger to weigh it out, and he warn't no 
ways partiekler about the weight. He just took and chopped 
it off, middlins, in chunks, and he'd throw them into the scales, 
and if a piece weighed a pound or two over he wouldn't mind 
it ; he never took none back. Ain't niggers ail-fired sa^y at 
the North ?" 

" No, not particularly." 
" Ain't they all free, there ? I beam so." 
" Yes." 

" Well, how do they get along when they 's free ?" 
" I never have seen a great many, to know their circum- 
stances very well, Kight about where I live they seem to 
me to live quite comfortably ; more ao than the niggers on 
these big plantations do, I should think." 

" Oh, they have a mighty hard time on the big plan- 
tations. I 'd ruther be dead than to be a nigger on one of 
these big plantations." 

" Why, I thought they were pretty well taken care of on 
them." 

The man and his wife both looked at me as if snrprised, 
and smiled. 
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" Why, they are ■well fed, are they not ?" 
" Oh, but they work 'em eo hard. My God, sir, in picldn' 
time on these plantations they start 'em to work 'fore hght, 
and they don't give 'em time to eat." 

" I supposed they generally gave them an hour or two at 
noon." 

" No, sir ; they just carry a piece of liread and meat in 
their pockets and they eat it when they can, standin' up. 
They have a hard hfe on 't, that 'a a feet. I reckon you can 
get along about as well mthouten slaves as with 'em, can't 
you, in New York ?" 

" In New York there is not nearly so large a proportion of 
very rich men as here. There are very few people who farm 
over three hundred acres, and the greater number— nineteen 
out of twenty, I suppose — work themselves with the hands 
they employ. Yes, I think it's better than it is here, for all 
concerned, a great deal. Folks that can't afford to buy 
niggers get along ^ great deal better in the Free States, I 
think; and I guess that those who could afford to have 
niggers get along better without them," 

" I no doubt that's so. I wish there warn't no niggers 
hei-e. They are a great cuss to tliia country, I expect. But 
'twouldn't do to free 'cm ; that wouldn't do nohow !" 

" Are there many people here who think slavery a curse to 
the country ?" 

" Oh, yra, a great many. I reckon the majority would be 
right glad if we could get rid of the niggers. But it wouldn't 
never do to free 'em and leave 'em here, I don't know 
anybody, hardly, in favour of that. Make 'em free and leave 
'em here and they'd steal everything we made. Nobody 
couldn't iive here then." 

These views of slavery seem to be imiversal among people of 
this class. They were repeated to mo at least a dozen times. 
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"Where I used to live [Alabama], I remember when I 
■waa a hoy — must ha' been ahoufc twenty yeais ago — folks was 
iilraadM frightened about the niggers, I remember they 
built pens in tho woods ■where they coiild hide, and Christinas 
time they went and got into the pens, 'fi'aid the niggers was 
risin'." 

"I remember the same time where wo was in South 
Carolina," said his wife ; " we had all our things put up in bags, 
so we eould tote 'em, if we heerd they was comin' our w^y." 
They did not suppose the niggers ever thought of rising 
now, hut could give no better reason for not supposing bo than 
that " everybody said there wam't no danger on 'i now." 

Hereabouts the plantations were generally small, ten to 
twenty negroes on each ; sometimes thirty or forty, "Whore 
he used to live they wore big ones — ^forty or flfty, sometimes 
a hmidred on each. He had lived here ten years. I could 
not maie out why he had not aocumulated wealth, so small a 
femily and such an inexpensive style of living as he bad. He 
generally planted twenty to thirty acres, he said ; this year 
he had sixteen in cotton and about ten, he thought, in com. 
Decently cultivated, this planting should have produced him 
five hundred dollars' worth of cotton, besides supplying him 
with bread and bacon — his chief expense, apparently. I sug- 
gested that this was a very large planting for his Httle 
family ; he would need some help in picking time. He 
ought to have some now, he said ; gi-aas and bushes were all 
overgrowing him ; he had to work just lite a nigger ; this 
durnation rain would just make the weeds jump, and he 
didn't especthe shotdd have any cotton at all. There wam't 
much use in a man's trying to get along by himself; every 
thing seemed to set in agin him. He'd been trying to hire 
somebody, hut he couldn't, and his wife was a sickly Idnd of 
a woman. 
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His ivit'e reckoneil lie miglit hire some help if he'd look 
roimd sharp. 

My horse and dog were as weli cared for as possible, and a 
" snack " of bacon and corn-bread was offered mo for noon, 
which has been unusual in Mississippi. When I asked what 
I should pay, the man hesitated and said he reckoned what I 
had had, wasn't worth nnich of anything ; he was sorry he 
could not have accommodated mo better, 1 offered him a 
dollar, for which he thanked me warmly. It is the first 
inatanee of hesitation in charging for a lodging which I have 
met with from a stranger at the South. 

Northern Alabama, Jime 16ih.- — I have to-da> rtichtd 
a more distinctly hilly country — somewhat rocky and ragged, 
but with inviting dells. The soil is sandy and less fiequently 
fertOe; cotton-fields are seen only at long intei^al'^ the 
crops on the small proportion of cultivated land bomg chiefly 
com and oats. I notice also that white men are more com- 
monly at work in the fields than negroes, and this as well 
in the cultivation of cotton as of com. 

The larger number of the dwellinga are rude log huta, of 
only one room, and that unwholesomely crowded. I saw in 
and about one of them, not more than fifteen feet square, five 
grown persons, and as many children. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the monotony of these huts is agreeably varied by neat, 
white, frame houses. At one such, I dined to-day, and was 
comfortably entertained. The owner held a number of slaves, 
but made no cotton. He owned a saw mill, was the post- 
master of the neighbourhood, and had been in the Legis- 
lature. 

I asked him why the capital had been changed from Tusca- 
loosa to Montgomery, He did not know. " Because Mont- 
gomery is more central and easy of access, probably," I 
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n't tliini that had anything to do 
with it." " Is TiKcaloosa an unhealthy place ?" " No, sir ; 
healthier than Montgomery, I reckon." "Was it then 
simply because the people of the aouthom districts were 
stronger, and used their power to make the capital more con- 
venient of access to themselves ?" " Well, no, I don't think 
that was it, exactly. The fact is, sir, the people here are not 
like you northern people ; they don't reaaon out everything 
so. They are fond of change, and tliey got tired of Ttisea- 
loosa ; the Montgomery folks wanted it tliere and offered to 
pay for moving it, so they let 'em have it ; 't was juat for a 
change." " If there really was no better reason, was it not 
rather wasteful to give up all the public buildings at Tusca- 
loosa ?" " Oh, the Montgomery people wanted it so bad they 
promised to pay for building a new State House ; so it did 
not cost anything." 

Quite on a par with the economics of southern commercial 
conventions. 

I passed the night at the second framed house that I saw 
during the day, stopping early in order to avail myself of its 
promise of comfort. It was attractively situated on a hill- 
top, with a peach orchard near it. The proprietor owned a 
dozen slaves, and " made cotton," he said, " with other crops." 
He had some of his ne^hbours at tea and at breakfast ; 
sociable, kindly people, satisfied with themselves and their 
circumstances, which I judged from their conversation had 
been recently improving. One coming in, remarked that he 
had discharged a white labom:er whom he had employed for 
some time past ; the others congratulated him on being 
"shet" of him; all seemed to have noticed him as a bad, 
!aay man; he had often been seen lounging in the field, 
rapping the negroes with his hoe if they didn't work to suit 
him. "He was about the meanest white man I ever see," 
VOL. II. r 
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said a woman ; " lie was a Iicap meaner 'n niggers. I reckon 
luggers would come somowliere behveen white folks and such 
as he." " The Brat thiag I tell a man," said another, " when 
I hire him, is, ' if tliere'e any whippin' to he done on this 
pla^e I want to do it myself.' If I saw a maji rappia' my 
niggera with a hoe-handle, aa I seo him, durnod if I wouldn't 
rap him — ^the laay whelp." 

One of the negroes complimented my horse, "Dar's a 
heap of genus in dat yar hoas's head !" The proprietor looked 
after the feeding himself. 

These people were extremely kind ; inquiring with the sim- 
plest good feehng about my dom^tic relations and the purpose 
of my journey. When I left, one of them walked a quarter of 
a mile to make sure that I went upon the right road. The 
charge for entertainment, though it was unusually good, was 
a quarter of a dollar less than I have paid before, which I 
mention, not as Mr. De Bow would suppose,* out of grati- 
tude for the moderation, but as an indication of the habits of 
the people, showing, as it may, either closer calculation, or 
that the district grows ite own supplies, and can fmnish food 
cheaper than those in which attention is more exclusively 
given to e itton 

June nih — The countiy continues hd!y,and is well popn- 
lated hy farmeis, livujg m loa; huta, ^\hile every mile or two, 
on the moie le\el and fprtile had there is a larger fiirm, with 
ten or twenty ntcpoes at woik A few whites are usually 
working neir them m the aamo held generally ploughing 
while the negioes hoe 

About noon my attention wag attracted towards a person 
upon a led^e a little ibo^e the loid, who was throwing up 
earth and stone with i &hovel I stopped to see what the 
purpose of this w^rkmi^htbe and peiceived that the shoveller 

• Seo De I>owa Review, loi Auguot, 1357 p, 117. 
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was a woman, who, presently discovering me, stopped and 
called to others behind her, and immediately a stout girl and 
two younger children, with a man, came to the edge and 
looked at me. The woman was bareheaded, and othei'wise 
half-naked, as perhaps needed to bo, for her work would have 
been thought hard by our stoutest lahonrers, and it was the 
hottest weather of the summer, in the latitude of Charleston, 
and on a hill-side in the full face of the noon sun. I pushed 
my horee up the hill until I reached them, when another man 
appeared, and in answer to my inc^uiriea fcoid m3 that they 
were getting out iron ore. One was picking in a vein, having 
excavated a short adit ; the other man picked looser ore este- 
rior to the vein. The women and chOdi-en shovoUed out the 
ore and piled it on Mlna of timber, where they roasted it to 
make it crumble. It was then carted to a forge, and thoy 
were paid for it by the load. They were all clothed very 
meanly and scantily. The women worked, so far as I could 
see, as hard as the men. The children, too, even to the 
youngest— a boy of eight or ten — were caiTying large lumps 
of ore, and heaving them into the kiln, and shovelling the 
finfcr into a screen to separate the earth from it. 

Immediately after leaving them I found a good spot for 
nooning, I roped my horse out to graze, and spread my 
blanket in a deep shade, I noticed that the noise of their 
work had ceased, and about fifteen minutes afterwards, Jude 
suddenly barking, I saw one of the men peering at mo 
through the trees, several rods distant, I called to him 
to come up. He approached rather slowly and timidly, 
examined the rope with which my horse was fiiatened, eyed 
me vigilantly, and at length asked if I was resting myself, 
I replied tliat I was ; and he said that he did not know but 
I might be sick, and had come to see me, I thanked him, 
and offered hi'vt a seat upon my blanket, which he declined. 
I 2 
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Presently he took up a newspaper that I had been reading, 
looked at it for a moment, then he told me he eonldn't read. 
" Folks don't care much for edication roimd here ; it would he 
better for 'em, I expect, if they did." He began then to 
question me closely about my circumstane^^where I came 
from, whither I was going, eic. 

When his curiosity was partially appeased he suddenly 
laughed in a silly manner, and said that the people he had been 
working with had watched me after I left them; they saw me 
ride up the hill and stop, ride on again, and finally take off my 
saddle, turn my horse loose and tote my saddle- away, and they 
were much frightened, thinking I must be crazy at least. When 
he started to come toward me they told him he wouldn't dare 
fci go to me, but he saw how it was, well enough — I was just 
Testing myself. 

" If I should run down hill now," said he, " they'd start 
right off and wouldn't stop for t«n mile, reckoning you was 
arter me. That woidd be fun ; oL, we have some good fun 
here sometimes with th^e green folks. There's an amazin' 
ignorant set roimd here." 

I asked if they were foreigners. 

' Oh, no ; they are common, no account people ; they used 
to live over the hill, here ; they come right nigh starvin' thar, 
I expect." 

They had not heen able to get any work to do, and had 
been "powerful poor," until he .got them to come here. 
They had token an old cabin, worked with him, and were 
doing right well now. He didn't let them work in the vein 
— he kept that for himself — hut they worked all around, and 
some days they made a dollar and a half — the man, woman, 
and children together. They had one other girl, but she 
had to stay at home to take care of the baby and keep cattle 
and hogs out of their " gardien." He had known the woman 
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■when alio waa a girl ; " she was alwaya a good one to work. 
She'd got a voice like a biill, and she was as smart as a wild 
cat ; but the man wam't no account," 

He had himself foUowed this business (mining) since he was 
a young man, and could earn three dollars a day by it if he 
tried ; he had a large family and owned a small faxm : never 
laid up anythiag, always kept himself a little in debt at the 
store. 

He asked if I bad not found the people " more friendly 
like " up in this country to what they were down below, and 
assured me that I would find them grow more friendly as I went 
further North, ao at least he had heard, and he knew where 
he firat came from (Tennessee) the people were more friendly 
than they were here. " The richer a man is," he continued, 
pursuing a natnral aasoeiatioE of ideas, " and the more nig- 
gers he's got, the poorer he seems to live If you want to 
fare well in this country you stop to poor ft Iks houspn thej 
try to enjoy what they've got, vthile they ken lut these ypi 
big planters they don' care for nothmg but to sivc Xow 
I never calculate to save anything I tell mj vi le I work 
hard, and I mean to enjoy what I earn as last as it c^mf 

Sometimes he " took up bee-huntan for a spell, and made 
money by collecting wild honey! He described hia manner of 
finding the hives and securing the honey, and, with a hushed 
voice, told me a " secret," which was, that if you carried three 
leaves, each of a difierent tree (?) in yonr hand, there was 
never a bee would dare to sting you. 

I asked about his children. He had one grown-up son, 
who was doing very well ; he was hired by the gentleman 
who owned the forge, to cart ore. He had nothing to do but 
to drive a team ; he didn't have to load, and he had a nigger 
to take care of the horses when his day's teaming waa done. 
His wages wei'e seven dollars a month, and boitfd for him- 
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self and wife. They ate at the same table with the gentleman, 
and had good living, beside having something out of the store, 
"tobacco and so on — tobacco for both on 'em, aud two 
people uses a good deal of tobacco yon know ; so tliat's pretty 
good wages — seven dollars a month besides their keep and 
tobacco." Irishmen, he informed me, had been employed 
occasionally at the forge. "They do well at first, only they 
is apt to get into fights all the time ; but after they've been 
here a year or two, they get to feel so independent and keer- 
less-like, you can't get along with 'em." He remained about 
half an Lonr, and not till he returned did I hear again the 
noise of picking and shovelling, and cutting timber. 

At the forges, I was told, slave laboitr is mainly employed — 
the slaves being owned by the proprietors of tlie forges. 

I spent that night at a large inn in a village. In the 
morning as I sat waiting in my room, a boy opened the door. 
Without looking up I asked, " Well ?" 

" I didn't say nutbin', sar," with a great grin. 
" What are you waiting there for ?" " Please, massa, I 
b'leve you's owin' me suthin', sar." " Owing you something ? 
What do you mean ?" " For drying yer clothes for yer, sar, 
last night." I had ordered him immediately after tea to go 
up stiurs and get my clothes' which had been drenched in a 
shower, and hang them by the kitchen fire, that they might 
be dry if I should wish to leave early in the morning. When 
I went to my bedroom at nine o'clock I found the clothes 
where I had left them. I went down and reported it to the 
landlord, who directly sent the boy for them. In the morning, 
when I got them again I found they were not dry except 
where they were bm-ned. I told him to be gone ; but with 
the door half open, he stood putting in his head, bowing and 
gi-inning. " Please, sar, massa sent me out of an errand, 
and I was afeard you would be gone before I got back ; dat's 
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the reason why I mention it, ear ; dafc'a all, aar ; I hope yoa'll 
skiise me, ear." 

During the afternoon I rode on through a valley, narrow 
and apparently fei-tUe, but the crops indifferent. The general 
social characteriaties were the same that I met -with yester- 
day. 

At night I stopped at a Inrge house having an nnnsual 
number of negro cabins and stables about it. The proprietor, 
a hearty old fiirmer, boasted much of his pack of hounds, 
saying they had pulled down fivo deer before be had had a 
shot at them. He was much interested to hear about Texas, 
the Indiana and the game. He reckoned there was "a heap 
of big varmiat out thar." 

His crop of cotton did not average two bales to the hand, 
and com not twenty bushels to the acre. 

He amused me much with a humorous account of an oyster 
supper to which he had been invited in town, and his attempts 
to eat the " nasty things " without appearing disconcerted 
bofora the ladies. 

An old negro took my horse when I arrived, and half an 
hour afterward, came to me and asked if I wanted to see him 
fed. As we walked toward the stable, he told me that he 
always took care not to forget gentlemen's bosses, and to treat 
them well ; " then," he said, bowing and with emphasis, 
" they looks out and don't forget to treat me well." 

The same negro was called to servo me as a candlestick at 
bedtime. He held the candle till I got into bed. As he re- 
tired I closed my eyes, but directly afterwai-d, perceiving the 
Hght return, I opened them. Uncle Abram was bending 
over me, holding the candle, grinning with his footlileas gams, 
winMng and shaking his head in a m<«t mysterious manner. 

" HubIi ! massa," he whispered. " Ton hain't got some- 
thing to drinh, in dem aaddle-ba^, has you, sar ?" 
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The farmer told me something about " niggar doga ;" they 
didn't use foxhounds, but bloodhounds— uot pure, he thought, 
bub a cro83 of the Spanish bloodhound with the common 
hounds, or curs. There were many men, he said, in t!ie 
country below here, who made a business of nigger-hunting, 
and they had their horses ti-aiaed, as well as the dogs, to go 
over any common fence, or if they couldn't leap it, to break it 
down. Dogs were trained, when pups, to follow a nigger— 
not allowed to catch one, however, unless they were quit« 
young, so that they couldn't hurt him much, aad tbey were 
always taught to hate a negro, never being permitted to see 
one except to be put in chase of him. He believed that only 
two of a pack wore kept kenneled all the time^these were old, 
keen ones, who led the rest when they were out ; they wei'e 
always kept coupled together with a chain, except when ti'ail- 
ing. He had seen a pack of tliirteen who would follow a 
trail two days and a half old, if rain had not fallen in the 
mean time. When it rained immediately after a negro got 
off, they had to scour the country where they supposed he 
might be, till they scented him. 

"When bard pushed, a negro al^Ttys took to a tree ; some- 
times, however, they would catch him in an open field. Wlien 
this was the case the hunter called oft the dogs as soon as he 
could, unless the negro fought — " that generally maltes 'em 
mad (the hunters), and they'll let 'em tear him a spelt. The 
owners don't mind having them kind o' niggers tore a good 
deal ; runaways ain't much account nohow, and it makes the 
rest more ah-aid to run away, when they see bow they are 
sarved." If they caught the runaway withiu two or three 
days, they got from 8 10 to g20 ; if it took a longer time, 
they were paid more than that; sometimes ,^200, They 
asked their own price ; if an owner should think it esorhitant, 
he supposed, he said in reply to an inquii'y, they'd turn the 
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niggor louse, ordur him to make off, and tell his master to 

Suyiday. — I rode on, during the cool of thomomiog, about 
eight miles, and stopped for tli3 day, at a house pleasantly 
Bifcuated by a small stream, among wooded hills. During the 
forenoon, seven men and tlires women, with their children, 
gathered at the hou^e. All of them, I concluded, were non- 
slaveholders, as was our host himself; though, as one told 
me, " with hia five boys he makes a heap more crop tkin 
Mrs. ■■■■ ■■ --, who's got forty niggers." " How is that ?" " Well, 
she's a woman, and she can't make the niggers work ; she 
won't have a overseer, and niggei^ won't work, you know, 
unless there's somebody to drive 'em." 

Our host, when I aiTived, had just been pulling woods out 
of his potato patch, which he mentioned as an apology for not 
being a little clean, hke the rest. 

Effioda the company I have mentioned, and the large ^mily 
of the house, there was another traveller and myself to 
dinner, and three bountiful tables were spread, one after 
another. 

The traveller was said to bw a Methodist preacher, but 
gave no indication of it, except that he said grace before meat, 
and used the Hebrew word for Sunday. He was, however, a 
man of superior intelligence to the others, who were ignorant 
and stupid, though friendly and communicative. He asked 
me " what a good nigger man could be bought for in llJew 
Tork ;" he didn't seem surprised, or mate any iurther inquiiy, 
when I told him we had no slaves thei-e. Some asked me 
much about crops, and when I told them that my crops of 
wheat for six years had averaged twenfy-eight bushels, and 
that I had once reaped forty fix>m a single acre, they were 
amaiied beyond espreasion, and araiona to know how T " pnl 
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it in." I dKfcrilied the proeras minutely, wMeh i 
tiient still more ; ftnd one man eaid lie liad often thought they 
might get more wheat if they put it in differently ; he had 
thought that parhaps more wheat would gi^ow if more seed 
were sown, but he never tried it, The general practice, they 
told me, was to sow wheat on groimd from which they had 
taken maize, without removiog the maize stmnps, or ploughing 
it at all ; they sowed thi'ee pecka of wheat to the acre, and 
then ploughed it in— that was aU. They used the cradle, hut 
had never heard of reaping macliinfis ; the crop was £:om five 
to ten bushels on acre ; ttn bu..hel9 wasext ao dm y i.was 
not thought had. Of eotbn the o dmary crop as fi e 
hnndred pounds to the ac e o from ne t two hal to a 
hand. Of maize, usually f m ten to t ent'v liLliel tt the 
acre ; last year not over t thia yen, thev tho ht t wo il 1 
be twenty-five on the best 1 nd 

The general admiration f J le b It | tl e toj f 
negro dogs again, and the de gymaa told t j of a n n 
who hunted niggers neai wbe e he h 1 He was out once 
with another man, when after a lonj, e r h tl ey found tl 
dogs barking up a big cott n vood t ee Th y e\ mine 1 tl o 
tree closely without fin! o ny neiio and concl 1 d that 
the dogs must have been foiled a 1 tl ey wer abo t to 

away, when Mr. , from ome dutance ofi thou bt h s v 

a negro's leg very high thi n tl e tree v\I e e the le es a 1 
mf«s were thick enough to hide a man ly nj, on the top of a 
limb with his feet against the t nk He called out as f 1 o 
really saw a man, tellmg 1 n to me do^n but not! n^, 
stirred. He sent for an axe a 1 c lied ut a^aia say n^, 1 1 
would cut the tree to the ^ ound f h 1 dn t ome lo ii 
There was no reply. He then cut lalf th o b tl t ee on 
one side, and was hegm n the otl r 1 tl o e o 

halloed out tliat if he would stop he i^oukl come down. He 
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stopped cutting, and the negro descended to ttc lowest limb, 
■which waa still far feom tlie gvonnd, and asked the Limter to 
tafee away his doga, and promise they shouldn't tear him. 
But the hunter swore he'd ma^e no conditions with bim after 
having been made to cut the tree almost down. 

The negro said no more, but retaiced hi^ position until the 
tree was nearly cut in two. \Vhen it began to totter, he slid 
down the trunk, the dogs springing upon him as soon as he 
was within their reach. He fought them hard, and got hold 
of one by the ear ; that made them fiercer, and they tore him 
till the hunter was afraid they'd kill him, and stopped them. 
" Are doga allowed to tear the negi'oea when they catch them ? 
" When the huutere come up they always coll them off, 
unless the nigger fights. If the nigger fights 'em that makes 
'em mad, and they let 'em tear him good," said the clergj'man. 
There were two or three youag women present, and the 
young men were sparking with them in the house, sitting on 
the beds for want of sofas, the chairs being all in use outside ; 
the rest of the company sat on the gallery most of the time, 
but there was little convei-sation. It was twice remarked to 
me, " Sraiday's a dull day — notlmig to do." 

As the Methodist and I were reading after dinner, I 

noticed that two or three were persuading the others to go 

with them somewhere, and I asked where they purposed to go. 

They said they wanted to go over the mountain to himt a hull. 

" To shoot him ?" 

" Oh, no, it's a working bull ; they got bis mate yesterday. 
There ain't but one pair of cattle in this neighbourhood, and 
they do all the hauling for nine femilies," They belonged, 
together with tlieir waggon, to one man, and the rest borrowed 
of him. They wanted them this week to caii in their oats. 
The stray bull was driven in toward night, yoked with an- 
other to a waggon, and one of the women, with her family, i;ot 
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into the waggon and ^vaa earned home. The bully wore 
fractJOTis and had to he led hy ona m?.n, while another lu'ged 
them forward with a eudge!. 

Last night by the way a neighbour came into the house o£ 
Uncle Abram's master, and in the courao of conversation about 
crops, said that on Sunday he went oyer to John Brown's to 
get him to come out and help him at his harvesting. He 
found four others there for the same purpose, but John said 
he didn't feel well, and he reckoned he couldn't work. Ho 
offered him a dollar and a half a day to cradle for him ; but 
when he tried to persuade him, John spoke out plainly and 
said, " ]ie'd be d — d if he was going to work anyhow ;" so ho 
said to the others, " Come, boys, we may as weU go ; you can't 
make a lazy man work when he's detennined he won't." He 
suppraed that remark made him mad, for on Thursday John 
came runnrag across his cotton patch, where he was plough- 
ing. He didn't speak a word to him, but cut along over to 
his neighbour's house, and told him that he had shot two 
deer, and wanted his hounds to catch 'em, promising to give 
him half the venison if he succeeded. He did catch one of 
them, and kept his promise. 

Tliis man Brown, they told me, had a large family, and 
lived in a httle cabin on the mountain. He pretended to 
plant a corn patch, but he never worked it, and didn't make 
any com. Tliey reckoned he lived pretty much on what com 
and hogs he could steal, and on game. The children were 
d^erihed as pitiably, " scrawny," haK-^tarved httle wretches. 
Last summer his wife had come to one of them, saying they 
had no com, and she wanted to pick cotton to earn some. 
He liad let her go in ^vith tlie niggers and pick. She kept at 
it for two days, and took her pay in corn. ASeiward he saw 
her little boy " toting" it to the mill to be ground — much too 
heavy a load for Mm. 
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I asked if there were maQy sucli vagabonds. 

" Yes, a great many on the moiratain, and they mal;e a 

heap of trouble. There is a law by wljich they miglit be 

taken up [if it could be proved tliat they have no ' visible 

means of support'] and made to work to support their 

; but the law ia never used." 

f another man, one said: "He'll be here to 

ast, at your house to dinner, and at Dr. 'a to 

Bupper, leaving bis femily to live as best they can." They 
" reckoned " he got most of his living in that way, while big 
family had to get theirs by stealmg. He never did any work 
except hunting, and they "reckoned" he killed about as 
many shoata and yearlings as deer and turkey. 

They said that this soii of people were not often in- 
temperate ; they had no money to buy liquor with ; now and 
then, when they'd sold some game or done a little work to 
raise money, they'd have a spree ; but they were more apt to 
giimble it off or spend it for fine clothes and tilings to trick 
out tlieir wives. 

Jmie — . To-day, I am passing through a valley of thin, 
sandy soil, thicMy populated by poor &rmers. Negroes are 
rare, but occasionally neat, new houses, with otlier im- 
provements, show the increasing prosperity of the dieti'ict. 
The majority of dwellings are small log cabins of one room, 
with another separate cabin for a kitchen ; f-acb house has a 
well, and a garden inclosed with palings. Go'rt's, goats, mules 
and swine, fowls and doves are abundant. The people are 
more social than thoso of the lower coimtry, felhng rea*iily 
into feiendly conversation with a traveller. They are very 
ignorant ; the agriculture ie wretched and the work hard, I 
have seen three whit-e women hoeing field crops to-tlay. A 
spinning-wheel is heard in every house, and frequently a loom 
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is clanging in tJie galleiy, always worked by women ; evoiy 
one \Years homespun. The negi-oes have much more indiYidual 
freedom than in the rich cotton eountrj, and are not un- 
freijuently heard singing or whistling at their work. 

Teiwes3ee,June2^(h. — At nightfall I entered a l^roanler and 
more populous valley than I had seen before during the day, 
hut for some time there wei'e only small single room log 
cabins, at which I was loath to apply for lodging. At length I 
reached a large and substantial log house mtli negro cabins. 
The master Hat in thestoop. I asked ifheconld accommodate me. 

" What do you want ?" 

" Something to eat for myself and lioi^o, and room to sleep 
under your roof." 

" The wust on't is," he said, getting up and coming towai'd 
mo, " we haven't got much for your borse." 

" Tou've got com, I suppose." 

" No, hain't got no com bnt a little that we want for our- 
selves, only just enough to bread us till com comes again." 

" Well, you have oats ?" 

"Hain't got an oat." 

" Haven't you hay ?" 

" No." 

"Then I must go further, for my horse can't travel on 
fodder." 

" Hain't got nary fodder nutlier." 

Foiiunat«ly I did not have to go much further before I 
came to the best house I had seen during the day, a large, 
neat, white bouse, with negro shanties, and an open log cabin 
in the front yard. A stout, elderly, fine-looking woman, in 
a cool white musbn dress sat upon the gallery, fimning 
hereeif. Two little negroes had jnst brought a pail of fresh 
water, and she was drinking of it with a gourd, as I came to 
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the gate. I asked if it would be convenient for her to 
accommodate me for the night, donbtiiigly, for I had leamod to 
distrust the accommodationa of the wealthy slaveholders. 

" Oh yes, get dowu ; fasten your horse there, and the 
niggera will take care of him when they coma from their work. 
Come up here and take a seat." 
I hrought in my saMle-haga. 

" Bring them in here, into the parlour," she said, " where 
they'll be safe," 

The iaterior of the house was furnished with unu.^ai 
comfort. " The parlour," however, had a bed in it. As we 
came out, she locked the door. 

We had Eot sat long, talking about the weather (she \to8 
suffering much from the heat), when her husband came. He 
was very hot also, though dressed coolly eaeugh in merely a 
pair of short-legged, uahleached cotton trousers, and a shirt 
■with the bosom spread opea— no shoes nor stockings. He 
took his seat before speaking to me, and after telling his wife 
it was the hottest day he ever saw, squared hia chair toward 
me, threw it back so as to recline against a poet, and said 
gnifSy, *' Good evening, sir ; you going to stay here to-night ?" 
I repUed, and he looked at me a few moments without 
speaking. He was, in fiwt, so hot that he spoke with difficulty. 
At length he got breath and asked abruptly : " Ton a 
mechanic, sir, or a dentist, eh— or what ?" 

Supper was cooked by two young women, daughters of tho 
master of the house, assisted by the two little negro boys. 
Tho cabin in front of the house ^vaa the kitchen, and when 
the bacon was dished up, one of the boj-s struck an iron 
triangle at the door. " Come to supper," said the host, and 
led the way to the kitchen, which was also the supper-room. 
One of tho young ladies took the foot of the table, the other 
seated hei-seK apart by the fire, and actually waited on the 
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table, thougli &Q two negro boys stood at the Lead and foot, 
Eominally waiteia, but always anticipated by tbe Cinderella, 
wben anything was wanted. 

A big lout of a youth who came from the lield with the 
negroes, looked in, but seeing me, retired. Hie father called, but 
his mother said, " 't wouldn't do no good — he was so bashful," 
Spe aViTi g of the climate of the country, I waa informed 
that a majority of the folks went barefoot all winter, though 
they bad snow much of the time four or five inches deep, and 
the man said be didn't think most of the men about ha^e had 
more than one coat, and they never wore any in winter except 
on holidays. " That was the healthiest way," he reckoned, 
"just to toughen yourself and not wear no coat ; no matter 
bow cold it was, he didn't wear no coat." 

The master held a candle for me while I undressed, in a 
large room aboi e stairs , and gave me my choice of the four 
beds in it. I found one straw bed (with, as usual, but one 
sheet), on whidi I slept comfortably. At midnight I was 
awakened by wime one commg m. I rustled my straw, and 
a voice said, " Who is there in this room ?" 

" A stranger passing the night ; who are you ?" 
" All right ; I belong here. I've been away and have just 
come home." 

He did not tafee his clothes off to sleep. Ho turned out to 
be an older son who had been fifty miles away, looking after 
a stray horse. When I went down stairs in the morning, 
having been wakened early by tlies, and the dawn of day 
through an open window, I saw the master lying on his bed 
in the "parlour," still asleep in the clothes he wore at supper. 
His wife was washing her fiice on the gallery, being ab-eady 
dressed for the day ; after using the family towel, she went 
into the kitchen, but soon retvimed, smoking a pipe, to hor 
chair in the doorway. 
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"ini, ererytliiiig betokened an opulent and prosperous man 
— rich land, extensive 6eld crops, a number of negroes, and 
eonsidemble herds of cattle and horses. He also had capital 
invested in mines and railroads, he told me. His elder son 
spoke of bim as " the sq^uire." 

A negro woman assisted in preparing breakfast (she had 
probably been employed in the field labour the night before), 
and both the young ladies were at the table. The squire ob- 
served to me that he supp(ffied we cotdd buy hands very cheap 
in New York. I said we could hire them there at moderate 
wages. He asked if we couldn't buy as many as we wanted, 
by sending to Ireland for them and paying their passage- 
He had supposed we could buy tliem and hold them as slaves 
for a term of yeais, by paying the freight on them. 'When I 
had corrected him, he said, a httle hesitatingly, " Too don't 
Lave no black slaves in New "York ?" " No, sir." " There's 
niggers there, ain't there, only tliey're all free ?" " Yes, sir." 
" Well, how do they get along so ?" " So far as I know, the 
most of them live pretty comfortably." (I have changed my 
standard of comfort lately, and am inclined to believe that the 
majority of the negroes at the North live more comfortably 
than the majority of whites at the South.) " I wouldn't like 
that," said the old lady. " I wouldn't like to live where 
niggers was free, they are bad enough when they are slaves : 
it's hard enough to get along with them here, they're so bad. 
1 reckon that niggers are t!ie meanest critters on earth ; they 
are so mean and nasty " (she expressed disgust and indigna- 
tion very strongly in her face). " If they was to tliink them- 
selves equal to we, I don't think white folks could abide it — 
they're such vile saucy things." A negro woman and two 
boys were in the room as she said this. 

North Carolina, July 13ffl.. — I rode late last night, Uiero 
vol.. II. K 
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being no cabina for several miles in wliicli I was wiUinf to 
spend the night, imtil I came to one of larger size than 
usiial, with a gallery on the side toward the road and a good 
stable opposite it. A man on the gallery waa about to answer 
(as I judged from hia countenance), " I recton you can," to 
my inquiry if I could stay, when the cracked voice of a 
wonryful woman screeched out from within, " We don't foller 
taldn' in people." 

" No, sir," said the man, " we don't foller it." 

" How hx shall I have to go ?" 

" There's another house a little better than three quarters of 
a mile further on." 

To this house I proceeded— a cabin of one room and a loft, 
with a hiteheu in a separate cabin. The owner said he never 
turned anybody away, and I was welcome. He did not say 
that he had no com, until after supper, when I asked for it 
to feed my horae. The femily were good-natured, intelligent 
people, hut veij ignorant. The man and hia wife and the 
danghtera slept below, the boy and I in the cock-loft. Supper 
and breakfast were eaten in the detached kitchen. Yet they 
were by no means poor people. The man told me that he 
had over a thousand acres of rich tillable land, besides a large 
extent of mountain range, the most of which latter he had 
bought from time to time aa he waa able, to prevent the 
settlement of squattera near his valley-land. " There wei^e 
people who would he had neigbboius, I knew," he said, " that 
would settle on most any kind of place, and everybody wants 
to keep such as far away from them as they can." (When I 
took my bridle off, I hung it up by the stahle-door ; he took 
it down and said he'd hang it in a safer place. " He'd ne%-er 
liad anything stolen irom here, and he didn't mean to have — 
it waa just aa well not to put temptation before peojilo," r.nd 
he took it into the house and put it under hia bed.) 
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Besides tlm large tract of land here, ho owned another 
tiaet of two himdied Mres witli a house upon it, rented for 
one-thii'd Uie produce, aad another smaller farm, similarly 
rented ; he also owned a grist mill, which he rented to a 
miller for half the tells. He told me that he had thought a 
good deal formerly of moving to new countries, bat he had 
been doing pretty well and had stayed here now so !ong, he 
didn't much thick he shoiild ever budge. He reckoned he'd 
got enough to make him a hving for the rest of his life, and 
he didn't know any use a man had for more'n (hat, 

I did not see a single book in the house, nor do I think 
tliat any of the family couid read. He said that many people 
here were talking about Iowa and Indiana; "was Iowa 
(Hiaway) beyond the Tesies ?" I opened my map to show 
him where it was, but he said he " wasn't seollar'd enough '' 
to nnderstand it, and I could not induce him to look at it. I 
asked him if the people here prefesTed Iowa and Indiana to 
Missouri at all because they were Free States. " I reckon," 
he replied, " they don't have no allusion to that. Slavery is 
a great cuss, though, I think, the greatest there is in these 
United States. There ain't no account of slaves up here in 
the west, but down in the east part of this State about 
Fayetteville there's as many as there is in South Carolina. 
That's the reason the West and the East don't agree in this 
State ; people out here hates the Eastern people." 
" Why is that ?" 

" Why you see they vote on the slave basis, and there's 
some of them nigger counties where there ain't more'n four or 
five hundred white folks, that has just as much power in the 
Legislature as any of our moimtain coimties where there'll be 
some thousand voters." 

He made further remarks against slavery and against slave- 
holders. When I told him that I entirely agreed with him, 
K 2 
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and said furtlier, tiiat poor wliite people were usoally far 
better off in the Free tiian in tiie Slave States, he seemed a 
little surprised ancl said, ' ' New York ain't a Free State, is it ?" 

Ijabourera' wages hei-e, he stated, were from fifty cents to 
one dollar a da,y, or eight doUai^ a month. " How mnch by 
the year ?" " They's never hired by the year." 

" "Would it bo 8 75 a year ?" 

" 'Twonldn't bo OTer that, anyhow, hut 'tain't general 
for people to hii-e here only for haiTest time ; fiict is, a man 
couldn't earn his board, let alone his wages, for six months 
in the year." 

"But what do these men who hire out during liarv^t time 
do during the rest of the year ; do they have to earn enongh 
in those two or three months to live on for the other eight or 

" Well, they gets jol« sometimes, and they goes from one 
place to another." 

"But in winter time, when you say there's not work 
enough to pay their board ?" 

" Well, they keeps a goin' roimd from one place to anoUier, 
and gets their hving somehow," 

" The fact on't is," he said at length, as I pressed the 
iaq^uiry, " there ain't anybody that ever means to work any 
in this country, except just along in harvest — folks don't keep 
working hei-e as they do in your country, I expect." 

" Bat they mtist put in their crops ?" 

" Yes, folks that have farms of their own, tliey do put m 
their craps and tend 'em, but these fellows that don't have 
fiirms, they won't work esjept in harvest, when they can get 
high wages [ g 8 a month], I hired a fellow last spring for 
six months ; I wanted him to help me plant and fend my com. 
Yon seo I had a short crap last year, and this spring I had 
to pay fifty cents a bushel for com for bread, and I didn'b 
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want to getcaught so again, not this year, so I gin tliis fellow 
S 6 a month for sis months — S 36 I gin him in hard silvei'." 
" Paid it to him in advance ?" 

"Yea, he wouldn't come 'less I'd pay him right then. 
Well, he workfid one montJi, and mayhe eight days — no, I 
don't thint it was more than six days over a month, and then 
he went away, and I hain't seen a sight on him since. I 
expect I shall lose my money — reckon he don't ever intend to 
come back; he knows I'm right in harvest, and want him 
now, if ever I do." 

" What did he go away for ?" 

" Why, he said he waa sick, hut if he was, he got weU 
mighty easy after he stopped working," 
" Do you know where he is now ?" 
" Oh, yea, he's going round here." 
" What is he doing ?" 
"Well, he's just goin' round." 
" Is he at work for any one else ?" 

" Eeckon not — no, he's just goin' roimd fix)m one place to 
another." 

At supper and breakfest surprise was expressed that I 
declined coffee, and more still that I drank water instead of 
milk. The woman obserred, "'twas cheap boarding me." 
The man said he must get home a couple more eowa ; they 
ought to drink milk more, coflcG was so high now, and he 
believed milk would he jnst as healthy. The woman asked 
the price of coffee in New York ; I could not tell her, but said 
I believed it was uncommonly high; the crops had been 
short. She asked how cofiee grew. I told her as well as I 
was able, but concluded by saying I had never seen it gi^ow- 
ing. " Don't you rwse coffee in New York ?" she asked ; 
" I thought that was where it came from," 

The butter was excellent, I said so, and asked if thev 
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never made any for sale. The woman eaid she conld mako 
" as good butter as any ever was made in the yarth, but she 
coTiidii't get anything for it ; there wam't many of the mer- 
cliants would buy it, and tliose that did, would only tate it at 
eight cents a pound for goods." The man said tlie only 
thing he could ever soli for ready money was cattle, Drovera 
bought them for the New York market, and lately they were 
very high- — four cents a pound. He had driven cattle all the 
way to Charleston himself, to sell thenij and only got four 
cents a pound there. He had sold com here for twelve and 
a half cents a bushel. 

Although the man eotdd not read, he had honoured lettei'S 
by calling one of Ids children " AVashington Irving ;" another 
was known as Matterson (Madison ?), He had never tiied 
manuring land for crops, but said, " I do believe it is a good 
plan, and if I live I mean to try it sometime." 

July l&h. — I stopped last night at the pleasautest house 
I have yet seen in the highlands ; a framed house, painted 
white, with a log kitchen attached. The owner was a man 
of superior standing. I judged from the public documents 
and law books on hia table, that he had either been in the 
Legislature of the St-ate, or that he was a justice of the peace. 
There were also a good many other books and newspapers, 
chiefly of a religious chatactei'. He used, however, some 
singularly uncouth phrases common here. He had a store, 
and carried on iarming and stock raising. After a conversa- 
tion about his agriculture, I remarked that there were but 
few slaves in this part of tlie countij. He ■wished that there 
were fewer. They were not profitable property here, I pre- 
sumed. They were not, he said, except to raise for sale ; 
but there were a good many people here who would not 1 ave 
them if they wero profitable, and yet who were abunda'jtiy 
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able to buy them. They were horrid things, he thought ; he 
woiild not take one to keop it if it should lie given to him. 
'Twould be a great deal better for the country, he belieTed, if 
there was not a slave in it. He supposed it would not bo 
right to take them away from those who had acquired pro- 
perty in them, without any remuneration, bat he ■wished they 
could all be sent out of the country — sent to Liberia. That 
was what ought to be done with them. I said it was evident 
that where tliere were no slaves, other things being equal, 
there waa greater prosperity than where slavery supphed the 
labour. He didn't care so much for that, he said ; there was 
a greater objection to slavery than tbat, in bis mind. He was 
afraid that there was many a man who had gone to the bad 
world, who wouldn't have gone there if he hadn't had any 
slaves. He bad been down in the nigger coTmties a good 
deal, and he had seen how it worked on the white people. 
It mfMie the rich people, who ovraed the niggers, passionate 
and proud, and ugly, and it made the poor people mean. 
" People that own niggers are always mad with them about 
something ; half their time is spent in swearing and yeUing 
at them." 

" I see you have ' Uncle Tom's Cabin ' here," said I ; 
" have you read it ?" 
" Oh, yes." 

" And wbat do you think of it ?" 
" Think of it ? I think well of it." 
"Do most of the people here in the mountains think as 
you do about slavery ?" 

" Well, thci-e's some thinks one way and some another, hot 
there's hardly any one hero that don't think slavery's a curse 
to our country, or who wouldn't be glad to get rid of it." 

I asked what the people about here thought of the Ne- 
braska Bin. He couldn't s.i,j wliat the majority tliought. 
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Would people moTing from liere to Nebraska now, he likely 
to vote for the admission of slavery tha-e ? He thouglit not ; 
" most people would much rather live in a Free State." He 
told me tliat he knew personally aeveml pei-sona who had 
gone to California, and taken slaves with them, who had not 
been able to bring them Vack. Thei* wei'O one or two cases 
where the negroes had been induced to return, and these 
instances had been made mucli of in the pajjera, as evidence 
that the slaves were contented. 

" That's a great lie," he said ; " they are not content, and 
nine-tenths of 'em wo\ild do 'most anything to be free. It>s 
only now and then that slaves, who are treated unusual kind, 
and made a great deal of, will choose to remain in slavery 
if freedom is put in their way." He knew one man (giving 
his name) who tried to brmg two slaves back from Califoraia, 
and had got started with them, when some white people sus- 
pecting it, went on board the ship and told him it was against 
the law to hold negroes as slaves in CaHfornia, and his ne- 
groes shouldn't go ba«k with him unless they were mOing to. 
Then they went to the slaves and told them they need not 
return if they preferred to stay, and the slaves said they had 
wanted very much to go back to North Carolina, yet they 
would rather remain in California, if they could be free, and 
so they took them ashore. He had heard the slave owner 
himself relating this, and cursing the men who interfered. 
He had fold him that they did no more than Christians were 
obliged to do. 

I ovei-took upon the road, to-day, three young men of the 
poorest class. Speaking of the price of land and the profit of 
larming, one of them said, believing me to be a southerner — 
" We are all poor folks here ; don't hai'dlymake enough to 
keep us ia liquor. Anybody can raise as much com and hogs 
on the mountains as he'll want to live on, but tliere ain't no 
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ricli people here, Kobody's got any black onea^only three or 
foui ; no one'a got fifty or a Imndied, lilte as they have down 
in the East." "It would be better," hiterrupted auother, 
somewhat fiercely, " there warn't any at all ; that's my mind 
abont it ; they're no business here ; they ought to be in their 
own country and take care of themselves, that's what I 
believe, and I don't caie who hears it." But let the leider 
not be deceived by these expressions ; they mdicate sunj ly 
the -weakness and eowai'dice of the class rej resented by 
these men It 11 not sla-very they detest, it i<< simply the 
negro competition, and the monopoly of the opportunities t) 
make money by negio ownen whirh they hel ml 1 u* 1 inly 
compiehend. 

If you meet a man -ft ithout stopping, the salutat on hei 
always is, "How d'ye do, &ir?" never "Good miming 
and on parting it is, " I wish you well, sir," mcie frequently 
than " Good-bye." You are always commanded to appear at 
the table, as elsewhere throughout the South, in a rough, 
peremptory tone, as if your host feared you would try to 



" Come in to supper." " Take a seat." " Some of the fry ?" 
" Help yourself to anything you see that you can eat." 

They ask your name, but do not often call you by it, hut 
hail you " Stranger," or " Friend," 

Texas is always spoken of in the plural — "the Texies." 
" Bean't the Texies powerful sicldy ?" 

" 111 " is used for " vicious." " Is your horse ill ?" " Not 
that I am aware of. I>oes he appear so ?" " No ; but some 
horses will bite a stranger if he go^ to handhng on 'em." 

" Is your horse ill ?" " No, I believe not." " I see he 
kind 0' drapt his ears when I came up, 'zif he was playful." 

Everybody I'vo met in the last three counties— after aseer- 
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taming wliat pai-tg I came from, and which parts I'm going 
to, where I got my liorse, what lio cost, and of what treed he 
is, what breed the dog is, and whotlier sloe's followed me all 
the way from the Texioa, if her feet ain't worn out, and if I 
don't think I'll have to tote her if I go much ftirther, and if I 
don't want to give her away, how I like the Tesies, et«, — has 
asked me whether I didn't eco a man by the name of Baker in 

the Tesiaa, who was sheriff of county, and didn't 

behave exactly the gentlemaa, or another follow by the name 

of , who ran away from the same county, and cut to 

the Tesies. I've been a^ked if they had done fighting yet in 
the Texies, referring to the war with Mexico, which was 
ended ten years ago. Indeed the ignorance %vith regard to 
everything transpiring in the worid outside, and the absurd 
ideas aaid reports I hear, are quite incredible. It cannot be sup- 
posed that having been at home in Kew York, there should bo 
any one there whom I do not personally know, or that, haTing 
passed through Texas, I should he unable to speak from per- 
sonal knowledge of the welfare of every one in that State. 

NmiJi-easte^n Tennessee, Night before last Ihpent 

at the residence ol a man ^\ho had bis slaves , last night, at 
the home of a farmer ^Mtbout sla\es Both housfs were of 
the beat clasti common m this region two-stcny framed 
buildings largo, and with many beds, to accomniodata 
drovers and wagooners, who, at some seasons, fill the houses 
which are known to be piep.iied A\ith stabling, corn, and beds 
for thfm The slaiehoLVr was much the weilthiei of the 
two, and his house ongmally wis the linoi, but he hved ui 
much le^ comfort thin the othei His house was m great 
need ot repaii, and was much diaoidered , it was dirty, ajid 
the bod given me to sleep m wPs di=!gustmg He and his 
irife made the sigjiy of piois ppoph, bit -ntie ^lij mjio^e 
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or sadly silent, wlieii not scolding and re-ordering tlieir 
serYttnts, Their eon, a boy o£ twelve, was alternately crying 
and bullying hia mother all the evening till hed-time, because 
his father had refused to give him something that he wanted. 
He slept in the same room with me, but did not come to bed 
tintil after I had once been asleep, and then he brought 
another boy to sleep with him. He left the candle burning 
on the floor, and when, in five minutes after he had got into 
bed, a girl came after it, he cursed her with a shocking volu- 
bility of filthy blackguardism, demanding why she had not 
come sooner. She repUed gently and entreatingly, "I didn't 
think yon 'd have more 'n got iuto bed yet, master John." 
The bo^ were talking and whispering obscenity till I fell 
asleep again. The white women of the hooso were very 
negligent and sluttish in their attire ; the food at the table 
badly cooked, and badly served by negroes. 

The house of the farmer without slaves, though not in 
good repair, was much neater, and everything witliin was 
well-ordered and unusually comfortable. The women and 
girls were clean aud neatly dressed ; every one was cheerful 
and kind. There was no servant. The table was abundantly 
supplied with the most whol^ome food — I might almost say 
the first whol^ome food — I have had set before me since I 
was at the hotel at Natchez ; loaf bread for the fu-st time ; 
chickens, stewed instead of fried ; potatoes -without fat ; two 
sorts of simple preserved fruit, and whortleberry and black- 
berry tarts (The first time I have had any of these articles 
at a private house siure I wis m "Western Texas ) All tlie 
work both withn and without tlie house vat, earned tn 
regularly and eanily and it vr^s well d ne beciiu^e d ne 1 y 
parties interested in the re-iult not by savants mteie&ted 
only to escape rejioof or pimi hment 

T> \ less t\ e\t i sr>=i i\cie tlu=i bro ight b. "otl er 
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tut similar, if loss striking, contraete are fo'oud tiie general 
rule, according to my experience. It is a common saying 
with tlie drovers and waggonei'S of this coimtiy, that if yon 
wish to be well taken care of, yon must not stop at Iicnajs 
where they have slaves. 

The man of the last described house was intelligent and an 
ardent Methodist. The room in which I slept was papered 
with the " Christian Advocate and Jonrnal," the Metliodist 
paper of New York.* At the slaveholder's house, my bed- 
room was partially papered with " Lottery Schemes." 

The free labouring iaimer remarked, that, although there 
were few slaves in tliia part of the country, he had often 
said to liis wife that he would rather be hving where there 
were none. He thought slavery wrong in itseK, and deplorable 
in its effects upon the white people. Of all the Methodisla 
whom he knew in North-eastern Tennessee and South-western 
Virginia, he believed that fully three fourths would be glad 
to join the Methodist Church North, if it were " convenient," 
They generally thought slaveiy wrong, and believed it the 
duty of the chm-ch to fiivour measures to bring it to an end. 
He was not an Abolitionist, he said ; be didn't think slaves 
could be set free at once, but they ought to be sent back to 
their OT.\'n country, and while they were here they ought to 
be edticated. He had perceived that great injustice was done 
by the people both of the North and South, towai-ds each 
other. At the South, people were very apt to beUeve that 

• RiueiCiS in ViKGiSiA.— A lYiBsB meeting of citizdia of Tnjiov county, 
Virginia, wBBhtldot BooUiesTille i-asnlly, nt which thf following, among othcf 
lewlntlons, waa passfd unaninioualy ; 

" That the five Christian Advocates, puTilished in the cities of tfew York, 
Pittibnrg, Cmdnnati, St, Lonin, and Chicago, hnving hei^ome AbolitiDii sheeXs of 
the rniikeat chavactei", we tisit our cominoiiwpulth'B nttonieya aai posfc-mastcra to 
examine IJicm, and, if found (o 'he of an iiniEwl'iil thBraetev, to desl with them and 
tlieir agents ns the laM-s of onr Slate riireii."— W'i.Ai'«jii>n Eeypuhiic. 
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the Northerners were \Taiitmg not only to deprive them of 
their property, but also to incite the staves to barbarity and 
murder. At the North, people thought that the negroes 
■were all very inhumanely treated. That was not the case, at 
least hereahouts, it wasn't. If I would go with him to a 
camp meeting here, or to one of the common Sunday meetings, 
I would see that the negroes were generally better dresaed 
than the whit^. He believed that they were always well 
fed, and they were not punished severely. They did not 
work hard, not nearly as hard as many of the white folks ; 
they were fet and cheerful. I said that I had pa^ceived this, 
and it was so gencmlly, to a great degree, throughout the 
country ; yet I was sure tliat on the large plantations it was 
necessary to treat the slaves with great severity. He " ex- 
pected " it was so, for he had heard people say, who had been 
on the great rice and cotton plantations in South Carolina, 
that the negroes were treated very hard, and he knew there 
was a man down here on the railroad, a contractor, who liad 
some eisty hands which he had hired in Old Virginny 
("that's what we caU Eastern Virginia here"), and everybody 
who saw them at work, said he drove them till they could 
hardly stand, and did not give them half what they ought to 
have to eat. He ■was opposed to the Nebraska Bill, he said, 
and to any farther extension of slavery, on any pretext ; tlie 
North would not do its Christian duty if it allowed slavery to 
be extended ; he vrished that it could be abolished in Ten- 
nessee. He thought that many of the people who went 
hence to Kansas would vote to esclude slavery, but Le wasn't 
sure that they would do it generally, because they would 
consider themselves Southemei-s, and would not like to go 
against other Southerners. A large part of the emigration 
from this part of the country went to Indiana, Illinois, and 
Iowa ; those States being preferred to Missouri, because they 
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were Free States, There were fewer slaves bereaboufa now, 
than there were when he was a boy. The people all tlionght 
filavery wrong, escept, he supposed, some slavehoHei-s who, 
because Hiey had property in slay^, would try to make out 
to themaolvea that it was right. He knew one rich man who 
had owned a great many slaves. He thought slavery was 
wrong, and he had a family of boys growing up, and be knew 
they wouldn't be good for anything as long aa he brought them 
up with slaves ; so be bad told bis slaves that if they wanetd 
to be free, he would iree them, send them to Liberia, and 
give them a hundred dollars to start with, and they had all 
accepted the offer. He himseK never owned a slave, ajxA 
never would own one for bis own beneilt, if it were given to 
bim, " fii^t, because it was wrong ; and secondly, because be 
didn't think tbey ever did a man much good." 

I noticed that the neighbours of tliie man on each side 
owned slaves ; aad that their bouses and estabHshmenta were 
much poorer than bis. 
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CHAPTER lY. 



LAllGE PLANTERS. 

Feliciana." — A deep iioteh of sadness maria in my me- 
mory the morning of the 5Iay day on wLicL I rodo out of tlie 
chattering little town of Bayou Sara, and I recollect little of 
i(s immediate suburbs but the sympathetic cloud-ahadowa 
slowly going before me OYer the hill of St. Francis. At 
the top is an old French hamlet. 

One from among the gloomy, staling loungers at the door of 
the tavern, aa I pass, throws himself upon a horse, and over- 
laldng me, checks his pace to keep by my side. I tran 
towards him, and being full of aversion for the companionship 
of a stranger, nod, in such a manner as to say, " "Eoui- equadity 
is acknowledged ; go on." Not a nod ; not the slightest de- 
flection of a single line in the austere countenance; not a 
ripple of radiance in the sullen eyes, which wander slowly 
over, and, at distinct intervals, examine my horse, my saddle- 
bags, my spurs, lariat, gloves, finally my fiice, ivith such 
stem deliberatioQ that, at laet, I shoxdd not be sorry if he 
■would speak. But he do^ not ; does not make the smallest 
response to the further turning of my head, which acknow- 

* - This ktter received its teautiful and ffiipi-essiva name from ils beautifully 
VBi'iegated EorGice of hiils and volleys, and its rai-e combination of all the qualities 
that are most desired in n planting coiintiy. It ia n I'egion of ahnost feiry beanty 
and wealtli. Here are some of the wpiUhiist and most intelligent planters and 
the finest planiatjons in the Siafe, tlju region of princely taate and mora iian 
{attiaixlial hospitHlity," eic. — Norman's Ne>': Orleans, 
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ledges the reflex interest in my own mind ; his eyes rest its 
fixedly upon me as it they were a dead man's, I can, at length, 
no longer endure thia in silence, so I askj in a voice attuned 
to his apparent humour — 

"Howfiurto Woodville?" 

The only reply is a slight grunt, with an elevation o£ the 
chin. 

"Toa don't know?" 

"No." 

" Never been there." 

"No." 

" I can ride there before night, I suppose ?" 

No reply. 

"ood walker, your horse ?" 

Not a nod. 

" I thnttght mine pretty good." 

Not a sneerj or a gleam o£ vanity, and Belshazzar and I 
warmed up together Scott s man of leather occurred to my 
mind, and I felt sure that I eould guess my man's chord. 
Cotton ! T touched it, and m a moment he became animated, 
civil ; hospitable e^ en I w as immediately informed that this 
was a fiimons cotton region " when it was first settled nphy 
'Mericana, used to be leukoned the gai'dying of the world. 
The almightiest rich sile God Almighty ever shuck down. 
All on't owned by big-bugs." Finally he confided to me that 
he was an overseer for one of them, "one of the biggest sort." 
This greatest of the local hemipteras was not now on his 
pkntation, hut had " gone North to Paris or Sarafogy, or 
some of fcbem places." 

Wearing no waistcoat, the overseer carried a pistol, with- 
out a thonght of concealment, in the fob of his trousers. 
The distance to Woodrille, which, aft^r he had exhausted hia 
subject of cottoHjI tried again to asceiiain. he did not know, and 
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TfTonld not attempt to guess. Tlie ignorance ol the more brn- 
tali7.ed alaTes is oftoa described by saying of them that t.i;ey 
cannot coimt above twenty. 1 find jmany of tho whit^ but 
little more intelligent. At all events, it is rarely that you 
meet, in the plantation districts, a man, whether white or 
" black, who can give you any clear iaformation about the roads, 
or the distances between places in his own vicinity. While 
in or near Bayou Sara and St Francisville, I asked, at diffe- 
rent times, ten men, black and white, the distanc« to Wood- 
ville (the nest town to the northward on the map). None 
answered with any appearance of certainty, and those who 
ventured to give an opinion, differed in their estimates as much 
as ten mOes. I found the actual distance to be, I think, about 
twenty-four miles. After riding by my side for a mile or two 
the overseer suddenly turned off at a fork in the road, with 
hardly mora ceremony than he had used in joining me. 

For some miles about St. Francisville the landscape has an 
open, suburban character, with residences indicative of rapidly 
accumulating wealth, and advancement in luxury, or careless 
expenditure, among the proprietors. For twenty miles to the 
north of the town, there is on both sides a snccession of large 
sugar and cotton plantations. Much land still remains un- 
cultivated, however. The roadside fences are generally hedges 
of rtffifis ^Cherokee and sweet brier. These are planted first 
by the aide of a common rail fence, which, while they are 
young, supports thom in the manner of a trellis ; as thoy 
grow older they &11 each way, and mat together, finally form- 
ing a confused, sprawling, slovenly tliicket, often ten feet in 
breadth and four to six feet high. Trumpet creepers, grape- 
vines, green-briers, and in very rich soil, cane, grow up 
through the mat of roses, and add to its strength. It is not 
as pretty as a more upright hedge, yet very agreeable, and, 
at one or two points, where the road was narrow, deep, and 
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lane like, delightful memories of England were brought to 

There were feetinent groY^ of magnolia grandiiiora, krge 
ti-eea, and every one in the glory of full blossom. The mag- 
nolia does not, however, mass well, and the road-side woods 
were much fiaer, where the beech, elm, and liquid amber 
formed the body, and the magnoiiaa stood oiit against them, 
magnificent chandeliers of fragrance. The large-leaved mag- 
nolia, very beautiful at this season, was more rarely seen. 

The soil seems generally rich, thongh much washed off the 
higher ground. The ploughing is directed with some care not 
to favour this process. Young pine trees, however, and other 
indications of rapid impoveriahment, are seen on many plan- 
tations. 

The soil is a sandy loam, so friable that the negroes always 
worting in large gangs, superintended by a driver with a 
whip, continued their hoeing in the midst of quite smai"t 
showers, and when the road had become a poaching mud. 

Only once did I see a gang which had been allowed to dis- 
contmuo its work en account of the rain. This iras after a 
heavy thunder slio^ei, and the appearance of the negroes 
whom I met ciossing the road in returning to the field, firom 
the gin-hoi«>e to vihich they had reti-eated, was remarkable. 
Fn-st csme, led by an old driver carrying a whip, forty of the 
largest and strongest women I evei' saw togother ; they were 
all m a ir.unple uniform dress of a bluish clieck stuff, the skirts 
reat,hmg little 1 e!ow the knee ; their legs and feet were 
bate they carr ed themaehes loftily, each having a hoe over 
the shoulder and walkmg with a free, powerful swing. 
Behind th m came the cavalry, thirty strong, mostly men, 
b it a fovv of tl m won en two of whom rode astiide on the 
plo g! lei A lo I ilant white overseer, on a brisk 

[ nj tro It } tl c ilie men woresmall blue Scotch 
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tonnots ; many of the ivomeii, handkerchief s, turban feshion, 
and a few nothing at all on their heads. They were evidently 
a picked iot. I thought that every one would pass for a 
"prime" cotton hand. 

The slaves generally of this dbtrict appear uncommonly 
well— -douhtlesSj chiefly, because the large incomes of their 
owners enahlea them to select fie best from the yearly expec- 
tations of Virginia and Kentucky, hut also hecause they are 
systematically well fed. 

The plantation residences were of a cottage cla^, sometimes, 
but not usually, with extensive and tasteful grounds about them. 

An old gentleman, sensible, polite, and communicative, who 
rode a short distance with me, said that many of the proprietors 
were absentees — some of the plantations had dv/elHngs only 
for the negroes and the overseer. He called my attention to 
a field of cotton which, he said, had been ruined by his over- 
seer's ceglect. The negroes had been allowed at a critical 
time to be careless in their hoeing, and it would now be im- 
possible to recover the ground then lost. Grass grew so ram- 
pantly in this black soil, that if it once got a good start ahead, 
you could never overtake it. That was the devil of a rainy 
season. Cotton could sknd drouth better than it could grass.* 

• " KiNE Peospect foe Hay. — While liding by a field the ofher day, which 
looked as rich and gieen us n iNew England mendow, we obfesvtd to n man silting 
on the fence, ' You hare a fine prospect for hay, neighbour.' ' Hay ! that's cotton, 
^j said h% with an emoti<m that betrayed an es<^l€nient which we cared to pro, 
voke 310 further ; for we had Ha soon spoit with a rattleMiake in the blind days of 
August as a former ot this season of the year, badly in the gi-a«. * • • 

" All jesting aside, we have never known so poor a prospect ibr cotton in this 
le^n. In some instances the lields si's dean and well worked, but the cotton is 
dimlnntivein aie and sickly in appearance. We h^ve seen some fields so foul that 
It ivaa almost imp03^ble to tell what had been planted. 

" All this backwariinsis is attributable to the colt, wet weather that we have 
had almost omistnnlly since the phinting Benson commenced. When there was n 
warm spell, it was raining bo that plonghs cniild not nm to uny advantage; so' 

" L 2 
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The indosuie^ pre not often oi lefi^ aiea tlian a hundred 
acres. Fewer than htty nei^Toes aie seldom found on a plan- 
tation ; many mu ter hy the hundred In general the fields 
are remai'kably free Iiom weeds anl wll tilled. 

I arrived shortly litei dusk at ^ oodville, a -weU-tnilt and 
pleasant court toivn y, ith \ small 1 at pretsntious hotel. 
Cotirt was in sesbion, I fiincy, for the house was filled with 
guests of somewhat remarkable character. Tlie landloi-d was 
inattentive,' and, when followed np, inclined to be uncivil. At 
the ordinary— supper and brealdhet alike — there were twelve 
men beside myself, all of tliem wearing bhujk cloth eoata 
black cravats, and satin or embroidered waistcoats ; all, too, 
sleek as if just from a hairdr^ser's, and redolent of perfumes, 
wliieh really had the best of it with tlie eshalationa of tho 
kitchen. Perhaps it was beeanse I was not in the regulation 
dress that I found no one ready to converse with me, and 
could obtain not the slightest information about my road, even 
from the landlord. 

I might have left Woodville with more respect for this de- 
corum if I had not, when shown hy a servant to my room, 
found two beds in it, each of which proved to be fumiehed 
with eoileil sheets and greasy pillows, nor was it witliout 
reiterated demands and liberal cash in hand to the servant, 
that I succeeded in getting them changed on the one I 
selected, A gentleman of embroidered waistcoat took the 
other bed as it was, with no apparent reluctance, soon after 
I Imd effected my own arrangements. One wash-bowl, and 

"The low, fl.it lands tiiis jear have suflered paitjcularly. Thorooghly Batii- 
rated all the time, and oE^en OTerflowed, the crops od ihem are small and sickly, 
while the vreeds «nd gra^ hi* lumrjoiis and rank. 

agricultural prusi«ct3, but we liave no idea that any sort of reasons could hring 
tlie cotton lo mora than an arerngu ci'op." — Hernando {Miss.^ Admaice, 
Jane 2?., %SBl. 
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a towel whicli had already been used, was expected to 
answer for both of ns, and would have done so but tliat I 
carried a private towel in my saddle-baga. Another re- 
quirement of a civilized household was wanting, and its only 
substitute unavailable ^vith decency. 

The bill was excessive, and the black ostler, who had left 
the mud of yesterday hanging al! along the ii^ide of Bel- 
ehazzar'a legs, and who had put the saddle on so awkwardly 
that I resaddled liim myseK after he had brought him to the 
door, grumbled, in presence of the landlord, at the snialinesa 
of the gratuity which I saw fit to give hha. 

The country, for some distance north of Woodviile, is the 
most uneven, for a non-mountainous region, I ever saw. 
The road seems well engineered, yet you are nearly all the 
time mounting or descending the sides of protuberances or 
basins, ribs or dykes. In one place ifc follows along the top 
of a crooked ridge, as steep-sided and regolar for nearly a 
quarter of a mile, as a high railroad embankment. A mau 
might jump off anywhere and land liiirty feet below. The 
ground being too rough here for cultivation, the dense native 
forest remains intact. 

This ridge, a man told me, had been a fitmoue place for 
robberies. It is not far from the Mississippi bottoms, 

" Thar co\ildn't be," said he, " a better location for a feUer 
that wanted to foller that business. There was one chap 
there a speU ago, who built himself a cabin t'other side the 
river. He used to come over in a dug-out. He could 
paddle hK dug-out up the swamp, you see, to within two mile 
of the ridge ; then, when he stopped a man, he'd nm 
through the woods to his dug-out, and before fclie man could 
get help, he'd be t'other side the Mississippi, a eittin' in hia 
housen as honest as you be." 
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The same man liad another story of tlie ridge : — 
" Mr. Allen up here caught a runaway once, aad started 
to take him down to Woodville to the jail. He put him in 
irons and carried him along in hie waggin. The nigger waa 
peaceable and suhmissive till they got along onto that yer 
ridge p!a«e. "When they got thar, all of a sudden he gin a 
whop like, and over he weiit twenty foot plum down the 
Bide of the ridge. 'Fore Allen could stop his hoss he'd 
tumbled and rolled himself 'way out of sight. He started right 
away arter him, hut he never cotched a sight on him again." 
Not far north of the ridge, plantations are found again, 
though the character of the surface changes but little. The 
hiU-aides are carefully ploughed so that each furrow forms a 
contour line. After the first ploughing the same lines are 
followed in subHet^uent cultivation, year in and year out, as 
long as enough soil remains to grow cotton \ipon with profit. 
On the hiUs recently brought into cultivation, broad, serpen- 
tine ditches, having a fall of from two to four inches in a rod, 
have been frequently constructed : these are intended to pre- 
vent the formation of gullies leading more dh-ectly down the 
hill during heavy raiia. But all these precautions are not 
fully successful, the cultivated hills, in spite of them, losing 
soil every year in a melancholy manner. 

I passed during the day four or five large plantations, the 
Lill-sidee worn, cleft, and channelled like icebergs ; stables and 
negro quarters all abandoned, and everything given up to 
nature and decay. 

In its natural state the virgin soil appears the richest I 
have ever seen, the growth upon it from weeds to ti^ees being 
invariably rank and rich in colour. At first it is expected to 
bear a bale and a half of cotton to the acre, making eight or 
ten hales for each able field-hand. But from the cause de- 
scribed its productiveness rapidly d 
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Originally, muoh of this country was eoTered by a natural 
growth of cans, and by various nutritions grasses. A good 
northern fanner would deem it a ciying sliame and sin to 
attempt to grow any crops upon such steep elopes, except 
grasses or shrubs which do not require tillage. The waste of 
soil which attends the practice ia much gi'eater than it would 
be at the North, and, notwithstanding the unappeasable 
demand of the world for cotton, its bad economy, considering 
the subject nationally, cannot be doubted. 

If these slopes were thrown into permanent terraces, with 
turfed or stone-faced escarpments, the fertility of the soil 
might be preserred, even with constant tillage. In this way 
the hills would coatisuo for ages to produce annual crops of 
greater value than those which are at present obtained from 
tliem at such destructive expense— from ten to twenty crops 
of cotton rendering them absolute deserts. But with negroes 
at fourteen hundred dollara s, head, and ircsh land in Texas at 
half a dollar an acre, nothing of this sort can be thought of. 
The time will probably come when the soil now washing into 
the adjoining swamps will be brought back by our descend- 
ants, perliapa on their heads, in pots and baskets, in the 
manner Hue describes in China, — and which may be seen 
also in the Rhenish vineyards, — to be relaid on these sunny 
slopes, to grow the luxurious cotton in. 

The plantations are all large, but, except in their size and 
rather unusually good tillage, display few signs of wealthy 
proprietorship. The greater number Lave but small and. 
mean residences upon them. No poor white people live upon 
ilie road, nor in all this country of rich soils are they seen, 
except en voyage. In a distance of seventy-live miles I saw 
no houses without negro-cabins attached, and I calealated 
that there were fifty slaves, on an average, to every white 
iamily resident in the country under my view. (There is a 
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small sandy region alxiut Woodville, which I passed thi'ongh 
after night&Il, and wliicli, of course, my note does not 
include,) 

I called in the afternoon, at a house, almost tlie only one 
I had seen during the day which did not appear to be the 
residence of a planter or overseer, to obtain lodging. No one 
was at home but a negro woman and children. The woman 
said that her master never took in strangers ; there was a 
laan a few miles further on who did ; it was the only place 
she knew at which I was likely to " get in." 

I found the place : probably the proprietor was the pooiest 
whit« man whose house I bad passed during the day, but be 
had several slaves ; one of them, at least, a very superior man, 
worth fully g 2,000. 

Juet before me, another traveller, a Mr. S., from beyond 
Hatches, had arrived. Learning that I was from Texas, he 
immediately addressed me with volubility. 

" Ah ! then you can tell us sometbing about it, and I would 
be obhged to you if you would. Been out west about 
Antonio ? Banehering's a good bueioe^, eli, out west there ? 
Isn't it ? Make thirty per cent, by it, eh ? I hear so. 
Should think that would be a good business. How much 
capital ought a man to have to go into ranchering, good, eh ? 
So as to make it a good business ?" 

He was a middle-aged, weU-dressed man, devouring tobacco 
prodi^ously ; nervous and wavering in his mannei- ; asking 
questions, a dozen at a breath, and paying no heed to the 
answers. He owned a plantation in the bottoms, and another 
on the upland ; tlie latter was getting worn out, it was too 
unhealthy for him to live in the bottoms, and so, as he said, 
be had had " a good notion to go into ranchering. Just for 
ease and pleasm-e." 

" Fact is, though, I've got a family, and this is no country 
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for children to be raised in. All tlie eliililren get such 
foolish notions. I don't want my children to be brought up 
here. Enins aveiybody. Does sir, sure. Spoils 'em, ■ Too 
bad, 'Tia so. Too bad. Can't make anything of children 
here, air. Can't air. Fact," 

He had been nearly persuaded to purchase a large tract of 
land at a point upon a certain creek where, he had been told, 
was a large court-houae, an excellent school, etc. The waters 
of the creek he named are bracldsh, the neighbouring 
country is a desert, and the only inhabitants, savages. Some 
knavish speculator had nearly got a customer, but could not 
quite prevail on him to purchase until he examined tlie 
country personally, wliich it was bis intention soon to do. He 
gave me no time to tdl him how false was the account he 
had had, hut went on, after describing its beauties and ad- 
vantages^ 

"But negro property isn't very secure there, I'm told. 
How is't ? Know ?" 

" Not at all secure, sk ; if it is disposed to go, it will go : 
the only way. you could keep it would be to make it always 
contented to remain. The road would alws^ be opea to 
Mexico ; it would go when it liked." 

" So I hear. Only way is, to have young ones there and 
keep their mothers here, eh? Negroes have such attach- 
ments, you know. Don't you think that would fix 'em, eh? 
No ? No, I suppose not. If they got mad at anything, 
they'd forget their mothers, eh ? Tes, I suppose tliey would. 
Can't depend on niggers. But I reckon they'd come 1 ack. 
Only to be worse off in Mexico — eh ?" 

" Nothing but " 

" Being free, eh ? Get tired of that, I should think. 
Nobody to take care of them. No, I suppose not. Learn ta 
take care of themselves." 
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Then Le turned to our host and began to ask him about bis 
neighbours, many of whom he bad iuown when be was a boy, 
and been at scbool with. A sorry account he got of most. 
Generally they bad run through their property ; their lands 
had passed into new hands ; their negroes had been disposed 
of; two were now, be thought, " strikers " for gamblers in 
Natchez. 

"What is a striker?" I asked tbe landlord at tbe Srst 
opportunity. 

" Ob ! to rope in iat fellows for tbe gamblers ; they don't 
do that themselTes, but get somebody else. I don't know as 
it is so ; all I know is, they don't have no business, not till 
late at night ; they never stir out till late at night, and no- 
body knows how they live, and that's what I expect they do. 
Fellows that come into town Sush, you know — sold out their 
cotton and ai'e flush — they always think tbey must see evesy- 
tbing, and try then' hands at everything — they get bold of 
'em and bring 'em in to the gamblers, and get 'em tight for 
'em, you know," 

" How's got along since his father died ?" asked 

Mr. S. 

" Well, 's been unfortunate. Got mad with his over- 
seer; thought be was lazy and packed him off; tlien be 
undertook to overaee for himself, and he was unfortunate. 
Had two had crops. Finally the sheriff took about half bis 
niggers. He tried to work tbe plantation with the rest, bnt 
tbey was old, used-up hands, and be got mad that they would 
not work more, and tired o' seein' 'em, and 'fore the end of 
the year be sold 'em all." 

Another young man, whom be inquired about, bad had his 
property managed for him by a relative till be came of age, 
and had been sent North to college. When he returned and 
got into his own hands, tlie first year be ran it in debt 
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g 16,000. The income from it being greatly reduced under 
his management, he had put it bsuik in tiie care of his relative, 
bat continued to hve upon it. " I aee," continued our host, 
" every time any of their teams pass from town they fetch a 
ban-el or a demijohn. Thei-e is a pai-cel of fellows, who, 
■when they can't liquor anywhere else, always go to him." 

" But how did he manage to spend so much," I inqviired, 
" the first year after his return, as you said,— in gambhng ?" 
" Well, he gambled some, and nm horses. He don't know 
anything about a horso, and, of course, he thinks he knows 
everything. Those fellows up at Natchez would sell him 
any kind of a tacky for four or fivo htindred doUara, and then 
after he'd had him a month, they'd ride out another and 
make a bet of five or six hundred dollars they'd beat him. 
Then he'd run with 'em, and of coturse he'd lose it." 

" But aisteen thousand dollars is a largo sum of money to 
be worked off even in that way in a year," I observed. 

" Oh, he had plenty of other ways. He'd go into a bar- 
room, and get tight and commence to break things. They'd 
let him go on, and the nest morning hand him a hill for a 
hundred dollars. He thinks that's a smart thing, and just 
laughs and pays it, and then treats all around again." 

By one and the other, many stories were then told of simi- 
lar foUi^ of young men. Among the rest, this : — 

A certain man had, as was said to he the custom when 
running for office, given an order at a grocery for all to be 
" treated " who applied iu his name. The grocer, after the 
election, which resulted in the defeat of the treater, presented 
what was thought an exorbitant bill. He refused to pay it, 
and a lawsuit ensued. A gentleman in the witness box bemg 
asked if he thought it possible for the whole number of 
people taking part in tlie election to have coasumed the 
quantity of liquor alleged, i 
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" Moy Goad ! Judge !" (reproachfnlly) : " Tea, sir ! Why, 
I've been eliarged for a hundred aud fifty drinia ^ore hreah~ 
fast, when I've stood treat, and I never thought 'o dispntin' 
it." 

At supper, Mr. S., lookmg at the daughter of our host, 

" What a pretty girl that is. My dear, do you find any 
schools to go to, out here — eh ? I reckon not. This isn't the 
country for schools, There'U not he a school in Mississippi 
'hve long, I reckon. Nothing hut Institutes, eh ? Ha ! ha ! 
hft ! Institutes, humph ! Don't believe there's & school 
between this and Natchez, is there ?" 

"No, sir." 

"Ofcourse there isn't."* 

""What sort of a country is it, then, between here and 
Natchez ?" I asked. " I should supposo it would be well 
settled." 

" Big plantations, sir. Nothing else. Aristocrats. Swell- 
heads, I call them, sir. Nothing but swell-heads, and you 
can't get a night's lodging, but. Beyond tlie fen-y, I'll be 
bound, a man might die on the road 'fore he'd get a lodging 
with one of them. Eh, Mr. N.? So, isn't it? 'Tcike a 
stranger in, and I'll clear you out !' That's the rule. That's 

" " PecUoral Qidttrnsnt " had given a gieat impetus to edncaiionnl projects in 
the South, and the Misassippi newspapers ahout this time oontaiiwd nuiuei-ous 
adrortli'emeiits of a ^milar character to the folloning : 

" Calhoun IsSTiTUTE — Fob YoDKSliiniis; Ma(os, Nokubee Vovsty, 
Mjssikippi.— W. R. Pi>INDESTEB, A.M., Principal and Frnpvietor.— The ahorfl 
Schiuii, foraierlf known na the 'Magon Female InislitiitB,' will be i-«^iie:l on (lie 
fiist of Ootobet, 1855, with an entirely new coris of ttachei-s ftom PiiiiciiKiI ilcivn, 
Iloy.ng pni'chased (he property at puhlie anle, and thus hecome sole proprldui; 
the PriDiH])nl has determined to use all means he cnn now comnian<i, as wed as 
he may i-ealiM for several years yet to come, in building, refitting and i>rocuring 
BQch nppujtenaneea as shall enable him to contribute his full quots, as a profea. 
aonal man, to the pi-ogreis of the great cause of ' S<>UT]te 
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\vLab they tell their ovei'scei's, eh ? Yea, sir ; just so inhos- 
pitable as that. Swell-heads ! Swell-heads, sir. Every 
plantation. Can't get a meal of victimls or a night's lodging 
from one of them, I don't suppose, not if your life depended 
on it. Can you, Mr. N. ?" 

" Well, I believe Mr, , his place is right on the road, 

and it's half way to the ferry, and I heUeve he tells his over- 
seer if a man comes and wants sometlyng to eat, he must 
give it to him, but he must not take any pay for it, because 
strangers must have something to eat. They start ont of 
Katehea, thinking it's as 'tis in other countries ; that there's 
houses along, whore they can get a meal, and so they don't 
provide for themselves, and when fJiey get along about there, 
they are sometimes desperate hungry. Had to be something 
done," 

"Do the planters not live themselves on their planta- 
tions ?" 

" Why, a good many of them bas two or three plantations, 
but tliey don't often hve on any of them," 

" Must have ice for their wine, you see," said Mr. S., " or 
they'd die. So they have to hve in Natcliez or New Orleans. 
A heap of them live in New Orleans." 

" And in summer they go up into Kentucky, do they not ? 
I've seen country hous^ there wbidi were said to belong to 
cotton-planters from Mississippi." 

"No, sir. They go North. To New York, and Newport, 
and Saratoga, and Cape May, and Seneca Lake. Somewhere 
that they can display themselves more than they do hero. 
Kentucky is no place for that. That's the sort of people, sir, 
all the way from here to Natchez. And aU round Natchez, 
too. And in all this section of couiiti-y where there's good 
land. Good God ! I wouldn't have my children educated, sir, 
among them, not to have them as rich as Dr. , every one 
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of them. You can know tlieir children as fer ofT as you can 
see them. Toimg swell-heada 1 Ton'U take note of 'em in 
Natchez. Yon eaa tell them by their walk. I noticed it 
yesterday at the Mansion House. They sort o' throw out 
their le^ as if they hadn't got strength enough to Uft 'em and 
put them down in any particular place. They do want so 
bad to look as if they weren't made of the same clay as the 
rest of Gkid'a creation," 

Some allowance is of course to be made for the splenetic 
temperament of tliis gentleman, but facts evidently afford 
Bome justification of his sarcasms. This is easily accounted 
for. The feice of the Tnlgar-rich has its foundation in 
Mississippi, as in New York and in Manchester, in tlie rapidity 
with which certain values have advanced, especially that of 
cotton, and, simultaneously, that of cotton lands and negroes.* 
Of course, there are men of refinement and cultivation among 
the rich planters of Mississippi, and many highly estimable 
and intelligent persons outside of the wealthy class, but the 
number of such is smaller in proportion to that of the im- 
moral, vulgar, and ignorant newly-rich, than in any other 
part of the United States. And herein is a radical difference 
between the social condition of this region and that of the 
sear-hoard slave States, where there are fewer wealthy fiimilies, 
but where among the few people of wealth, refinement and 
education are more general 

I asked how rich the sort of men were of whom he spoke. 

obsarvea : " The sudden acqnisition of wealth in the 
United StatM, in many instances by pkntere commencing with yery limited 
means, is almost miraculous. Patient, industrious, frugal, aai self-denying, 
nearly the en^re amount of their ootton-eropa ie devoted to the inoivase of their 
capital. The result is, in a few Tears large estates, as if by ma^c, are accumn- 
lated, Tlie fortunate proprietors then hiiild fine houses, and surround themselves 
witli tomforta and Uisuries to which they were straiigejs in thdr earlier yeai-s ct 
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" Why, sir, from a hundred tliouMand to ten million." 
" Do yon mean that between here and Natchez there are 
none worth less than a hnnclred thousand dollars ?" 

" No, sir, not heyond the ferry. Why, any sort of a plan- 
tation ia worth a hundred thoweaacl dollars. The niggers 
would sell for that." 

" How many negroes are there on thcso plantations ?" 
" From fifty to a hundred." 
" Never over one hundred ?" 

" No ; when they've increased to a hundred they always 
divide them ; stock another plantation. Tha^e are sometimes 
thi'ee or four plantations adjoining one another, with an 
overseer for each, belonging to the same man. But that 
isn't general. In general, they have to strike off foi- new 
land." 

" How many acres will a hand tend here ?" 

" About fifteen— ten of cotton, and five of corn ; some pre- 
tend to make them tend twenty." 

"And what is the usual crop ?" 

" A bale and a half to the aero on fresh land and in the 
bottom. From four to eight bales to a hand they generally 
get : sometimes ten and better, when they are lueky." 

" A bale and a half on fresh land ? How much on old ?" 

" "Well, you can't tell. Depends on how much it's worn 
and what the season is so much. Old land, after a while, 
isn't worth bothering with." 

" Do most of these large planters who hve so ft-eely, antici- 
pate their crops as the sugar planters are said to — spend the 
money, I mean, before the crop is sold ?" 

" Yes, sir, and three and four crops ahead generally." 

" Are most of them the sons of rich men ? are they old 
estates ?" 

" No, sir ; lots of them v/erc overseers once." 
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" Have yon noticed whether it ia a feet that these 
large propertiea seldom continue long in the same family? 
Do the grandsons of wealthy planters often become poor 
men ?" 

" Gtenerally the sons do. Almost always their sons are 
fools, and soon go through with it." 

" If they don't kill themselves before their fathers die," 
said the other. 

"Yes, They drink hard and gamble, and of course that 
brings them into iights." 

This was while they were smoking on the gallery after 
supper. I walked to the stable to see how my horse was 
provided for, and took my notes of the conversation. When 
I returned they were talking of negroes who had died of 
yellow fever whilo confined in the jail* at Natchez. Two of 
them were spoken of as having been tlius " happily released," 
being under sentence of death, and unjnstly so, in their 
opinion. 

A man living in this vicinity having taken a runaway whilo 
the fever was raging in the jail at Natchea, a physician ad- 
vised him not to send him there. He did not, and the negi'O 
escaped ; was some time afterward recaptured, and the owner 
having learned from him that he had been once before taken 
and not defeiined according to law, he made a journey to in- 
quire into the matter, and was very angry. He said, " When- 
ever you catch a nigger again, you send him to jail, no matter 
what's to be feared. If he dies in the jail, you are not re- 
sponsible. You've done your duty, and you can leave the 
rest to Providence." 

" That was right, too," said Mr. P. " Yes, he ought to a' 
minded the law. Then if he'd died in jail, he'd know 'twasn'fc 
his fault." 

'Next morning, near the ferry house, I noticed a set of 
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stocke, having holes for the head as well as the antlea ; tlii^ 
stood unsheltered and unshaded in the open road. 

I asked an old negro what it was. 

" Dat ting, massa ?" grinning ; " well, sah, wa calls dat a 
ting to put lilack people, niggers, in, when dey misbehaves had, 
and to put runaways in, sah. Heaps o' runawaya, dis country, 
sah. Yes, aah, heaps on 'em round here."* 

Mr. S. and I slept in the same room. I went to bed some 
time hefore him ; he sat up late, to smoke, he said. He woke 
me when be came in, by his efforts to barricade the door witli 
our rather limited fomiture. The room being small, and 
without a window, I expostulated. He acknowledged it would 
probably make us rather too warm, hut he shouldn't feel safe 
if the door were left open. " Ton don't know," said he ; 
" there may be runaways around." 

* Tlie following is H characteristic Dewspaper item of tliia Ticinity ; — 
From tlie West Fdidaiia W%.— "On SaUitdsy kst, a mnnway uegrn WS3 
killed in the parish of Haat Baton Bouge, just below (lie ILne of thin paiish, under 
Ibe following eictumstanteB ! Two citiiena of Port Hndaon, learning that n negio 
waB at work on n tiat boat, leading with sand, just b«low that place, who waa 
anspeoted of bang a runaway, went dovira in a skiff for the pui-poee of arresting 

" Haring seized him and put him into the skiff tliey stalled badi, but had not 
proceeded liir when the negro, who had been at ihe oars, sazed ft hotehet and 
assaulted one of them, wounding him very seriously. A scuffle ensued, in which 
both parties fell overhom-d. They were both rescued by the oltiaea pulling to 
them with the skitT. Finduig him ao nnman^eahle, the negro was pnt oahoie, 
and the parties leturnod to Pnrt Hudson for aims niid a pack of negro dogj, and 
started again with the intention to capture hira. They soon got on his tiail, an<l 
when found J^nin he was stnnding at bay upon the oufev edge of a large mft of 
drift wood, aained with a club and pistol. 

"In this portion he hade defiance to men and dogs— knocking the latter into 
the water with his dub, and irsolntely threatening death to any man who 
approached him. Finding him ohstinotKly determined not to surrender, one of his 
pursuers shot him. He fell at the thin! fii-e, and so determined was he not to be 
biptured, tiiat when an effort was made to rescue him from drowning he made 
iHttle with his club, and snnii waving his weapon in angry defiance at hie 
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He then drew two small revolvers, liitherto concealed imder 
his clothmg, and began to examine tlie caps. He was cer- 
tainly a norvoua man, perhaps a madman. I suppose he saw 
some expre^ion of this thought in my face, for he said, 
placing them so they could he easily taken up as he lay in 
bed, " Sometimes a man has a u^ for them when he least 
especta it. There was a gentleman on this road a few days 
ago. He waa going to Natchez. He overtook a iiinaway, 
and he says to him, ' Bad company's hetter'n nons, hoy, aed 
I reckon I'll keep yon along with me into Natchez.' The 
nigger appeared to be pleased to have company, and went 
along, talking mth him, very well, tiU they came to a thicket 
pla«e, about six miles from Natchez. Then Lo told him he 
reckoned he would not go ajiy further with liim. ' What ! 
you black rascal,' says he ; ' you mean you won't go in witli 
me ? You step out and go straight ahead, and if you turn 
your fece till you get into Natchez, I'll shoot you.' 'Aha ! 
massa,' says the nigger, mighty good-natm-ed, ' I reckon you 
'mnt got no shootin' irons ;' and he bolted off into the thicket, 
and got away from him." 

At breakfiist, Mr. S. came late. He bowed liis head as he 
took his seat, and closed his eyes for a second or two ; then, 
withdrawing his quid of tobacco and throwing it in the fire- 
place, he looked round with a smite, and said : — 

" I always think it a good plan to thank the Loi-d for Hia 
mercies. I'm afraid some people'U think I'm a member of the 
church. I aint, and never was. Wish I was. I am a Son, 
though [of Temperance ?] Give me some water, girl. Coffee 
first. Never too soon for coffee. And never too late, I say. 
Wait for anything but coffee. These swell-heads drink their 
coffee after they've eaten all their dinner. I want it with 
dinner, eh ? Don't nothuig taste good without coffee, I 
reckon." 
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Before he left, he invited me to visit his plantations, giving 
me caieful directions to find them, and saying that if he 
should not have retnmed before I reached them, his wife and 
his overseer would give me every attention if I wonld tell 
them he told me to v^it them. He said again, and in tliis 
connection, that he helieved this \yas the mcst inhcspitahle 
coantry in the world, and asked, " as I had been a good deal 
of a traveller, didn't I think so myself ?" I answered that 
my esperience was much too small to permit me to form an 
opinion so contrary to that generally held. 

If they had a reputation for hf^pitality, he said, it could 
only he among their own sort. They made great eweH-head 
parties ; and when they were on their plantation places, they 
made it a point to have a great deal of company ; they would 
not have Etnything to do if they didn't. But they were all 
swell-heads, I might he sure ; they'd never ask anybody but 
a regnlar swell-head to see them. 

His own family, however, seemed not to be excluded from 
the swell-head society. 

Among numerous anecdotes illustrative of the folly of his 

neighbours, or his own prejudices and jealousy, I remember 

none which it would be proper to publish but the following : — 

" Do yon remember a place yon passed ?" [describing the 

locality]. 

" Yes," said I ; " a pretty cottage with a large garden, 
with some statues or vases in it." 

"I think it hkely. Got a foreign gardener, I expect. 
That's all the fashion with them. A nigger isn't good enough 
for them. Well, that belongs to Mr. A. J. Clayhom.[?] 
He's got to be a vei'y rich man. I suppose he's got aa many 
as five hundred people on all his places. He went out to 
Europe a few yeai-s ago, and sometime after he came back, he 
come up to Natchez. I was there with my wife at the same 
M 2 
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time, and as she and Mrs. Claybom came from tlie some 
section of country, and used to know each other when they 
were girls, she thotight she must go and see her. Mra. 
Ckyhorn could not talk ahout anything but the great people 
they had seen in Europe. She was telling of some great 
nobleman's castle they went to, and the splendid park there 
was to it, s-ni how grandly they lived. For hei- part, she 
admired ifc eo much, and they made so many friends among 
the people of quality, she said, she didn't care if they always 
stayed there. In fact, she really wanted Mr. Claybom to buy 
one of the castles, and be a nobleman liimself. ' But he 
wouldn't,' says she ; ' he's such a strong Democrat, you 
know.' Ha ! ha ! ha ! I wonder what old Tom Jeff, would 
have soid to these sweD-head Democrats," 

I asked him if there were no poor people in this country. 
I could see no houses which seemed to belong to poor people. 
" Of course not, sir. Every inch of the land bought up by 
tlie swell-heads on pm'pose to keep them away. But you go 
back on to tlie pine ridge. Good Lord ! I've heard a heap 
about the poor folks at the North ; but if yoti ever saw any 
poorer people than them, I should like to know what they 
live on. Must be a miracle if tbey hve at all. I don't see 
how these people hve, and I've wondered how they do a 
great many times. Don't raise com enough, great many of 
them, to keep a shoat alive through the winter. There's no 
way they can live, 'less they steal." 

At the feny of the Homochitto I fell in with a German, 
onginally from Dusseldorf, whence he came seventeen years 
ago, first to New York ; afterward be had resided successively 
in Baltimore, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Pensacola, Mobile, 
and Natchez. By the time he reached the last place he had 
lost ali his money. Going to work as a labourer in the tovra, 
he soon earned enough again to set him up as a trinket peddler ; 
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mid a few months alterward he was able to buy " a betlo 
coach-dray." Then, he said, he made money fast ; for he 
would go back into the coimiry, among the poor people, and 
sell them trinkets, and calico, and handkerchiefe, and patent 
medicinea. They nerer had any money. " All poor folka," 
Le said ; " dam poor ; got no money ; oh no ; but I say, ' dat 
too bad, I don't lite to balk you, my frind; may be so, you 
got some egg, some fedder, some clieeken, some rag, some 
sass, or some skin vot yoa kill.' I takes dem dings vot they's 
got, and veu I gets my load I cums to Natchez back and sells 
dem, aivays dwo or dree times so much as dey coss me ; and 
den I buys some more goots. Kofc bad beesnes — no. Oh, 
dese poor people dey deenk me is von fool ven I buy some 
dime deir rag vat dey bin vear ; dey calls me de ole Dutch 
cuas. But dey don't know nottin' vot it is vorth, I deenk 
dey neever see no money ; may be so dey geev all de cheeken 
vot they been got for a leetle breaspin vot cost me not so much 
as von beet. Sometime dey bo dam craay fool ; doy know 
not how do make de count at all, Yccs, I makos somo money, 



From the Homochitto to the suburbs of Natchez, a good 
half-day's ride, I found the country beautiful ; fewer hills 
than before, the soil very rich, and the land almost all incl(«ed 
in plantations, the roadside boundaries of wliich are old rose- 
hedges. 'I'he road is well constructed, and often, in passing 
through the hills, with high banfoi on each side, coped with 
thick and dark, but free and sportive hedges, out of which 
grow bending trees, brooding angle-like over the ti'aveller, the 
sentiment of the most charming Herefordshire lanes is repro- 
duced. There are also frequent oak-woods, the trees often of 
great height. Sometimes these have been inclosed with neat 
palings, and slightly and tastefidly thinned out, so as to form 
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noble grounds around the residences of the plantera, wbicli 
are always very simple and unostentatious wooden houses. 
Near two of these are imusually good ranges of aegro-honses. 
On many of the plantations, perhaps most, no reaidence is 
visible from the road, and the negro qnarters, when seen, are 
the usaal comfortlesa log-huts. 

Within three miles of the town the country is entirely 
occupied by houses and grounds of a villa chai-acter ; tlie 
grounds usually paltry with miniature terraces, and trees and 
ahrabs planted and ti'immed with no regaid to architectural 
or landscape considerations. There is, however, an abundance 
of good trees, much beautiful shrubbery, and the best hedges 
and screens of evergreen shrahs that I have seen in America. 
The houses are clieap and shabby. 

I was amused to recognize specimens of the " swell-head " 
fraternity, described by my nervona friend, as soon as I got 
into tlie villa district. First came two boys in a skeleton 
waggon, pitching along with a racking pony, which i-an over 
Jude ; she yelped, I wheeled round, and tliey pulled up and 
looked apologetic. She ^va3 only shghtly hart, but tiiereafter 
gave a quicker and broader slieer to approaching vehicles than 
her Texas experience had taught her to do. 

Then came four youthfol riders, and two old, roui-looking 
men, all upon a match-trot ; the young fellows screaming, 
breaking up, and swearing. After them cantered a mulatto 
groom, white-gloved and neatly dressed, who, I noticed, 
bowed politely, lifting his hat and smiling to a very aged and 
ragged negro with a wheelbarrow and shovel, on the foot path. 
Next came — and it was a swelteringly hot afternoon — an 
open carriage with two ladies taking an tdring. Mr. S. had 
said that the swell-heads had " got to think that their old 
maumy niggers were not good enough for their young ones ;" 
and here, on t!ie front seat of the carriage, waa a white and 
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veritable French tonne, lioldiiig a richly-belated baby. The 
ladies sat back, good-looking women enough, prettily dressed, 
and escKsaively demure. But the dignity of the turn-out 
chiefly reposed in the coachman, an obese old blaclc man, 
who had, by some means, been set high up in the sun's 
iaee, on the bed-like cushion of the box, to display a great 
livery top-coat, with the wonted capes and velvet, buttoned 
brightly and tightly to the chin, and crowned by the proper 
emblazoned narrow-brimmed hat; his elbows squared, the 
reins and whip in his hands, the sweat in globules all over 
his ruefully-decorous face, and his eyes fast closed in sleep. 

The houses and shops within the town itself are genei-ally 
small, and always inelegant, A majority of the names on 
the signs are German ; the hotel is unusually dean, and the 
servants attentive ; and the stable at which I left Belshaazar 
is excellent, and contains several fine horses. Indeed, I never 
saw such a large number of fine horses as there is here, in 
any other town of the size. At the stable and the hotel 
there is a remarkable number of young men, extraordinarily 
dressed, like shop-boys on a Sunday excursion, all lomiging 
or sauntering, and often calling at the bar ; all smoking, all 
twisting lithe walking-sticks, all "talking horse," 

But the grand feature of Natchez is the bluff, terminating 
in an abrupt precipitous bank over the river, with the public 
gai'den upon it. Of this I never had heard ; and when, after 
seeing my horse dried off and eating his oats with great 
satisfaction — the first time he has ever tast«d oats, I suppose, 
and I had not seen them before for many months— I strolled 
o£F to see the town, I came upon it by surprise. I entered a 
gate and walked up a slope, supposing that I was approach- 
ing the ridge or sommit of a hill, and expectmg to see beyond 
it a corresponding slope and the town again, continuing in 
terraced streets to the river. I suddenly ibund myself on 
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tliB Toiy edge of a great cliff, and before me an imlescriba'bly 
vast expanse of forest, extending on e^ery Land to a hazy 
horizon, in which, directly in front of me, swung the ronnd, 
red, setting sun. Through the otherwfee unbroken forest, 
the Father of "Waters had opened a passage for himself, 
forming a perfect arc, tlie hither shore of the middle of the 
curve being hidden under the crest of the diff, aad the two 
ends lost in the vast obscurity of the Great West, Over- 
looked from Buch an eminence, the size of the Mississippi 
can be realized — ^which is difficult under ordinary circum- 
stances; bat though the fret of a swelling toiTent is not 
wanting, it is perceptible only as the most delicate chasing 
upon the broad, gleaming expanse of polished steel, which at 
once shamed all my preyious conceptions of the appearance 
of the greatest of rivers. 

Coming closer to the edge and looking downward, yon see 
the lower town, of Natchez, ite roois with water flowing all 
around them, and ite pigmy people wading, and labouring to 
carry upwai-d their goods and furniture, in danger from a 
rising movement of the great water. Poor people, " emi- 
grants and niggers " only. 

I laid down, and would have reposed my mind in the 
infinite vision westward, but was presently disturbed by a hog 
which came grunting near me, rooting in the poor turf of 
this wonderful garden. I rose and walked its length. Little 
more has been done tiian to inclose a space along the edge, 
which it would have been dangeix>u8 to build upon, to cut 
out some corving alleys now recaptured by the grass and 
weeds, and to plant a few succulent trees. A I'oad to the 
lower town, cutting through it, is crossed by shght wooden 
foot-bridges, and there are some rough plank benches, adorned 
with stencilled " medical " advertisements. Some shrubs are 
planted on the crambling fiice of the chff, so neai- the top 
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that the swine can ohtain access to them. A man, bearded 
and smoking, and a woman with him, sitting at the extreme 
end, were the only visitors except myself and the swine. 

As I am writing there is a hustle in the street. A young 
man is being lifted up and carried into the bar-room. He 
is insensible. A beautiful mare, from which he has evidently 
been thrown, is led back from around the comer, quivering 
with exciteraent. 

I could find no reading-room ; no recent newspapers except 
The Natchez Free Trader, which has nothing but cotton and 
river news and steamboat puife ; no magazines but aged 
■s ; and no recent pubhcations of any sort are for 
■ to be seen at the booksellers' ; so, after supper, I 
went to the bluff again, and found it most solemnly beau- 
tiful ; the young moon shining through rents in the clorrds : 
the great gleaming crescent of water ; the dim, ungapped 
horizon ; the earth sensibly a mere swinging globe. 

Of all the town, only five Germans, sitting together, but 
smoking in silence, had gathered for this evening worship. 

As I returned up the main street, I stopped opptsite a 
house from which there came the sound of excellent music — 
a viohn and piano. I had heard no music since I was in 
Western Texas, and I leaned upon a lamp-post for an hour, 
listening. Many stopped near me for a few minutes, and 
went on. At length, a mnn who had remained some time, 
addressed me, speaking in a foi-eign tongue. " Can't you 
speak English ?" said I. 

" You are not an American ?" 

"Tes." 

"I should tzink it not." 

" I am ; I am a New Yorfca:." 
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" So ?^0 yes, perhaps, but not zis coiontry." 

""What are you?" 

" Italitai." 

" Do. you live here ?" 

"Yes." 

" Are there many Italians in Natchez ?" 

"Yea — some many — geven. All big dam rascaal. Yeg. 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! True. Dam rascaal all of us," 

" "What do you do for a liying here ?" 

" For me it is a cigar-store ; truit ; confectionary." 

" And the rest ?" 

" Oh, evecytzing. I don't expect dem be here so much 
long now." 

" Why— what will they do ?" 

" Dey all go to Cuba. Be vawr zair soon now. All go. 
All dam rascaal go, can go, ven ze vawr is. Good ting dat 
for Natchez, eh ? Tes, I taint." 

He told me the names of the players; the violinist, ait 
Italian, he aeserted to be the best in America. He resided 
in Natchez, I understood, as a teacher ; and, I presume, the 
town has metropoHtan advantages for instrnction in all 
feshioitable accomphahmentB. Yet, with a population of 
18,601, the number of children registered for the public 
schools and academies, or " Institutes," of the county seat, 
is but 1,015 ; aud among these must he included many sent 
from other parts of the State, and from Ai'lcansas and 
Louisiana; the public libraries contain but 2,000 volumes, 
and the churches seat but 7,700.» 

Franklin, the next county in the rear of the county in 

* This maybe compai*!! with the town of Spiingfiold, county of Sangamnion, 
Illiuois, in which, with a population of 19,228 (nearw to thnt of Katchez thMii 
any other town I observa in the Free States), the number of registeied school 
cliildrra is 3,300, the public libi-aries contain 20,000 volumes, and the churoheii 
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wliich Natehez ia situated (Adams), Las a population of 
6,000, and but 132 children attending school. 

Mr. Russell (North Amenea: its Agriculture and Cli- 
inaie, page 258) states that he had heeu led to believe that 
" as refined society was to be found at I^atchez as in any 
other part of the United Stat^ ;" but Ms ^rsonal observa- 
tion is, that " the chief frequentere of the best hotel are low, 
drunken fellows." I find a crowd of big, silly boys, not 
drunk, but drinking, smoking, chewing, and betting, and a 
few men who look like dissolute fourth-rate comedians, who 
have succeeded in swindling a s^\'ell-mob tailor. 

The first night aft«r leaving Natchez I found lodging with 
a German, who, when I inquired if be could accommodate 
me, at once said, "Yes, sii', I make it a business to lodge 
travellers." 

He had a little form, and owned four strong negix) men 
and a woman with several children, All his men, however, 
he hired out as porters or servants in Natchez, employing a 
white man, a native of tlie countiy, to work witli him on his 
&rm. 

To explain tho economy of this an-angement, he said that 
one of his men earned in Natchez i8'30 a month clear of all 
expenses, and the others much more than he could ever make 
their labour worth to him, A negro of moderate intelligence 
would hire, as a house-sei-vaut, for g'lOQ a year and his 
board, which was worth 08 a month ; whereas he hired this 
white fellow, who was strong and able, for S^IO a month; 
and he believed be got as much work out of him as he could 
out of a negro. If labour were worth so much as he got for 
that of his negroes, why did the white man not demand 
more? Well — he kept him in whisky and tobacco beeide 
his wages, and he was content. Most folks here did not like 
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white laboiirers. They had only heen need to have niggera 
do their work, and they did not know how to muaage with 
■white labourers ; hut he had no difficulty. 

I asked if eight dollars would cover the cost of a man's 
boaxd ? He auppoaed it might cost him rather more than 
that to keep the white man ; eight dollars was what it was 
generally reckoned in town to cost to keep a negro ; niggers 
living in town or neai' it were expected to have "extras;" 
out on the plantations, where they did not get anything but 
bacon and meal, of course it did not cost so much. Did he 
know what it cost to keep a negro generally upon the planta- 
tions ? It was generally reckoned, he said, that a nigger 
ought to liave a peck of meal and tliree pounds of bacon a 
week; some didn't give so mucli meat, but be thought it 
would be better to give them more, 

" You are getting rich," I said. " Are the Germans 
generally, hereabouts, doing well ? I see there are a good 
many in Katchez," 

" Oh yes ; anybody who is not too proud to work can get 
rich here." 

The nest day, having ridden thirty tedious miles through 
a sombre covmtry, with a few large plantations, about six 
o'clock I called at the first house standing upon or near the 
road which I have seen for some time, and solicited a lodging. 
It was refused, by a woman. How lat was it to the next 
house ? I asked her. Two miles and a half. So I found it 
to be, but it was a deaei-ted house, falling to decay, on an 
abandoned plantation. I rode several miles fiu-ther, and it 
was growing dai'k, and threatening rain, before I came in 
sight of another. It was a short dfetance off the road, and 
approached by a private lane, from which it was separated by 
a grass plat. A well dr^sed man stood between the gate 
and the house. I stopped and bowed to him, but he turned 
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Lis back upon me and walked to the house. I opened a gate 
and rode in. Two men were upon the gallery, hufc as they 
paid no attention to my presence when I stopped near them, 
I doubted if either were the master of the house. I asked, 
" Gould I obtain a lodging here to-night, gentlemen ?" One 
of them answered, surlily, " No." I paused a moment that 
they might observe me — evidently a stranger benighted, with 
a Migued horse, and then asked, " Can yoa tell me, sir, how 
fer it is to a pubHe-house ?" " I don't know," replied tlie 
same man. I again remained silent a moment. "No 
pnbhc-houses in this section of the country, I reckon, sk" 
said the other. "Do you know how far it is to the next 
house on the road, north of this?" "No," answered one, 
" You'll find one about two miles, or two miles and a half 
from here," said the other. " la it a house in which I shall 
be likely to get a lodging, do you know ?" " I don't know, 
I'm sure." 

" Good night, gentlemen ; you'll excuse me for troubhng 
you, I am entirely a stranger in this region." 

A grunt, or inarticulate monosyllable, from one of them, 
was the only reply, and I rode away, glad that I had not 
been fated to spend an evening in sucli company. 

Soon afterward I came to a house and stables close upon 
the road. There was a man on the gallery playing the 
fiddle. I asked, " Could yon accommodate me here to- 
night, sir ?" He stopped fiddling, and turned his head to- 
ward an open door, asking, "Wants fo know if you can 
accommodate him?" "Accommodate him with what?" 
demanded a harsh-toned woman's voice. ""Witli a bed of 
course — ^what do you s'pose— -ho ! ho ! ho !" and he went on 
fiddling again, I had, during this conversation, obseiTed 
ranges of negro hats behind the stables, and perceived that 
it must be the overseer's house of tlie plantation at which I 
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had pieyiously called. " Like master, like man," I thought, 
and rode on, my iui^uiiy not haying hecn even iLiiswcrod. 

I met a negro boy on the road, who told me it was about 
two miles to t!ie nest house, hut he did not reckon that I 
would get in there. " How far to the next house beyond 
that ?" " About four miles, _sir, and I reckon you can get 
in there, master ; I've heerd they did take in travellers to 
that place." 

Soon after this it began to rain and grow dark ; so dark 
that I could not keep the road, for soon finding Belshazzar 
in difficulty, I got off and discovered that we were following 
up the dry bed of a small stream. In trying to get back I 
probably crossed the road, as I did not find it again, and 
wandered cautiously among trees for nearly an hour, at 
length coming to open country and a feace. Keeping this 
in sight, I rode on until I found a gate, entering at which, 
I followed a nearly straight and tolerable good road full an 
hour, as it seemed to me, at last coming to a large negi^o 
" settlement." 

I passed through it to the end of the rows, where was a 
cabin larger than the rest, facing on the space between the 
two lines of huts. A shout brought out the ovei-seer, I 
begged for a night's lodging ; he was silent ; I said that I 
liad travelled fex, was much fetigued and hungry ; my horse 
was nearly knocked up, and I was a stranger in the country ; 
I had list my road, and only by good fortune had foimd my 
way here. At length, as I continued urging my need, ho 
said — 

" Well, I suppose you must stop. Ho, Byron! Here, 
Byron, take this man's horse, and put him in my stable. 
'Light, sir, and come in." 

Within I found his ^vife, a young woman, showily dressed 
— a caricature of the fashions of the day. Apparently, they 
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had botli been making a visit to neighbours, and but just 
come home. I was not received kindly, but at there<jue9t of 
her husband she brought out and set before me some cold 
corn-bread and fet bacon. 

Before I had finiehed eating my supper, however, they 
both quite changed their manner, and the woman apologized 
for not having made coffee. The cook had gone to bed aud 
the fire waa out, she said. She presently ordered ByroUj as 
be brought my saddle in, to get some "light-wood" and 
make a fu-e ; said she was afraid I had made a poor supper, 
and set a chair by the fire-pla«6 for me aa I drew away 
from the table. 

I plied the mart with imjuiries about his buaineas, got him 
interested in points of difference between Nocthem and 
Southern agriculture, and soon had bim in quite a sociable 
and communicative humour. He gave me much ovei-seer's 
lore about cotton culture, nigger and cattle maladies, tlie 
right way to keep sweet potatoes, etc. ; and when I proposed 
to ride over the plantation with him in the morning, he said 
he " would be very thankful for my company." 

I tbJTik they gave up their own bed to me, for it was doable, 
and had been slept in since the sheets were last changed ; the 
room was garnished with pistols and other ai-ms and ammu- 
nition, roUa of negro-cloth, shoes and bata, handcuffs, a large 
medicine chest, and several books on mediml and surgical 
subjects and ferriery; while articles of both men's and 
women's wearing apparel himg agamsfc the walls, which were 
also decorated with some lai-ge patent-medicine postera. One 
of fcbem is characteristic of the place and the times.* 

• "The WASHisaTOB KEaKDiEs— To PLiBTEits iMil Otiikrs,— ThCfe 
Rdnedies, now oftered la Ihe public uiitiei' the title of ihe Washinglon liemedies, 

a|iothecaiy has fJimi fov sale ; they ave supplied to the skibsciibei- by the iiativu 
red-men of LouisiBna. The rewpes by whioh tliey ai* eompoundeii hove descended 
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We had a good breakfast in the moramg, and immediately 
afterward mounted and rode to a very large cotton-field, 
where the whole field-foree of the plantation was engaged. 

It was a first-rate plantation. On the highest ground 
stood a large and handsome mansion, hut it had not been 
oecnpied for several years, and it was more than two years 
since the overseer had seen the owner. He Hved several 
hnndred miles away, and the overseer would not believe that I 
did not know him, for he was a rich man and an honourable, 
and had several times been where I came from — New York. 

The whole plantation, including the swamp land around it, 
and owned with it, covered several square miles. Itwas four 
miles from the settlement to the nearest neighbour's house. 
There were between thirteen and fourteen hundred acres 
under cultivation with cotton, com, and other hoed crops, 
and two hvmdied hogs running at large in the swamp. It 
was the intention tiiat com and pork enough should be 
raised to keep the slav^ and cattle. This year, however, it 
has been found necessary to pBrcliase largely, and such ivas 
probably usually the case," though the overseer intimated the 



to the pvesCTit poaaessor, M. A. Micklejohm, from anccatoi-s who obt-iiiifd thvm 
fium the friendly Indian tribes, prior to niid duiing the Rerolution, and they are 
now offered to the public with that conlidence which baa !ieen gained fram a 
.lowledge of the faot that during bo long a eeriea of years there has never been 
known on instance in whiih they hiive tailed to perform a speedy and peiinanent 
eui'e. Thesubsoribeisdo not profess these remedies will cure eoei-'J diaanangement 
of the humsn system, bnt in snch as are enumerated below they teel they cannot 
6il. The directjous for nse have only to be strictly followed, and however 
despairing the palient may have been he will find cause for hlissfnl hf>pe and 
renewed life. 

" These preparatioia are no jfiwtto^ patent hmiilnig, but are manafactured in 
Hew Orleans by a Creole, who has long used them in private praoUoc, rescuing 
many unfoi-tnnate victims of disease from the grave, after fhey have been given up 
by their physicians a^ incurable, or hiive been tortured beyond endurance bj 
laceration and painful operations." 

• " The bjcon is almost eutirclv inipwted from the Soitbem BUitra, as well a™ 
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owaer had been displeased, and He " did not mean to hd 
(jauglit so bad again," 

There were 135 elav^, big and little, of which 67 went to 
iield regularly — eijual, the overseer thonght, to fnUy 60 prime 
hands. Besides these, there were 3 meehanica (blacksmith, 
carpenter, and wheelwright), 2 seamstresses, 1 cook, 1 stable 
servant, 1 oattle-tender, 1 hog-tender, 1 teamster, 1 hoase 
servant (overseer's cook), and one midwife and nurse. These 
were all fiist-class hands ; most of thera wonld be worth 
more, if they were for sale, the overseer said, than the best 
iieid-hands. There was also a driver o£ the hoe-gang who 
did not labour personally, and a foreman of the ploTigh-gang. 
These two acted as petty officers in the field, and alternately 
in the quarters. 

There was a nureery for sacklings at the quarters, and 
twenty women at this time who left their work four times 
eaoh day, for half an hour, to nurse their young ones. These 
women, the overseer eomitcd as half-liands — that is, expected 
to do haK the day's work of a prime field-hand in ordinary 
condition. 

Ho had just sold a bad runaway to go to Texas, ho 
happened to remark. He was whipping the fellow, when he 
turned and tried to stab him — then broke from him and ran 
away. He had him caught almost immediately with the 
doge. After catching him, he kept him in kons till he bad 
a diance to sell him. His niggers did not very often run 

a coneideiiible quaatitr of IndJHu corn. This is rectoiied bad managoiHent bj iu- 
IcUigent plsDlffB. • * • Oa tlu9 plantation m moeh indinn com was raised as 
Wiia uceded, but little bacon, whieb was mostlj impori*d from Obio. The sum 
aiinnallT paid foe tbia article was upwards of eight huHiived pounds. Large 
piaQlatioD! are not suited io tbe reaving of bogs ; for it la found almost irapoe- 
Bible to prevent the n^raea from stealing and roasting *,he pigs." Mi. Eussell, 
visting the plantation of a f.ieud near Natchai. — North Ameriia : iti Agriatltare, 
fie, p. 385. 

VOL. ir. N 
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away, he said, because they had found that he was abnost 
suie to catch them. As soon as he saw that one \yas gone 
he put the doge on, and if rain had not just fiillen, they 
would eoon find him. Sometimes they did manage to outwit 
the dogs, but then they almost always kept in the ueighbour- 
hood, because they did not lite to go where they could not 
sometimes get back and see their families, and he would soon 
get wind of where tliey had been ; they would come round 
their quarters to see their families and to get food, and as 
soon as he knew it, he would lind their tracks and put the 
dogs on again. Two months was the longest time any of 
them ever kept out. He had dogs trained on purpose to run 
after niggers, and never let out for anything else. 

We found m the field thu-ty ploughs, moving together, 
turning the earth from the cotton plants, and from thirty to 
forty hoers, the latter mainly women, with a black driver 
walking about among them with a whip, which he often 
ci'acked at them, sometimes allowing the lash to fall lightly 
upon their shoulders. He was constantly urging them also 
with his voice. All worked very steadily, and though the 
presence of a stranger on the plantation must have been 
a moat unusual occurrence, I saw none raise or turn their 
heads to look at me. Each gang was attended by a " water- 
toter," that of the hoe-gang being a straight, sprightly, 
plump little black girl, whose picture, as she stood balancing 
the bucket upon her head, shading her bright eyes with one 
hand, and holding out a calabash with the other to maintain 
her poise, would have been a worthy study for Murillo. 

I asked at what time they began to work m the morning. 
" Well," said the overseer, " I do better by my niggers than 
most. I keep 'em right smart at their work while they do 
work, but I generally knock 'em off' at 8 o'clock m the morn- 
ing, Saturdays, and give 'em all the I'est of the day to tliem- 
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selves, and I always gives 'em Sundays, the ■whole day. 
PicMn' time, and when the crap's bad in grass, I sometimes 
lieep 'em to it tiU abonfc snnsefc, Saturdays, but I never work 
'em Sundays." 

"How early do you start them out in tiie morning, 
usually ?" 

" Weil, I don't never start my niggera 'fore daylight, 'less 
'tia in pickin' time, then maybe I get 'em out a qisarter of an 
hour before. But I keep 'em right smart to work thiough the 
day," He showed an evident pride in the vigilance of his 
driver, and called my attention to the large area of ground 
already hoed over that moiiiing ; well hoed, too, as he said. 

" At what time do they eat ?" I asked. They ate " their 
snacks " in their cabins, he said, before they came out in the 
morning (that is before dayUght— the sun rising at this time 
at a little before five, and the day dawning, probably, an hour 
earher) ; then at 12 o'clock their dinner was brought to them 
.in a cart— one cart for the ploagh-gang and one for the hoe- 
gang. The hoe-gang ate its dinner in the field, and only 
stopped work long enough to eal it. The plough-gang drove 
its teams to the " weather houses "—open sheds erected ian 
the purpose in difierent parts of the plantation, under which 
were cisterns filled with rain water, from which the water-toters 
carried diink to those at work. The mules were fed with as 
much oats (in straw) , corn and fodder as they would eat in two 
hours ; this forage having been brought to the weather houses 
by another cart. The ploughmen had nothing to do hot eat 
their diimer in all this time. All worked as late as they 
could see to work well, and had no more food nor rest imtil 
they returned to their cabii^.* At half-past nine o'clock the 

• This would give at this season hatdljr Ifss thiin aiteen houre of plodding 
labour, leliCTfKi by but one short interval of )*st, during tbe daylight, for the hoe- 

N 2 ' 
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drivera, each, on an alternate night, blew a horn, and at tea 
\isited every cabin to see that its occupants were at rest, and 
not lurking about and spending their strength in fooleries, 
and that the fires were safe — a very unusual precaution ; the 
negroes Me generally at liberty after their day's work is done 
till they are called in the morning. When washing and 
patching were done, wood hauled and cut for the fires, com 
ground, etc., I did not learn : probably all choree not of daily 
nec^sity were reserved for Saturday. Custoni varies in this 
respect. In general, with regard to fuel for the cabins, the 
negroes are left to look out for themselves, and they often 
have to go to " the swamp " for it, or at least, if it baa been 
baiiled, to cut it to a convenient size, after their day's work 
is done. The allowance of food was a peck of com and fom- 
pounds of pork per week, each. When tliey could not get 
"greens" (any vegetables) he generally gd\e them ii've 
pounds of pork Tley had gaidcns and iMbeA a gtod deal 
for themeel^es ihey also hil fowl ind usually plenty ot 
eggs. He added the man who owns this j lantation doe 
more for his nigt,ers than any other man I know Eveiv 
Christmas he sends me uj a thoii=( nd oi fifteen hindi**! 
dollars' [eijua! to eight or ten dollais each] worth ot molaBws 
and coffee and tobacco and cabco onl Son lay tiicks foi em 
Every family on tl i pi ntition gtty i binel ot nioliases t 
Christmas * 
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Beside wliicli, to overseer added, they are able, if tliey 
ehoosB, to buy certaiu comforts for themselves — tobacco for 
instance ^witk money earned by Satnirday and Sunday work. 
Some of tbem went into the swampa on Sunday, and made 
boarck (which means slabs worked out with no other inatra- 
ment than an axe). One man sold last year as much as fifty 
dollars' worth. 

Finding myself nearer the outer gate than the " quarters," 
when at length my curiosity was satisfied, 1 did not return to 
the house. After getting a clear direction how to find my 
way back to the i^oad I had been upon the proTioua day, I said 
to the overseer, with some hesitation, " You will allow me to 
pay you for the trouble I have given you ?" He looked a 
little disconcerted by my putting the question in this way, hut 
answered in a matter-of-course tone, " It will be a dollar and 
a quarter, sir." 

This was the only large plantation I bad an opportunity of 
seeing at all closely, over which I was not chiefly conducted 
by an educated gentleman and slave owner, by whose habitual 
impressions and sentiments my own were probably somewhat 
influenced. From what I saw in passing, and from what I 
beard by chance of others, I suppose it to have been a veiy 
favourable specimen of those plantations on which the owners 
do not reside. A merchant of the vicinity recently in New 
York tells me that he supposes it to be a fair enough example 
of plantations of its class. There is nothing remarkable in 
its management, so far as he had heard. "When 1 asked aboiit 
the molasses and Christmas presents, he said he reckoned the 
overaeer must have rather stretched that part of bis story, but 
the owner was a very good man. A magistrate of the district, 
who had often been on the plantation, said in answer to an 
inquiry from me, that the negroes were very well treated upon 
it, though he did not think they were extraordinarily so. His 
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comparison was with plantatione in general.* He also spoke 
well of the overseer. He had been a long time on this plan- 
tation—I think he said ever since it had begun to be 
cultivated. This ia very rare ; it was the only case I met 
with in which an overseer had kept the same place ten jeaia, 
and it was a strong evidence of his comparative excellence, 
that hia employer had been so long satisfied with him. 
Perhaps it was a stronger evidence that the owner of the 
negroes was a man of good temper, systematic and thorough 
in the management of hia property.t 

The condition of the fences, of the mules and tools, and 
tillage, which would have been considered admirable in the 
best farming district of New York — the dress of the negixjes 
and the neatness and spaciousness of their " qaaitera," which 
were superior to those of most of the better class of plantations 
on which the owners reside, all bore testimony to a very 
unusually prudent and provident policy, 

* InDeBow'a'Kesourcesof theSouth," vol. i., p. ISO.atableis.furaishedbya 
cotton-planter to show that the eipenscs of raising cotton ai's " generally gifatly 
uuderrated." It is to be inferred that they certainly are not uniienuted in the 
tnble. On "a well improved and properly oiganiied pkntation," the expenee of 
fefding one hundred negroes, " as deduced fi'om fitUen yeai-s' esperience " of the 
writer, is asserted in this table to be f 750 psr anonm, or seven dollars and a half 
each; m Hiis sum is included, however, Uie expenses of the "hospHal and the 
overseer's table." This is much less than the expense for the same purposes, if 
the oveiseer's seooont was true, of the plantation aljove described. Clotiing, ehoes, 
bedding, siclis for gath&'ing cotton^ cmd so forth, are estimated by the same 
authority to cost an signal sum — $T.50 for each skce. I have just paid on 
accoimt of a day labourer on a farm in New York, hia board bill, lie being a 
bachelor living at the bouse of another Iiiah labourer with a family. The charge 
is twenty-one times as lai'ge as that set down for the slave. 

t " I was informed that some sncceasful plaolers, who hold sevei'al estates 
in this neighbourhood [Satchcz] m.ide it a nils to cliange Sieir overseers ecery 

BuaselFs North America : its Agriatdtui-e, etc., p. 256. 

** Overseers are chaoged eveiy year j a few remain four oi" five yeai's, but the 
averags lime th^ remain on the same plantation does not exceed two years." — 
SiMthent AjrioiJtiiriit, vol, iv,, p. R5t. 
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made no special inquiries about the advantages for 
neana of religious instruction provided for tlie 
slaves. As there seems to be much public desire for definito 
information upon that point, I regi'ei that I did not, I did 
not need to put questions to the overseer to satisfy my on'n 
mind, however. It was obvious that all natural incitements 
to self-advancement had been studiously removed or ob- 
structed, in subordination to the general purpose of making 
the plantation profitable. Regarding only the balance-sheet 
of the owner's ledger, it was admirable management. I am 
sorry to have to confess to an impre^ion that it is rare, where 
this is the uppermost object of the cotton-planter, that an 
equally frugal economy is maintained ; and as Hie general 
character of the district along the Mississippi, which is 
especially noticeable for the nnmber of large and very pro- 
ductive plantations which it contains, has now been sijffieiently 
illustrated, I will here present certain observations which I 
wish to make upon the peculiar aspect of slavery in that and 
other districts where its profits to the owners of slaves are 
most apparent. 
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BLiVEEX IN ITS PBOPEBTV ASPECT— MOKAl 
IN8TKUCTI0N Or THE SLAVES, 



In a lijlly part of Alabama, fifty miles north of the priacipal 
cotton-growing districts of that State, I happened to have a 
tradesman of the vicinity for a travelling compaDion, when, 
in passing an vmmually large cluster of negi-o cabins, he 
called my attention to a rugged range of hills behind them 
which, he eaid, waa a favom-ite lurking-ground for runaway 
negroes. It afforded them numerous coverts for concealment 
during the day, and at night the slaves of the plantation 
we were passing would help them to find the necessaries of 
existence. He had seen folks who had come here to look 
after niggers from plantations two hundred miles to thb south, 
ward. "I suppose, "said he, "'twould seem kind o'baibaroua 
to you to see a pack of hounds after a human being ?" 
" Xes, it would," 

" Some fellows take as much delight in it as in nmnin' a fox. 
Always seemed to mo a kind o' barbarous sport." [A pause.] 
" It's necessary, though." 

"I suppose it is. Slavery is a custom of society which 
has come to us from a barbarous people, and, naturally, bar- 
l)arons praotieea have to be employed to maintain it," 

" Tes, I s'pose that's so. But niggers is genei'ally pretty 
well treated, considering. Some people work their niggers 
too hard, tiiat's a fiiot, I know a man at — — ; he's a mer- 
chant there, and I have liad dealings with him; he's got 
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three plaatatioHS, and he puts the hardest o 
get on them. He's all the time a' hnying niggers, and they 
eay around there he works 'em to death. On these small 
plantations, niggers ain't very often whipped bad; but on 
them big plantations, they've got to use 'em hard to keep any 
sortof control over 'em. The overseers have to always go about 
armed; their life wouldn't be safe, if they didn't. As 't is, 
they very often get cut pretty bad." (Cuttmg ia knifing ; 
it may be stabbing, in soutli-we3t«m parlance). 

He went on to describe what he Lad seen on some large 
plantations which he had visited for business pui-poses — indica- 
tions, as he thought, in the appearance of "the people," that 
they were being " worked to death." " These rich men," he 
said, " are always bidding for the overseer who will make the 
most cotton ; and a great many of the overseers didn't care for 
anything biit to he able to say they've made so many bales in 
a year. If they make plenty of cotton, the owners never ask 
how many niggers they Ml!." 

I suggested that this did not seem quite credible ; a negi'o 
was a valuable piece of property. It would be fooUsh to use 
bim in Buch a way. 

" Seems they don't think so," he auswered. " They are 
always bragging — you must have heard them — how many 
bales their overseer has made, or how many their plantation 
has made to a hand. They never thick of anything else. 
You see, if a man did like to have his niggers taken care of, 
he couldn't hear to be always hearing that all the plantations 
ronnd had beat his. He'd think the fault was in his overseer. 
Tlie fellow who can make the most cotton always gets paid 
the best." 

Overseers' wages were ordinarily from ,8200 to ,8600, bat a 
real driving overseer would very often get^l.OOO. Somethnes 
they'd get ^1,200 or $1,500. He heard of S2,000 being 
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paid one fellow. A determined and perfectly relentless man 
—I can't recall his exact woi'ds, which were veiy expressive 
— a real devil of an overseer, would get almost any wages 
he'd ask ; because, when it was told round that such a man 
had made so many hales to the hand, everybody would he 
trying to get hun. 

The mac who talked in this way was a native Alabamian, 
ignorant, but apparently of uiore tlian ordinarily reflectiyo 
habite, and he had lieen so situated as to have unusually good 
opportunities for observation. In character, if not in detail, 
I must say that his information was entirely in accordance 
with the opinions I should have been led to form from ilie 
conversations I heard by chance, from time to time, in the 
richest cotton districts. That his statements as to the had 
management of large plantations, ia respect to the waste of 
negro property, were not much exaggerated, I find frequent 
evidence in southern agricultural journals. The following is 
an extract from one of a series of essays published in The 
Cotton Planter, the chief object of which is to pei-suade 
planters that they are under no necessity to employ slaves 
exclusively in the production of cotton. The writer, Mr. 
M. W. Phillips, is a well-known, intelligent, and benevolent 
planter, who reside constantly on his estate, near Jaclcson, 



"I have known many in Uie rieji planting portion of Mississippi itepc- 
eially, and otlieis elsewliore, wlio, aoliiig on the polioj" of tlie boy in tlie 
fable, who 'Idllcd the goosB for Iho golden egg,' Kconmulated property, yd 
among those who have vulied solely on tlidr product in land and negracs, 
I donbt if this bo the tma policy of phnitiitioii economy. With the former 
everything has to bend, give way to Intge crops of cotton, land has to bo 
cuit.ivaled wet or dry, negiooa to work, cold or hot. Large crops piantid- 
and they must be oultivated, or done so after a manner. Wlicn diSLusu 
comes about, as, for instance, cholera, pneamoiiia, flns, and otlicr violent 
difieasee, these are more Buhjewit, it seemetli to me, than others, ui even if 
Qot, tlieci! is less vitality to work on, and, therefore, in like situations and 
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ramiliic iu Eeteriij', they must sink with more cerlitunty : or even EliO'Jld 
the ftnimal economy rally imder all theeo triola, the neglect oonsequent 
upon tills ' out and cOTer ' policy mnst result in greater mortality. Anoflier 
objection, not one-fourth of tlia children born are raiacd, and perhaps not 
over two-t]\irds are horn on Hie place, whicli, under a, different policy, 
might be expected. And thia is not all : hands, and teams,and land must 
■wear ont sooner ; admitting this to be only one year sooner in twraity years, 
or that lands and negroea are less productive at forty than at foj-ty-two, we 
see a heavy loss. Is this not so ? I am told of negroes not over thirty-fiTS 
"to forty-fiye, mho looh older than others at forty-five to fifty-five. I know 
a man now, not short of sisty, who might readily be taken for forty-five ; 
another on tlie same place lull fifty (fori hove known both for twcuty-e^ht 
yeors, and the last one for thirty-two yeai's), wlio could he sold for thirty- 
five, and these negroes are very leniently dealt with. Others, many others, 
I know and have known twenty-five to thirty years, of whom I can. speak of 
Eis above. As to rearing children, I con point to equally as strong cases ; 
ay, men who are, ' as it were,' of one family, differing as mnch as four and 
eight bales in cropping, and equally as much in raising yoang negroes. 
The one scarcely paying expenses by his crop, yet in the past twenty-five 
years rtdeing over aeventy-ftve to a hundred negroes, tlie other buying more 
than raised, and yet not as many as the first. 

" I regard the ' just medium ' to be the correct point. Labour is condncive 
to health ; a healtliy woman will rear moat children. I favour good and 
fair work, yet not overworked so as to tux the animal economy, that the 
woman cannot rear healthy children, nor sliould Ihe fathei' ho over-wrought, 
that bis vit«l powers be at all in&inged upon. 

"If the policy he adopted, to make an improvement in land visible, to 
taise tlie gieat^ number of healthy children, to make an abundance of 
proviaon, to rear a portion at least of work horses, rely on it we will soon 
find by our tax list that out counfay is improving. • * • 

"Brethren of the South, wa must change our policy. Onerseers are not 
interested in raising chil^vn, or meat, in imjiroiiing laiid, or im^omtig pro- 
ductive qaaliiiee of teed, or ammolB, Many 0/ iliem do not care ichetlter 
property hot depreciated or improved. 10 iliey have made a rrop [of coHon] to 
bead of 

" Aa to myself, I care not who haa the credit of making crops at Log 
Hall ; and I would prefer that an overaeer, who has been ono of my faniily 
for a year or two, or more, should be benefited ; but this thing is to bo 
known and well understood. I plant sncli fields in such crops as I see fit ; 
I plant acres in com, cotton, oats, potatoes, etc., as I select, and the general 
policy of rest, cultivation, etc., must be preserved which I lay down. A 
self-wiOed overseer may frandulently change somewliat in the latter, by 
not carrying ont orders — that I cannot help. What I have written, I have 
written, and think I can substantiate." 
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From t5iR Southern Az/ricultund, vol. iv., page 317 :— 



• * • "When they Beek a plaoe, tlrny rest theli clainia entirely on 
the number of bags tiiey have haretolbre made to tlio hand, and generally 
Uie erajdoyar unfortunately recognizes the justice of suuU olaiiua. 

"No wonder, tliBn,t]iot Uie overseer dcah-es to liiive entire control of 
the planintion. No wonder lie oppoaca all experiments, or, if tliey are per- 
mted in, neglects them ; prmses eoerylMng at the end of tht lash ; paya no 
aitentioa to tie ilck, exeept to heep tlieia intha Jidd as long ai poeeilAe; nnd 
drives i/iem ouingom ai &ejirel moment, avd forces xacklen niid breederi to 
the ufmoat. He has no other iittereat Hum to make a hig coHon crop. And if 
tliia dues not please you, and induce yon to increase his wages, he knowa 
men it will please, and secure liira a sitnation with." 

iVom the Columbia SmtSi Carolinian : — 

' * * " PlanteiB mny be divided into two great olaases, viz, tliosa 
who attend to Hieir l>iiaiiica3, and those who do not. And this oreates 
corresponding closBcs of overseers. The planter who docs not manage his 
own tariness must, of course, snn-ender everything into tlie hatids of ln"s 
overseer. Such a planter usually rates the meiits of the ovei'seer el^mctly 
in ptuportiou to the number of Ijaga of cotton he makes, and of course the 
ovei'siier cares for notliing but to make a large crop. To liira it is of no 
oonsequenoe that the old haxids ai'O worked down, or the yonng onea oyer- 
strained ; tliat tlie breeding women miscarry, and tlte aucklers lose tlieir 
cliildren ; tliat tlie mnlee are lii'dken down, the plantation tools destroyed, 
the stock n^lected, and the lands ruined r so that he luii tJie reqniiile 
number of coUott hag», allit overlooked ; he is ra-employcd at an advanced 
salary, and Lis reputation increased. Everybody tnowa tliat by aucii a 
course, a crop raay be increased by the most inferior ovcr3cer,Jn any given 
year, unless his predecessora have so entirely CKliausted the resources of 
tl\e plantation, that there is no part of the capital left which can be wrought 
up into current income. * » • Having once liad tiie sole management 
of a plantation, and imbibed the idea that tlie only test of good planting is 
to malie a lai^e orop of cotton, an overaeei becomas worthlesa. He will no 
longer obey orders ; he will not stoop to details ; he scorns all improve- 
ments, and iDJU not adopt any otlicr plan of planting tlmn simply to work 
lands, n^roes, and mules to tlie top of their bent, wliicli neeesflacily proves 
filial to eveiy employer who will allow it. 

"It saema aoarcely credible, tliat any man owning a plantation will so 
abandon it and hia people on it entirely to a hireling, no matter what Ms 
confidence in him is. Tet there are nnmbors who do it habitually ; and I 
have even known overaeora to stipulate that their employers should not give 
any order, nor interfere in any way with tiieiv mauoj-cment of the plaiita- 
iiuii. There are also some pTOprietorij of considerable proiierly and prelen- 
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Mon to bwag ylanlers, wlio give their overseer a proportion of the omp for 
bis wages ; thus briMng bim by ttm etrongeat inducemeats of aelf-interest, 
to overetrMn and work down everything eommitled to Me charge. 

" No planter, who attends to hia own budness, can dispense with agents 
and snb-agenlH. It is impossible, on a pianlation of dny siio, for Oio 
proprietor ia attend i<i all the details, many of whiob are irksome and 
laborious, and he requii'ea more intelligence to assist him than sluvea 
nsuall; possem. To him, therefore, a good overseer is a blessing. But au 
overseer who would answer the views of Buoh a planter is most diSienlt to 
find. The men engaged ia tJiat occupation who combine the most inlolii- 
gence, indusfay, and character, are allured into the service of ihoso who 
place all power in tlieir handfl, and are ultimately spoik'd." 

An English traveller writes to the London Daily News 
from Mississippi (1857) :— 

" On crossing the Big Block river, I left the sandhills and began to find 
myself in the rich loam of the valley of the Miewsaippi. The plantations 
became Inrger, the oleioings more numerous and exlenalvo, and the roads 
leas hilly, bnt worse. Along the Yazoo river one meets with some of tlie 
richest soil in the world, and some of tJie largest crops of cotton in the 
Union. My first night in that region was passed at the house of a planter 
wbo worked but few hands, was a fust friend of slavery, anrl yet di-ew for 
my benefit one of the most moumlul pictures of ft slave's life I have over 
met witli. He said, and I believe truly, that the nogroes of amaU planters 
are, on the whole, well keated, or at te^t as well aa the ow:iers can afford 
to treat thorn. Their miiatcr not nnt'equently works aile by side with them 
in the fields, • * * But on the lai^e plantations, where the business 
ia carried on by an overseer, and everything is conducted with mililory 
BtrietnesB and discipline, ho described matters as being widely different 
The fiUure of the oveneer depeada altogi^her on the qiiantily of cotton he is 
able to maiie vp fur t}i£ marliel. Whether the owner be resident or non- 
r««adent, if the plantation be Inrgo, and a great number of hands bo em- 
ployed upon it^ the overseer gets credit for a large crop, and blame for a 
small one. His professional reputation depends in. a great measure upon 
the number of bales or hogsheads he is able to praduce, and neither his 
uducuUoa nor his habita arc such as to render it likely tliat he would allow 
any considoration for tlie negroes to stand in the way of liis advancing it. 
His intarest is to got as muoli work out of them as they cim possibly 
perform. His skill consists in knowmg exactly liow hard tliey may be 
driven witiiont incapacitathig them for futiwo cxerUon. The lai^er the 
plantation the less chance there is, of coiu-se, of the owner's softening tlie 
rigour of the overseer, or the stemaeaa of discipline by personal interference. 

So, aa Mr. H sfdd. a vast masa of the slaves pass their lives, from the 

moment they are able to go afield in the picking season till they drop worr 
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out into tlie grave, in ineessant Iftbour, in all sorts of iseather, at all seasona 
of the year, \Yitlioiit any other change or rtOaxation tiinn is fuiiiialieil by 
sickneSB, without the amalleet hope of any improvement eitliec in Iheir 
oonditon, in theii food, or in their olothiag, which ere of the plainest and 
ooai'seat kind, and indebted solely to the forbeoiance or good temper of the 
oreraeec fiji esemptiim fl'om tercible physical suiting. They are rung to 
bed at mae o'clock, almost immediately after bolting the food which tlisiy 
often have to cook after coming home from their day'a laboor, and are rung 
out of bed at fonr or five in the morning. The interval is one long round 
of toil. Life has no snnny apoia for them. Their only lefoge or consola- 
tion in tliis world ia in tlieir own stupidity and grossneas. The nearer tlicy 
are to the boost, tlie liappier tlioy are likely to be. Any menfal or moral 
rise is nearly sure to bring unliappinoss with it." 

Tlie same geEtleman writes from Columbia : — 
" One gets better glimpsea of the real condition of the negroes from con- 
versations one bnppons to overhear tlion from wliat is told to one's-aclf — 
above all, when one is known lo be a slranger, and particularly an English- 
man. The ooul way in which you hoar the hanging of niggers, the shooting 
of a%gciB, and the neoesaity for severe diacipline among niggers talked of 
in bar-rooms, speaks volume as to tiie exact state of the ease. A negi'o 
was shot when mnning away, near Qreensboro', a amall ta\rn on my i-ood, 
the day before I passed tlu:ougli, by a man who had received inatnictioiw 
&om the owner to take him alive, and shoot him if he resisted. I hcanl 
the anbject discussed by some ' loafers ' in the bar, while getting ray horse 
fed, Olid I found, to my no anaall^I do not know whetlior to aay horror or 
amusement— that tlie point in dispute was not the d^ree of moral gviilt 
incurred by the mnrderer, but the degree of losa and damage for which he 
had rendered himself liable to the owner of the slave in departing fi'Om the 
letter of hia commission. One of the group summed up tlio arguments on 
both sides, by eicltuming, 'Well, this shoolin' of niggeiB sliould be pnt a 
slop to, tliat's a fact.' The obvious inference to be deduced from thia 
obeeiTBtion was, that ' nigger shootin' ' was a slight contrayention of poijoe 
n^ulationa — a little of which might be winked at, but wliicli, in tliia 
locality, had been carried lo such an extent as (o call for the interference 
of the law." 

I do not thint that I have ever seen the sudden death of a 
negro noticed in a Southern newspaper, or heard it referred 
to in conversation, that the loss of property, rather than the 
extinetioK of life, was not the evident occasion of iiitereafc. 
Turning over several Southern papers at this moment, I fall 
at once upon these examples : — 
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" We are mfijrmed. that a negro man, the propeity of Mr. WilliHin Maya, 
of this ciiy, waa killed laat Thureday by a youth, the son of Mr, William 
Payne, of Campbell county. The following are the circumEtanoes, os we 
have received them. Two Hons of Mr. Payne were shooting pigeons on Uie 
plantation of Mr. Mays, about twenty luiles from tlua place, and wont to 
the tobacco-liouee, where tlie overseer and hands were boviang tobacco ; 
one of the hoys had a string of pigeoES and the other had none. On 
reaching the bouse, the negro wlio was killed naked the boy who liad no 
pigeons, ' where his were.' He replied that he killed none, but could kill 
liim (the negi'o}, and raised hia gun and fired. The load took effect in 
the head, oud caused death in a few hours. The n^o was a valuaUe oiie. 
Nt. May» liadTefjited 31,2i)0/ot him."— Lynchburg Virginian. 

" A valaaUe negro 6oj, the property of W. A. Phipps, living in tlio upper 
end of this county, was accidentally drawned in the Holaton river a few 
days s.go,"—EogerevilU Times. 

"Mr. Tilghman Cobh'sbarn at Bedford, Ya., waa set fire to by lightning 
on Friday, the Hth, and consumed. Two negroes and three horses 
perished in the fiamea." — New Orleans SaUy Crescent. 

I have repeated these aeeoimta, not to eonv^ to the reader's 
mind the impression that slaves are frequently shot by their 
masters, which would be, no doubt, a mistaken inference, but 
to show in what manner I waa made to feel, as I was veiy 
strongly in my journey, that what we call the saeredness of 
human hfe, together with a great range of Idndred instincts, 
scarcely attaches at all, with most white men, to the slaves, 
and also in order to justify the following observation : — that I 
found the lives and the comfort of negroes, in the rich cotton- 
planting districts especially, habitually regarded, by all 
classes, much more from a purely pecuniary point of view 
than I had ever before supp<«ed they could be; ajid yet 
that, as property, negro hfe and negro vigour were generally 
much less carefully economized than I had always before 
imagined tliem to be. 

As I became fitmiliai with the circumstances, I saw reasons 
for this, which, in looking from a distance, or through tlie 
ejfm of travellers, I had not been able adequately to ap- 
preciate. I will endeavour to state them : — 
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It is difficult to handle simply as property, a creature 
human passions and human feelings, however 
I and torpid the condition of that creatui'e may be; 
while, on the other hand, the absolute necessity of dealing 
with property as a thing, greatly embarrassed a man in any 
attempt to treat it as a pei^son. And it is the natiu^al result of 
this complicated state of things, that the system of slave-man- 
agement is irregular, ambiguous, and contradictory ; that it is 
never either consistently humane or consiatently economical. 

As a general rule, the larger the body of negrora on a 
plantation or estate, the more completely are they treated 
as mere property, and in accordance with a policy calculated 
to insure tlie largest pecuniary returns. Hence, in part, the 
greater proportionate profit of such plantations, and the ten- 
dency which everywhere prevails in the planting districts to 
the absorption of small, and the augmentation of large estates. 
It may bu true, that amon^ the wealthier slave-owners there 
is oftener a humane di&poiition, a better judgment, and a 
greater ability to deal with their dependents indnlgently and 
bountifully, but the effects of this disposition are chiefly felt, 
even on those plantations where the proprietor reside perma- 
nently, among the slaves employed about the house and 
stables, and perhaps a few old fevourites in the quai-tera. It 
is more than balanced hy the difficulty of acquiring a personal 
interest in the units of a large body of slaves, and an acquaint- 
ance with the individual characteristics of each. The treat- 
ment of the mass must be reduced to a system, the ruling 
idea of which wiU be, to enable one man to force into the 
same channel of labour the muscles of a large number of men 
of various and often conflicting wiUs. 

The chief difficulty is to overcome their great aversion to 
labour. They have no objection to eating, drinking, and 
resting, when necessary, and no general disinclination to 
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receive mstructun If i man own many sUveg, therefore, 
the faculty -whiLh he Talues hi{,he9t and pajs most for, in 
an overspei la that of m^klllg them woik Any fool could 
see that they were piojeily supph d with food clothing, rest, 
and religious inatmctlon. 

The lahourcrs we see in towns, at work on railroads and 
steamboats, about stations and landings ; the menials of our 
houses and hotels, are less respectable, mora!, and intelligent 
than the great majority of the whole labouring class of the 
North, The traveller at the South has to learn that there 
the reverse is the case to a degree which can hardly be 
Bufleiently estimated, I have been obliged to think that 
many amiable travellers who have received impressiona mth 
regard to the condition of the slaves very different from mine, 
have fiiiled to make a sufficient allowance for tliis. The 
rank-and-file plantation negroes are not to be readily made 
acquaintance with by chance or through letters of inti'O- 
duclion. 

I have deserihed in detail, in former chapters, two large 
plantations, which were much the best in respect to the 
happiness of the negroes, of all that I saw in the Soutli. I 
am now about to describe what I judged to be the most 
profitable estate that I visited. In saying this I do not 
compare it with others noticed in this chapter, my observa- 
tions of which were too superficial to warrant a compai-ison. 
It was situated upon a tributary of the Mississippi, and 
accessible only by occasional steamboats ; even this mode of 
communication being frequently interrupted at low stages of 
the rivers. The slaves upon it formed ahotit one twentieth 
of the whole population of the county, in which the blaelis 
considerably outntunber the wliites, At the time of my 
visit, the owner was sojourning upon it, with his family and 
several invited gueste, but his usual residence was upon a 
VOL, n. <; 
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small plantation, of littlo productive yalae, situated in a 
neigbbourhood somewhat noted for the Insnry aud hospitality 
of its citizens, and having a daily mail, and direct railroaA 
and telegraphic communication with New York. This w&s, 
if I am not mistaken, hia second ^-iait in five years. 

The property consisted of four adjoining plantations, each 
with its own negro-cabins, stables, and overseer, and each 
worked to a great extent independently of the othei-s, hut 
all contributing their crop to one giii-houae and warehouse, 
and aU under the general superintendence of a bailiff or 
manager, who constantly resided upon the estate, and in the 
absence of the owner, had vice-regal power over the overseers, 
controlling, so far as he thought fit, the economy of all 
the plantationa. 

The manager was himseK a gentleman of good education, 
generous and poetic in temperament, and possessing a capa- 
city for the enjoyment of nature and a happiness in the 
bucohc life, unfoiiunately rare with Americans, I found him 
a delightful companion, and I have known no man with whose 
natural tastes and feelings I have felt, on so short acquaint- 
ance, a more hearty sympathy. The gang of toiling negroes 
to him, however, wis as essential an element of the poetry 
of natme as flool^ ot peai-eful sheep and herds of lowmg kme, 
and he ^■\ould no moie appreciate the a^tpect m ^yhlch nn 
Abohtionist wonld see them, than w ould Virgil have honou) r 1 
the feelings of a ■vegetaiian, sighmg at the ight ot flot,k 
and heids destined to ieed the depraved appetite oi ILl 
carmvoioua sivaiie of modem civilization The ovencLit 
woie supenor to most ot their cla&s, and, with one exception 
frank, honest temperate, and mdustrious, but tlieir ieelinf,'^ 
toward negioes weie such as natmally lesult fiom thti 
occupation They weie -lU mimed, and Ined with tlieii 
femilio'i each m a cihm oi cottage, m the hamht ot tie 
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slaYea of which he had especial charge. Their wages vai-ied 
from g 500 to S 1,000 a year each. 

These fi^e men, each living more than a mile distant from 
either of the others, were the only white men on the estate, 
and the only others within several miles of them were a few 
skulking vagabonds. Of conrse, to secm^e their own personal 
safety and to efficiently direct the labom' of eiich a large 
number of i gtiora at, in dolent , and vic ious negroes, rvdes, or 
rather habits and customs, of discipliuo, were necessary, 
which would in paiticiilar cases be liable to operate unjnstly 
and cruelly. It is apparent, also, tliat, as the testimony of 
negroes against them woiild not be received as evidence in 
court, that there ivas very little probability that any excessive 
severity would be restrained by fear of the law. A provision 
of the law intended to secure a certain privilege to slaves, 
was indeed disregarded under my own observation, and such 
infraction of the law was confessedly customary with one of 
the overseers, and was permitted by the manager, for the 
reason that it seemed to him to be, in a certain degree, justi- 
fiable and expedient under the circumstances, and because he 
did not hke to interfere unnecessarily in such matters. 

In the main, the negroes appeared to be well taken care of 
and abiindanUy supplied with the necessaries of vigoi-otig 
physical existence. A large part of them lived in commo- 
dious and weU-buUt cottages, with broad galleries in front, so 
that each femily of five had two rooms on the lower floor, and 
a loft. The remainder lived in log huts, small and mean in 
appearance, but those of their overseers were littie better, and 
preparations were being made to replace all of these by neat 
boarded cottages. Each family had a fowl-house and hog-sty 
(constructed by the negroes themselves), and kept fowls and 
swine, feeding the latter during the summer on weeds and 
fattening them in tlie aiitimm on com, stolen (this was men- 
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tioned to me by tho overseers as if it were a matter of coiirse) 
froiu their master's com-fielda. I several times saw gangs of 
them eating the dinner which they had hronght, each man 
for himself, to the field, and ohserved that they generally had 
plenty, often more than they could eat, of bacon, corn-bread, 
and molasses. The allowance of food is weighed and mea- 
sured under the eye of the manager hy the drivers, and distri- 
buted to the head of each family weekly : consistii^ of— for 
each person, 3 pounds of pork, 1 peck of meal; and fcom 
Januaiy to July, 1 quart of molasses. i\Ionthly, in addition, 
I pound tobacco, and 4 pints salt. No drink is ever served 
but water, except after unusual exposure, or to ditchers work- 
ing in wat«r, who get a glass of whisky at night. AU hands 
cook for themselves after work at night, or whenever they 
please behveen nightfall and daybreak, each family in its own 
cabin. Each family has a garden, the products of which, to- 
gether with eggs, fowls, and bacon, they frequently sell, or 
use in addition to their regular allowance of food. Mist of 
the families buy a barrel of flour every yeax. The manager 
endeavours to encourage this practice ; and that they may spend 
their money for flour instead of hqtior, he furnishes it to them 
at rather less tlian what it crats him at wholesale. There are 
majiy poor whites within a few miles who ivill always sell 
liquor to the negroes, and encourage them to steal, to obtain 
the means to buy it of them. These poor whites are always 
spoken of with anger by the overseers, and they each have a 
standing offer of much more than the intrinsic value of theii' 
land, fcom the manager, to induce them to move away. 

The negroes also obtain a good deal of game. They set 
traps for raccoons, rabbits, and turkeys ; and I cnco heard tho 
stock-tender complaining that he had detected one of the 
vagabond whites stealing a tia-kcy ■which had b^cn caught in 
his pen. I several time^ ^ji^tock of gmiie, while on t!ie plan- 
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telaon, tiiat had been puroiiaBed o£ the negroes. The stook- 
tender, an old negro, whose business it was to ride about in 
the woods and keep an eye on the stock cattle that wei'8 
pastured in themj and -who was thug likely to know where 
the deer ran, had aa ingenious way of supplying himself with 
venison. He iaahed a scythe bkde or bittcher's knife to the 
end of a pole so that it formed a lance ; tliis he set near a 
fence or iaUen tree which obstiTicted a path in which the door 
habitually ran, and the deer in leaping over the obstacle wotdd 
leap directly on the knife. In this manner he had killed two 
deer the week before my visit. 

The manager sent to him for some of this venison for his 
own use, and justified himself to me for not paying for it on 
the ground that the stock-tender had ondoubtedly taken time 
which really belonged to his owner to set his spear. Game 
taken by the field-liands was not looked upon in the same 
light, because it must have been got at night when they were 
excused from labour for their owner. 

The first morning I was on the estate, while at breakfiist 
with the manager, an old negro woman came into the room 
and said to him, " Dat gal's bin bleodin' agin' dis mornin'." 
" How much did she Heed T 
" About a pint, sir." 

"Yery well ; I'll call and see her after breakfast." 
" I come up for some sugar of lead, masser ; I gin hei- seme 
powdered alum 'fore I come away." 
" Very well ; you can have some." 

After breakfast the manager invited me to ride with him 
on his usual daily round of inspection through the planta- 
tions. 

On reaching the nearest " qnartere," we stopped at a house, 
a little larger than the ordinary cabins, which was called the 
loom-house, in which a dozen negroes were at wort i 
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shoes, and mainifa«tnring coarse cotton stuff for negro cloth- 
ing. One of the hands so employed was insane, and most of 
the othei-s were cripples, invalids with chronic complaints, or 
unfitted by age, or some infirmity, for fieJd-work, 

From tliis we went to one of the cabins, where we found 
the sick woman who had been bleeding at the lungs, with the 
old nurse in attendance npon her. The manager examined 
and prescribed for her in a kind manner. "When we came 
out he asked the nui-se if any one else was sick. 

" Oney dat woman Cailine." 

" What do yon think is the matter with her ?" 

"Well, I don't tink dere's anyting de matter wid her, 
masser ; I mus' answer yon for trae, I don't tink anyting de 
matter wid her, oney she's a httle sore from dat whippin' she 
got." 

We went to another cabin and entered a room where a 
woman lay on a bed, groaning. It was a dingy, comfortless 
room, but a mi^quito bar, much patched and vei-y dirty, 
covered the bed. The manager asked the woman several 
times what was the matter, but couid get no distinct reply. 
She appeared to be suffering gi-eat pain. The manager felt 
her pnlae and looked at her tongne, and after maldng a few 
more inquiries, to whidi no inteUigible reply was given, 
told her he did not believe she was ill at all. At this 
the woman's groans redoiibled. " I have beared of your 
tricks," continued the manager ; " yon had a chiU when I 
came to see you yesterday morning ; yon had a cliiU when 
the misfci-ess came here, and 'you had a chill when the master 
came. I never knew a chill to last the whole day. So you'll 
just get up now and go to the field, and if you don't worlc 
smart, you'U get a dressing ; do yon hear ?" 

We then left. The manager said that he rarely — almost 
never— had occasion to employ a physician for the people. 
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Never for a^couchemeiits ; the women, from theiT labour in 
the field, -were not subject to the diiSculty, danger, and pain 
which attended women oi the better classes in giving birth 
to their o%)i-ing. (I do not suppose that there -was a 
physician within a day's journey of the plantations.) 

Near the first quarters we visited there was a large black- 
smith's and wheelwright's shop, in which a number o£ 
mechanics were at work. Most of them, as we rode up, 
were eating their breakfest, which they warmed at their fires. 
Within and aix>imd the shop fciere were some fifty ploughs 
which they were patting in order. The manager inspected 
the work, found some of it faulty, sharply reprimanded the 
workmrai for not getting on faster, and tiireatened one of 
them witii a whipping for not paying closer attention to the 
directions which had been given him. 

The overseer of this plantation rode up while we were at 
the shop, and in a free and easy style, reported to the 
manager how all his hanfe were employed. There were so 
many at this and so many at that, and they had done so 
much since yesterday. "There's that girl, Caroline," said 
the manager ; " she's not sick, and I told her she must go to 
work ; put her to the hoeing ; there's nothing tlie matter 
with her, except she's sore with the whipping she got. You 
must go and get her out," A woman passing at the time, 
the manager told her to go and tell Cai^oline she must get 
up and go to work, or the ovei'seer would come and start 
her. She returned in a few minutes, and reporied that Caro- 
line said she could not get up. The overseer and mai^ger 
rode toward the cabin, but before they reached it, the girl, 
who had probably been watching us from the window, came 
out and went to the field with her hoe. They then returned 
to me and continued their conversation. Just before we left 
the overscci:, he said, " I think tliat girl who ran away last 
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week was in her cabin last night," T}ie manager told me, 
as we rode on, that the people often ran away alter they have 
been whipped, or something else had happened to make them 
angry. They hide in the swamp, and come in to the cabins 
at night to get food. They seldom remain away more than 
a fortnight, and when tliey come in they are whipped. The 
woman, Caroline, he said, had been delivered of a dead child 
ahout six weelis before, and had been complaining and 
getting rid of work ever since. She was the lazi^t woman 
on the estate. This shamming illness ga,76 him the most 
disagreeable duty he had to perform. Negroes were famous 
for it. " If ifc was not for her bad character," he continued, 
" I should fear to make her go to work to-day ; but her 
pulse is 8t«ady, and her tongue perfectly smooth. We have 
to be sharp with them ; if we were not, evei^ negro on the 
estote would be a-bed." 

"We rode on to where the different gangs of labourers were 
at work, and inspected them one after another. I observed, 
as we were looking at one of the gangs, that they were very 
dirty. "Negroes are the fdthiest people in the world," said 
the mani^er ; " there are some of them who would not keep 
clean twenty-four hours at a tune if you gave them thirty 
suits a year," I asked him if there were any s-ules to 
■Tiaintain cleanliness. There were not, but sometimes the 
negi'oes were told at night that any one who came into the 
field the nest morning witliout being clean -would be 
whipped. TJiis gave no trouble to those who were habi- 
tually clean, while it was ^in itself a punishment to those 
who were not, aa they were obhged to spend the night in 



They were fnmished with two suits of summor, and one of 
winter clothing each year. Besides which, most of them got 
a of holiday f.nery (calico drcrasB, liRzid^-ci-el-icS!, etc.), 
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and purcliased more for themselves, at Cbriatmas. One 
of file driveca now in tlie field had on a nnifonn coat of an 
officer of artiilery. After the Mexican war, a great deal of 
military clothing was sold at auction in New Orleans, and 
much of it was bought by the planters at a low price, and 
given to their negroes, who were gi'catly pleased with it. 

Each overseer regulated the hom-s of work on his own 
platita.tion, I saw the negroes at work before sunrise and 
after sunset. At about eight o'clock tliey were allowed to 
stop for breakfiist, and again about noon, to dine. The length 
of these rests was at the discretion of the overseer or drivers, 
usually, I sliould say, from half an hour to an hoiu-, Thei-e 
was no rule. 

The number of hands directed by each overseer was con- 
sidei-ably over one hundred. The manager thought it wovdd 
be better economy to have a white man over every fifty hands, 
but tlie difiiculty of obtaining trustworthy overseers prevented 
it. Three of those he then had were the best he had ever 
known. He described the gi^eat majority as being passionate, 
careless, inefficient men, generally intempei-ate, and totally 
nnfltted for the duties of the position. The best overseers, 
ordinarily, axe young men, the sons of small planters, who 
ti-ke up the business temporarily, as a means of acquiring 
a little capital with which to puix;hase negroes for them- 
selves. 

The ploughs at work, both with single and double mule 
teams, were generally held by women, and very well held, too. 
I watched with some interest for any indication that their scs 
unfitted them for the occupation. Twenty of them were 
ploughing together, with double teams and heavy ploughs. 
They were superintended by a negro man who carried a whip, 
which he frequentlj cracked at them, permitting no dawdling 
<:r delay at tho tuiiiiiig; and tlicy twitched their ploughs 
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around on tlie head-land, jerking their reins, and yelling to 
their mnles, with apparent ease, energy, and i-apidity. 
Throughout the South-west the negroes, as a rule, appear to 
he -worted much haider than in the Eastern and Noi-thern 
Slave States. I do not think tliey accomplish as much in 
the same time as B^eultural lahourei« at the North usually 
do, hut they certainly laboui- much ku'der, and more imie- 
mittingly. They are constantly and steadily driven up to 
their work, and the stupid, plodding, machine-like manner in 
^yhich they labour, is painful to witness. This was especially 
the case with the hoe-gangs. One of them numbered neaily 
two hundred hands (for the force of two plantations was work- 
ing together), moving across the field in parallel lines, with 
a considerable degree of precision. I repeatedly rode through 
the lines at a canter, with othei- horsemen, often coming upon 
them suddenly, withoat producing the smallest change or in- 
teri'uption in the dogged action of the labom^ets, or causing 
one of them, so far as I could see, to lift an eye h'om the 
gi-ound. I had noticed the same tiling with smaller numbers 
before, but here, considering that I was a stranger, and that 
strangers could but very rarely visit the plantation, it amazed 
me very much. I think it told a more painful story than any I 
had ever heard, of the cruelty of slavei-y. It was emphasized 
by a tali and powerful negro who walked to and fro in the rear 
of the luve, frequency cracking his whip, and calling out in 
the surliest manner, to one and another, " Shove your hoe, 
there! shove your hoe!" But I never saw him strike any 
one with the whip. 

The whip was evidently in constant use, however. There 
were no rules on the subject, that I learned ; the overseei-s and 
drivers punished the negroes whenever they deemed it neces- 
sary, and in such manner, and witli such severity, as they 
thought fit "If you don't work faater," or "If you don't 
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work better," or " If you don't recollect what I tell you, I 
will have you flogged," I oftea heard. I said to one of the 
overseers, " It must bo disagreeable to have to punish them 
as much as you do ?" " Yea, it wotdd be to those who are 
not uaed to it — ^but it's my business, and I think nothing of 
it. Why, sir, I wouldn't mind killing a nigger more tlian I 
would a dog." I asked if he had ever killed a negi'o ? ' ' Not 
quite that," he said, but overseers were often obliged to. 
Some negroes are determined never to let a white man whip 
them, and will resist you, when you attempt it ; of course 
you must ki!l them in that ease.* Once a negro, whom he 
was about to whip in the field, sti-uck at hie head with a 
hoe. He parried the blow with his whip, and, drawing a pistol, 
tried to shoot him ; hut the pistol missing fire, he rushed in and 
knocked him down with the butt of it. At anotljor time, a 
negro whom he was punching insulted and threatened him. 
He went to the house for bis gwn, and aa he was returning, 
the negro, thinking lie would be afiuid of spoiHng so valuable 
a piece of property by firing, broke for the woods. He fii-ed 
at once, and put six buck-shot into his hips. He always 
carried a bowie-knife, but not a pistol unless he anticipated 
some unusual act of insubordination. He always kept a pair 
of pistols ready loaded over the manlel-piece, however, in case 
they should be needed. It was only when he first came upon 
a plantation that he ever had much tix>uble. A great many 
overseers were unfit for their business, and too easy andslaok 
with the negroes. When he succeeded such a man, he had 

* "On STonday Issf, .is James Alien {ovevsMi- on rrolliio's pLint.ilion at 
St, Maurice) was punishing n negro boy nnmcd Jaek, for stealing hogs, the boy 
iHB off before the ov™-er Lad ehniljped llim suffieifnUy fe the otTeuec He was 
immodiaieiy pursned by the ovei-seer, who succeeded io catching him, when the 
npgro drew a knife and infliete.1 a teiiible gasli in his ahdomei). The wounds of 
the OToraeer weis dl^?ssed by Dr. Kt(-|ih"ns, who pronounces it a reiy firiticpl case, 
but Btiil entcit-.iins hopq of hiE I'pcoi-ery."— JVfluAifocAes Cftroni'cfe. 
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bard work ior a time to treak the negroes in ; but it did not 
take long to teacb tbem their place. His conversation on tlie 
subject was exa,etly like what I have beard said, again and 
again, by northern ebipmasters and officeni, with regard to 



I happened to see the severeafc c 
negro that I witnessed at the South ■while visiting this estate. 
I suppose, bowoTer, that pnniahiaent equally severe is com- 
mon ; in fact, it must be necessary to the maintenance of 
adequate discipline on every large plantation. It is much 
more necessai^ tbm on shipboard, because the opportunities 
of hiding away and shirking iahom', and of wasting and in- 
juring the ownei^'s property without danga' to themselves, are 
fai- greater in the case of the slaves than in that of the sailors, 
but, above all, because there is no real moral obligation on the 
part of the negro to do what is demanded of him. The sailor 
performs hia duty in obedience to a vohmtary conti'act ; the 
slave is in an involuntary servitude. The manner of the over- 
seer who inflicted the punishment, and his subsequent conver- 
sation with me about it, intUcated that it ^vas by no mean t 
unusual iu severity. I had accidentally encountered him, and 
he was showing me his plantation. In going from one side 
of it to the other, we had twice crossed a deep gully, at the 
bottom of which was a thick covert of brushwood. "We were 
crossing it a thhd time, and had nearly passed through the 
brush, when the overseer suddenly stopped his horse exclaim- 
ing, " What's that ? Hallo ! who are you, thei-e ?" 

It was a girl lying at full length on the ground at the bot- 
tom of the gully, evidently intending to hide hereelf from us 
in the bushes. 

" Who are you, tliero ?" 

" Sam's Sail, sir." 

" What are you wkuiking there for ?" 
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The girl haK rose, but gave no answer. 
" Have you been here all day ?" 
" No, sir." 

" How did yon get here ?" 
The girl made no reply, 
" Where have you been all day ?" 
The anawor was unintelhgible. 

After some further questioning, she s^d her father aed- 
dfflitally locked her in, when he went out in the morning. 
" How did you manage to get out ?" 
" Pushed a plank off, sir, and crawled out" 
The overseer was silent for a moniGnt, looking at the girl, 
and then said, " That won't do ; come out here." The girl 
arose at once, and walked towards him. She was about 
eighteen years of age. A bunch ot keys hung at her waist, 
which the overseer espied, and he said, " Tour father locked 
you in ; but you have got the keys." After a little hesitation, 
she rephed that these were the keys of some other locks ; 
her father had the door-key. 

Whether her stoiy were true or felse, could have been 
ascertained in two minutes by riding on to the gang T,vith 
which her father was at work, but the overseer had made up 
his mind. 

" That won't do ;" said be, "getdown." The girl knelt on 
the ground ; he got off his horse, and holding him with liia left 
hand, struck her thirty or forty blows across the shoulders wiih 
his tough, flexible, " raw-hide " whip (a terrible instrranent for 
the purpose). They were well laid oa,at aim's length, but witli 
no appearance of angry excitement on the part of the ovei'seer. 
At every stroke the girl winced and exclaimed, " Tea, sir !'' 
or " Ah, sir V or " Please, sir !" not groaning or screaming. 
At length he stopped and said, "Now tell me the ti-uth." The 
girl repeated the same stoiy. "You hnvc not got enough 
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yet,"' said lie ; " pull up your clothes — lie down." The girl 
without any hesitation, ■without a word or look of remon- 
atraace or entreaty, drew closely all her garments under her 
shoalders, and lay down iipon the ground with Iier face toward 
the overseer, who continued to flog her with the raw hide, 
across her naked loins and thighs, v/iih as much strengtli as 
before. She now shrunk away from him, not rising, hut 
writhing, grovelling, and screaming, "Oh, don't 3u'! oh, 
please stop, master ! please, sir ! please, sir ! oh, that's 
KQough, master ! oh, Lord ! oh, master, master ! oh, God 
master, do stop ! oh, God, master ! oh, God, master !" 

A yonng gentleman o£ fifteen was with us ; he had ridden 
in front, and now, turning on his horse, looked back with an 
espreasion only of impatience at the delay. It was the first time 
I had ever seen a woman flogged. I had seen a man cud- 
gelled and beaten, in the heat of passion, before, but never 
flogged with a hundredth part of the severity used in this 
casa 1 glanced again at the pei^fectly passionless but rather 
grim business-like face of £he overseer, and again at the young 
gentleman, who had turned away ; if not iudiftei-ent he had 
evidently not the faint^fc sympathy with my emotion. Only 
my horse chafed, I gave him rein and spur and we plunged 
into the bnshes and scrambled fiercely up the steep a<;chvity. 
The screaming yells and the whip stroke had ceased trhen I 
reached the top of the bank. Choking, sobbing, spasmodic 
groans only were heard. I rode on to where the road, 
coming diagonally up the ravine, ran out upon the cotton- 
field. My young companion met me there, and immediately 
afterward the overseer. He laughed as he joined us, and said ; 
" She meant to cheat me <jutof a day's work, and she has 
done it, too." 

" Did yon succeed in getting another story from her ?" I 
asked, as soon as I could trast myself to speak. 
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" No ; ehe stuck to it." 
" Was it not perhaps true ?" 

" Oh no, eir ; she slipped out of the gang wheu tliey weve 
going to work, and she's been dodging about all day, going 
liom one place to another as she saw me coming. She saw 
us crossing there a little while ago, and thought we had gone 
to the quarter, but we turned hack so quick, we came into 
the gully before she knew it, and she could do nothing but 
He down in the bushes." 

" I suppose they often slip ofi' so." 

"No, sir; I never had one do so boforo — not like this ; 
they often run away to the woods, and are gone some time, 
but I never had a dodge-off like this before." 
" Was it necessary to pimish her so severely ?" 
" Oh yee, sir," (laughing again.) " If I hadn't, she would 
have done the same thing again to-morrow, and half the 
people on the plantation would have followed her example. 
Oh, you've no idea how lazy these niggei-s are ; you Northern 
people don't know anythmg about it The; d never do any 
work at all if they weie not afrud ot bemg whippel 

We soon afterward met an oil man wh on being clo ely 
questioned, said that he had seen the girl lev. e tbt gang is 
they went to work aftei dmnei It appeared that she hil 
been at work during the foienoDn but at dinner time the 
gang was moved, and as it ptased thioUj,h the gully sht 
slipped out. The dri\ei hod n>t misael hei The overseer 
said that when he fiist tork (.bai^e ot this plantation the 
negroes ran away a gieat deal— they dit-liked him u much 
They used to say, 'tivas hell to be on hia place b it ifter a 
few months they got used to h s way<! anl liked bun better 
than any of the rest. He 1 ad not ha 1 any i-un aw j now foi 
some time. When th y ran away they ■« ill ei i Il> 
return within a foriii It If m \ t tl i a t fi if 
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tliey stayed out long, lie would make the lestoi the force work 
Sundaya, or deprive them of some of tlieir usual privileges 
until the runaways returned. The negroes on the plantatiou 
could alvrays bring them in if tliey chose to do so. They 
depended on them for their food, and they hud only to stop 
the supphea to obhge them to surrender, 

Aeeepting the position of the overseer, I knew that his 
method was right, but it was a red-hot experience to me, 
and has ever since been a fearfiil thing in my memory. 
Strangely so, I sometimes think, but I supple the fact that 
the delicate and ingenuous lad who was with me, betrayed not 
even the slightest flush of shame, and that I constrained 
myself from the least expression of feehng of any kind, made 
the impression in my brain the more intense and lasting. 

Sitting near a gang with an overseer and the manager, 
the former would occasionally call out to one and another by 
name, in directing or m-ging their labour. I asked if he 
knew them all by name. He did, but I found that the 
manager did not know one in live of them. The overseer 
said he generally could call most of the negroes on a planta- 
tion by their names in two weeks after he came to it, but it 
was rather difficult to learn them on a^coimt of thei« being 
so many of the same name, disthiguished from eaeh othei' by 
a prefix, " There's a Big Jim here, and a Little Jim, and 
Ehza's Jim, and there's Jnn Bob, and Jim Clarisy," 
" What's Jim Clarisy ? — how docs he get that name ?" 
" He's Clarisy's child, and Bob is Jim Bob's father. Tliat 
fellow ahead there, with the blue rag on his head, his name 
is Swamp ; he always goes by that name, but his real name 
is Abraham, I believe ; is it not, JIi-, [ Manager'! '" 

" Hia name is Swamp on the plautatlon register — that's 
all I know of him." 
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" I 'believe his name ia Abraham," said the overseer ; " he 
told me so. He was twiiglit of Judge — — , he says, and he 
MA me his master called him Swamp becaiise he ran away so 
nmeh. He is the worst runaway on the place." 

I inquired abont the increase of the negroes on the estate, 
and the manager having told me the nomber of deaths and 
births the previons year, which gave a net increase of four 
per cent. — on Virginia estates it ia often twenty per cent. — I 
asked if the negroes began to have children at a very early 
age. "Sometimes at sixteen," said the manager. "Yes, 
and at fourteen," said the overseer ; " that girl's had a child " 
— pointing to a girl that did not appear older than fourteen. 
" Is she married ?" " No," " You see," said the manager, 
"negro girls are not remarkable for chastity; their habits 
indeed rather hinder them from having children. They'd 
have them younger than tbey do, if they would marry or live 
with but one man, sooner than they do.* They often do not 
have children till they are twenty-five years old." "Are 
those who are married trae to each other ?" I asked. The 
overseer laughed heartily at the idea, and desci'ibed a dii^- 
gnsting state of things. Women were almost common pra- 
perfcy, though sometimes the men were not all inclined to 
acknowledge it; for when I asked: "Do you not try to 
discourage this?" the ovei^eer answered: "No, not unless 
they quarrel," " They get jealous and quarrel among them- 
selves sometimes about it," the manager explained, " or 
come to the overseer and complain, and he has tliem 
punished." " Give all hands a damned good hiding," said 
the overseer. " Tou punish for adultery, then, but not for 

' Mr. Bussdl mskes an observstion to the ESme effect with regiad to tlie Cuba 
pknlations, p. 2.S0. On these lerge cotton plnnfations there are frequently more 
men than women, men being iwinght in preference to women for cotton picking. 

The contrary ia usually the naao on tlie small plantations, where tho profit! of 
hreeding nporoes ai-e constantly in view. 
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fornication?" "Yes," answered the manager, but "No," 
insisted the overseer, " we punish them for quarrelling ; if 
they don't quarrel I don't mind anything about it, but if it 
makes a muss, I give all foiu: of 'em a warning." 

Kiding through a large gang of hoers, with two of the 
overseers, I observed that a large proportion of tliem ap- 
peared to be thorough-bred Afi-icans. Both of them thought 
that the "real black niggera" were about three-fourths of 
the whole number, and that this would hold as an average on 
Mississippi and Louisiana plantations. One of them pointed 
out a girl — " That one is psre whitfi ; you see her hair ?" 
(It was straight and sandy, J " She is tlie only one we have 
got," •■ It was not uncommon, he said, to see slaves so white 
that they could not he easily distmgnisbed from pm-e-blooded 
■whites. He bad never been' on a plantation before, that had 
not more than one on it." "Now," said I, "if tliat girl 
should dress herself well, and run away, would slie fee sus- 
pected of being a slave ?" (I could see nothing myseK by 
which io distinguish her, as she passed, from an ordinary poor 
white girl.) 

"Oh, yes; you might not know her if she got to the 
North, but any of us would know her," 

" How ?" 

" By her language and manners," 

" But if sho had been brought up as house-sen'ant ?" 
s not in that case." 



A woman, calling herself Violet Lutllow, was arrested a few days tigu, and 
committed lo jail, on the supposilaon Uiat abe was a runaway slave ielongipg to 
A. M. Mobley, of tjpshnr county, Teias, who had offered through our colnmna a 
Tcwai'd of R&y dollars for hev appi-ehension. On being bron^t before a justice of 
the peace, she stated that she was a white womun, and claimed her libeity. She 
Etaies that she is a daughter of Jeremiah Ludluw, of Pike county, Alabame, and 
was bronglit from that country in 1853, by Geoige Cope, who emigrated to TeTas, 
After aniving in Teias, she was sold by Geoigc Cope lo n Doctor Terry, in Hpshur 
county, Toms, ouJ was suun altti- sold by liim tu a Mi's, liageu, or Hagcns. of tlic 
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The other thought there would be no difficulty ; you could 
always see a slave girl quail when you looked in her eyes. 

I asked if they thought the mulattoes or white slaves were 
weaker or less valuable than the puis negroes. 

" Oh, no ; I'd rather have them a great deal," said one. 
"Well, I had not," said the other; "tlie blanker the better 
for me." "The whit« ones," added the iii-st, "are .more 
active, and know more, and I think they do the most work." 
" Are they more subject to illness, or do they appear to be of 
weaker constitutions?" One said they were not, the other 
that they did not seem to bear the heat as well. The first 
thought that this might be so, but that, nevertheless, they 
would do more work. I afterwards asked the manager's 
opinion. He thought they did not stand excessive heat as 
well as the pure negroes, but that, from their gi-eater activity 
and willingness, they would do more work. He believed 
they were equally strong and no more liable to illness ; had 
never had reason to tliink them of weaker constitution. They 
often had large families, and he had not noticed that tlieir 



eame count)'. Violet says tliat she [iroteattd flgRiiist cadi aflle made of her, declai"- 
ing herself o ffaa woman. She namea Geoi^ Gilmer, Thomns Rogers, John 
Garret, and others, resideals of Pike conaly, Alabama, as peraonswlio have known 
her fram infancy ns the daughter of one Jeremiah Ludlow nnd liene Martin, a 
widow at the time of her birth, and as being a iVee white woman, and her father a 
IVee white man. Violet is about instituting legal pi-oceedings for her freedom." — 
3/iJ'eEepori SouthweBlem, 

" Some days since, a woman named Pelasgie was an-esled as a fugiWve slaTe, 
who has lived fur moi'e than twelve years In tbis uity as a. free woman. She was 
EO nearly white that few could detect any traces of her African descent. She was 
aiTestcsl at the instance of a man named Raby, who cliumed her as belonging to an 
estate of which ha is heir-aUaw. She was conveyed to the Kii-st District guard- 
house for safe keeping, nnd while theie she sfattd to Acting Hecorder Fillenl that 
she was fiTO.had never belonged to Raby.andliad been in tlie full and unqueBtioned 
enjoyment of her fi-ecdom in this city for the above-mMitJooed peiiod. She also 
stated that she had a honse, well furnished, whldi slie was in the habit of letting 

p 2 
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cliildreii were weaker or more subject to disease tlian otters. 
He tliought tliat perLapa they did not have so many childi-en 
as the pure negroes, but he had supposed tlie reason to be 
that they did not begin bearing so yoimg as the otherSj and 
this was because they were more attractive to the men, and 
perhaps more amorotis tJieu^elves. He knew a great many 
mulattoes living together, and they generally had lai'ge and 
healthy families. 

Afterwards, at one of the plantation nnrseries, where there 
were some twenty or thirty infanta and young children, a 
number of whom were evidently the offepring of white others, 
I asked the nurse to point out the healthiest children to me, 
and of those she indicated more were of the pui-e than of the 
mixed breed. I then asked her to show me which were tlie 
sickliest, and she did not point to any of the latter. I then 
asked if she noticed any difFei-ence in this r^pecfc between the 
bla«k and the yellow children. " Well, dey do say, mastei', 
dat de yellow ones is de siekHest, but I can't tell for true dat 
I ever see as dey was," 

Being with the proprietor and the manager together, I 
asked about the religious condition of the slaves. There were 
" preachers " on the plantations, and they had some rehgions 
observances on a Sunday ; but the preachers were the worst 
characters among them, and, they thought, only made their 
religion a cloak for habits of especial depravity. They were, 
at all events, the most deceitful and dishonest slaves on the 
plantation, and oftenest required punishment. The negroes 
of all denominations, and even those who ordinarily made no 
religious pretensions, wonld join together in exciting rehgioua 
observances. They did not bke to have white men preach on 
the estate ; and in future they did not intend to permit them 
to do so. It excited the negroes so much as to greatly inter- 
fere with the subordination and order which were i 
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to obtain tho profitable use of their labour. They ■woiald be 
singing and dancing every night in their cabins, till dawn of 
day, and utterly unfit themselves for work. 

With regard to the religious instruction of slaves, widely 
different practices of courae prevail. There are some slave- 
holders, like Bishop Polk of Louisiana," who oblige, and 
many others who encourage, their slaves to engage in re- 
ligious esereises, famishing them certain conveniences for the 
purpose. Among the wealthier slaveownera, however, and 
in all those parts of the cormtry where tlie enslaved portion 
of the population outnumbers the whites, there is generally 
a visible, and often an avowed distrust of the efi'ect of 
religion exercises upon slaves, and even tlie preaching of 
white clergymen to them is permitted by many with re- 
luctance. The prevailing impression among us, with regard 
to the important influence of slavery in promoting the spread 
of religion among the blacks, is an erroneous one in my opinion. 
I have heard northern clergymen speak as if they supposed 

■ " Bishop Poik, of Louisiiins, was one of -the guests. He assured me thnt he 
liad hecii all ovBi' the country on l!al llivep, the sctne of the fictitious sutfeiinja of 
' Uncle Tom/ anii that he htid found tho temporal and epiritsLal Tvellaro of the 
uegioes well aaid (at. He hud confirmed thirty black persoas neai the situatJon 
aligned to Legree's estate. He b himself the otcner of fotu^ hundred slates, 
whom he endeavouvs to biiug up in a religious manner. He tolerates no religion 
on his estate hut that of Uie Ohureh. He baptizes all the children, and teaches 
them the Catechism. All, vithont exception, attend the Churcli soi'vice, and the 
chanting is creditably peiformed by them, in the opinion of their owner. Kinety 
of them are commnnioants, mariiagcs are celebrated according; to the Chui'eh 
ritual, and the stat« of moi'sls is satis&ctory. Twenty ia&uts haJ been baptized 
by the bishop just befoi'e his departure from home, and he had left his whole 
estate, hia keys, &d., in tho sole charge of one of his slaves, Trithout the slightest 
apprehenuon of loss or donu^. In jud^og of the position of Hm Christian 
prelate as a slHve-owner, the Knglish reader must beai' in mind that, by the laws 
of l.onlaana, emaueipaaon has been rendei'ed all but impincticshle, and, thnt, if 
practicable, it would not necessarily be, in all eases, an act of mercy or of justice." 
— Tlie Weetm-n World Sedaiteil. By tho Rev. Hcniy Coswnll, M.A., author of 
"Amwitia and the American Church," etc, Oiford, John Hemy Parker, 1854. 
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a regular daily instruction of slaves in the truths of OhriK- 
tianity to be general. So fer is this fi-om being the case, that 
although family prayers were held in several of the fifty 
planters' houses in Mississippi and Alabama, in -which I pa^ed 
a night, I never in a single instance saw a field-hand attend 
or join in the devotion of the family. 

In South Carolina, a formal remonstrance, signed by over 
three hundred and fifty of the leading planters and citizens, 
VfaB presented to a Methodist clergyman ^vho had been chosen 
by the Conference of that State, as being a cautious and 
discreet person, to preach especially to slaves. It was his 
purpose, expressly declared beforehand, to confine himself to 
verbal instrsction in rehgious truth. " Verbal instraction," 
replied the remonatrtints, "will increase the desire of the 
black population to learn, " * * Open the mi^ionaiy sluice, 
and the current will swell in its gradual onward advance. 
"We thus eicpect a. prop-emve system of improvement will be 
introduced, or will follow from the nature and force of cir- 
cumstances, which, if not checked (though it may be shrouded 
in sophistry and disguise), will uUimately revoluiionize our 
civil insUtutions." 

The missionary, the Kev. T. Tupper, accordingly retii'ed 
&om the field. The local newspaper, the GrenvilU Moun- 
taineer, in announcing hia withdrawal, stated that the gi'eat 
body of the people were manifestly opposed to the religiooa 
instruction of their slaves, even if it were only given orally. 

Though I do not suppose this view is often avowed, or 
consciously held by intelligent citizens, such a formal, distinct, 
and effective manifestation of sentiment made by so impoi-tant 
an integral portion of tiie slaveholdii^ body, cannot be sup- 
posed to represent a merely local or occasional state of mind ; 
and I have not be-en able to resist the impression, tliat even 
where the economy, safety, and duty of some sort of r 
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edttcation of the-slaves is conceded, so much caution, reserva- 
tion, and restriction is felt to be necessary in their inefcrHction, 
that the result in the majority of cases has been merely to 
furnish a delusive clothing of Chiietian forms an3 phrase to 
the original vague superstition of the African savage. 

In the county of Liberty, in Georgia, a. Presbyterian 
minister has been for many years employed exclusively in 
labouring for the moral enlightenment of the slaves, being 
engaged and paid for this especial duty by their owners. 
From this circumstance, almost unparalleled as it is, it may 
be inferred that the planters of that county are, as a body, 
remarkably intelligent, liberal, and tioughtful for the moral 
welfeie of the childlike wards Providence has placed under 
their care and tutorship. According to my private in- 
formation, there is no body of slaveowners more, if any as 
much so, in the United States, I heard them referred to 
■with admii-ation of their reputation in this particular, even as 
fer away as Virginia and Kentucky. I believe, that in no 
other district has there been displayed as general and long- 
continued on interest in the spiritual well-being of the negroes. 
It must be supplied that nowhere else are their cireiunstances 
more happy and favourable to Christian nurture.* 

* la White's ■ Statistica of Georgia' (page377), thedtizeti! of LibertycDunty 
are charaoterized as " unsurpassed for the great attentiou pnid to the dnties of 
religion." — Dr. SI«veDS, in his ' History of Georgia,' desoi'ibes them as "worthy of 
their sires," who were, " the moral and HitellectuoJ nohility of the pi-oviuoe," 
"whose accession was aii honour to Geci-gia, and has ovei' piwel one of its 
richest blossings." — In the Ijiogrnphf of GcnerEii 8ci ivens the county of Liiierty is 
designated " proud spot of Geoi^ia'a soil I" — Df, J. M, B. Harden, in a mcditail 
i-epoi't of the county. 3iijs: "The use of iutoiicatiDg drinks hnilxea almost enljrely 
given up " by its people.— White wys (' Statistics,' p. 373), " The people of Libei-ty, 
from their earliest settlement, have pidd much attention to the subject of 
education. EKc«llmt schools axe found in dilfei'ent portions of tiio county, and it 
is believed a greater number of young men from Liberty gi^aduate at our coii^es 
than from any [other] section of Geoi^ia. Indeed, it has been proverbial for fui> 
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After labouring tLirteen years with a zeal and jadgment 
■wliieh had made him famotis, this apostle to the slaves of 
Liberty was called to the professorship of theology in the 
UniveKity of South Carolina. On retiring irom his field of 
labour as a missionary, he addi-essed a valedictory sermon to 
hia patrons, which lias licen publisl^ed. While there is no 
unlvT.itiiing despondency or absence of proper gratitude for 
such results as have rewarded Itis protracted labour, visible in 
this document, the summing up ig not such as would draw 
unusual cheers if given in the report of nn African missionary 
at the Tabernacle or Exeter Hall. Withont a word on which 
the most vigilant suspicion could rest a doubt of his entire 
loyalty to the uttermost rights of property whicli might be 
claimed by those whom he addressed, he could not avoid 
indicating, in the foUowmg passages, what he had been 
obliged to see to be the insurmountable difiicTilty in the way 
of any vital elevation of character among those to whom he 
had been especially charged to preach the Grospel wlierewith 
Christ blessed mankind : — 

"They [hia pastoral charge] ate, in the language of Scripture, 'your 
nmaey' They ate the aoTiree, the means of yoiu' wcaltli ; by thoit labour 
do you obtain ihe necessaries, the convenieuKOS, nnd comforfs of life. 
The increase of them is tlie general Btitntlni-d of your workUy proepority -. 
without tbero you woidd bo comparatively poor, Tlity are conteqamilly 
Buughl after and deeired aa property, and Kheu poseetaed, muel he so taken 
care of ami monagcd at to be made frojUahlt. 

"How, it ia esceeiiingly tliffioiiU to nan them as money; to treat tlicm 
OB property, and at tlie same time render to them that which is just and 
eqmtl as immortal and accountable beii^s, and as heirs of tlie grace of lifo, 
equally with ourselves. Theyaro aaeociated in oui businops, and tUonghts, 
and feelings, with laliour, and interest, and gain, and wealth, tjndei' the 
inBaonce of the powerful feeling of seK-interest, there is Jv tendency to 
view and to treat them as inetrumenls of labour, as a means of wealth, and 
to forget or pass over lightly, the feet that they are what they are, uodec 
the eye and government of God. There ia a tendency to le&t aitiaficd 
with very small and miserable effurta for their moRil improveroent, and to 
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give ono'a seif but littio troviUa f o coriect immoislitiee and refumi wicked 
pmcUcefl and babiis, uhoutd tliey do tiiGir work qaletly and profibibly, and 
eajoj liealtli, and go onto multiply and iucreaae upon tlie earth." 

This is addressed to a body of "professing evaiigelical 
Christiana," in a diatrict in whiclt more is done for the 
elevation of the slaves than in any other of the South. 
Wliat they are called to witness from their own experience, aa 
the tendency of a system which recognizes alavea as absolute 
property, more instruments of labour and means of wealth, 
"exceedingly difKciilfc" for them to resist, is, I am well con- 
vinced, the entirely irresi^ible effed upon the ma^ of 
slaveholders. Fearing that moral and intellectual culture 
may injure their value as propeity, they oftener interfere to 
prevent tlian they eadeavonr to assist their slaves &om i^ng 
the poor opportunities that chance may throw in their way. 
Moreover, the missioTiary adds: — 

" The current of ttio eonveraition and of buainess in aoeioty, in respect 
to iK^roOfl, tmifl in tlie elianuel of intereBt, and thus increases tlie blind- 
u(«s and iuBeaaibility of ownern. * * • A\id tliia custom of Booioty acts also 
oil tlie negi'oe^ wlio, seeing, and more thun seeing, ffeliag and Isnowisg, 
Otal Sieir ouHiCTe legard and ireai tliem a> (Iteir niaaeg — as p-opart^ only — 
are ioclinod to loso Mght of their better okaraoter and higlioc iutetcafB, 
and, in tiieii ignoirance and depravity, to estimate tl.eiiiEelves, attdccligiou, 
and viitae, no higher than Hieir owneia do." 

Again, from the paramo mt intere t of o^VIlela in tiic 
property quality of the=ie he ny, they j rovi le them only hu h 
accommodations for spendmo; the tune m which ihsT aie not 
actively employed &n shall be fa^ourahle to theur loldv 
health, and enable them to complj with tl c commandm nt 
to "increase and mo tipl upon the eaiih wit^oit legiil 
to their moral hea^tli withcut epruij, much tor theur ol e 
dience to the moio pure and spiritual cummands of the 
Seriptine^. 
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"Tbe consequeat mingling up of Iniebanda and wives, ehitdnm anci 
jouthB, banishes the privacj sod modesty eaaential to domcBtie peaeo Mid 
purity, and opens wide the door to dielioiiesty, oppre^on, vioLeuoe, aiid 
profligacy. Tho oinier may Bee, or hear, or kuow little of it. His sorvaiits 
may appear cheerful, and go on in tlio usual way, and enjoy health, and do 
his will, yet their actual moral state may be mieerable. " * * Xf familij 
reiofions arerKit preservsdaid proUcted, we cannot look for any considerable 
degree of moral and religioui imjtroiwmant." 

It must be acknowledged of slavery, as a system, not only 
ID Liberty rannty, but as that system finds the expressioa of 
the theory on which it is based in the laws of ev6iry Southern 
State, that &mi!y rolationa are not preserved and protected 
under it. As we should therefore expect, the missionary 
finds that 

"One of the chief causes of the immorality of oegroes arises from tho 
indificsrenoe both of themselves and of their owne:^ to family relations." 

Large planters generally 3o not allow their negroes to 
marry off the plantation to which they belong, conceiving 
" that their own convenience and interrat, and," says the 
missionary, " tho comfoi-t and real happiness of their people" 
are thereby promoted. Upon this point, however, it is but 
just to quote the views of the editor of the Soutliem AgriauV- 
turid, who, in urging planters to acEopt and strictly main- 
tain such a regulation, says : " If a master has a servant, 
and no suitable one of the other sex for a companion, be 
had better give an extra price for such an one as his would 
be willing to marry, tlian to have one man ownii^ the 
husband, and the other the wife." 

But this mode of arranging the difficulty seems not to have 
occurred to the Liberty county missionary ; and while 
arguing against the course UHU^lly pursued, he puts tho 
following, as a pertinent suggeshon — 

"Admitting thftt tliey aro ppoplo 1 ivrog' tl eir preference,? as well aa 
others, unci Oiera }<e a gtipphj can tl at love whieli ia tlio foucdation and 
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Toaching tonesty and thrift among the negi-oes, he says : 

" Whilcj aome discipline tlicir people for every net of tlieft committed 
ogamat their interests, theyliavoto unto whnteecr n^hat amount of pilfering 
Biid stealing the people carry on among themedaai. Hence, in some places, 
thieves thnve and Lonest men eulTer, until it becomes a practice ' to keep 
if you can what ia your own, and get all you can baeides ttiat is your 
neighbour's. Things come to euoli a pasB, that the saying of tlie negroea 
ia literally true, ' The people live upon one another.' " 

Eeferring to the evil of intemperanee, it ia observed : 

"Whatever toleration maateranae towards ardent spiiita in others, they 
are generally inclined to use none in respect to their servniita ; nnd in 
eifecting this reformalJon, masters and mistresses should set the example ; 
for without osample, precepts and persuasiona are powerleaa. Nor 
can force effect this refoimaiion as surely and perfectly as persuasion 
— appealii^ to the chnnicter and happiness of the servant himselt^ the 
appeal reci^nizes him in such a manner na to produce self-respect, and it 
tends to give elevation of coniiuot and character. I will cot dwuU npon 
this point." 

He mil not dwell on this point ; yet, is it not evident that 
until this point can be dwelt upon, all effort for the genuine 
Christianization of tlic negro race in the South must be 
ineffectual ? 

The benefit to the African -which is supposed to he in- 
cidental to American slavery, is confessedly proportionate to 
the degree in which he is forced into intercourse with a 
superior race and made subject to its example. Before 1 
visited the South, I bad believed that the advantages ac- 
cruing from slavery, in th-a way, far outweighed the 
occasional cruelties, and other evils incidental to the system. 
I found, however, the mental and moral condition of the ne- 
groes, even in Virginia, and in those towns and districts con- 
taining the largest proportion of whites, much lower than I liad 
anticipated ; and as soon as I bad an opportunity to examine 
one of the extensive plantations of the interior, allhougli one 
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inherited liy ita owner, and the home of a large and \iiiiion:-i 
white fomily, I was satisfied that the advantages arising to 
the blacks from association with their white masters Vrere 
very inconsidemhle, scarcely appreciable, for the great majority 
of the field-hands. Even the ovei^eer had barely acquaint- 
anee enongh with the slaves, individually, to call them by 
name ; tlie owner could not deta'iniue if he were addressing 
one of his own chattels, or wliether it was another- man's 
property, he said, when by chance he came upon a negro off 
the work. Much l^s did the slaves have an opportunity to 
cultivate their roinda by intercourse with other white people. 
"Whatever of civilization, and of the foims, customs, and shib- 
boleths of Christianity, they were acq^uiring by example, and 
through police restraints, might, it occrtrred to me, after all, 
but poorly compensate the effect of the systematic withdrawal 
from them of all the usual influences which tend tb nourish 
the moral nature and develope the intellectual faculties, in 
savages as well as in civiliaed free men. 

This doubt, as my Northei'n friends well know, for I had 
habitually assumed the opposite, in all previous discussions of 
the slaveiy question, was unexpected and painful to me. 1 
reasted it long, and it was not till I had been more than 
twelve months in the South, with my attention constantly 
fixed upon the point, that I ceased to suspect that the cir- 
cumstances which brought me to it were exceptional and 
deceptive. It grew constantly stiongei- with every op- 
portunity I had of observing the conchtion, habite, and 
cliaracter of slaves whom I could believe to present &,ir 
examples of the working of tlie system with tlie majority of 
those subject to it upon the large plantations. 

The frequency with which the slaves use rehgious phrases 
of eU hindu, the yeadiueas with which they engage in what 
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are deemed religions esercises, and Ml iato religious e< 
with the crazy, jocular manner in which they often talk of 
them, are striking and general eliaiact«risties. It ia not at 
all uncommoa io hear them refer to convereationa which they 
allege, and apparently believe themselves to have had with 
Christ, the apostles, or the prophets of old, or to account for 
some of their actions by attributing them to the direct hifln- 
encG of the Holy Spirit, or of the devil. It seems to me that 
this state of mind ia fraught with more danger to their 
maaters than any to which they could possibly have been 
brought by general and systematic education, and by the uq- 
reati^icted study of the Bible, even though thie involved what 
ia so much dreaded, but which is, I suspect, an inevitable ac- 
companiment of moral elevation, the bii-th of an ambition to 
look out for themselves. Grossly ignorant and degraded in 
mind, with a crude, undefined, and incomplete system of 
theology and ethics, credulous and excitable, intensely super- 
atitioua and fana,tical, what better iield could a cunning mono- 
maniac or a sagacioua zealot desire in which to set on Coot an 



The African I'acea, compared witli tlie white, at least with 
the Teutonic, have greater vanity or love of approbation, a 
stronger dramatic and demouati-ative character, more excita- 
bihty, l^s exact or analytic minds, and a nature more sen- 
suous, though (perhaps from want of cultivation) leas refined. 
They take a real pleaaiu'G, for iostaoiee, auch as it ia a i-ai-e 
thing for a white man to be able to feel, in bright and strongly 
conti'asting eolom's, and in music, in which nearly aU ai'e 
proficient to some extent. They are far lesa adapted for 
steady, uninteiTUptod labour than we are, but excel us in feate 
demanding agility and tempestuous energy. A Miasiasippi 
steamboat manned by negro deck-hands will wood up a third 
quicker than one manned by the same number of whites ; bvit 
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white labonroi's of equal intelligence and under eqnal stimnlus 
■will cut t^yice as much wood, split twice aa many rails, and 
hoe a third more corn in a day than negroes. On many 
plantations, religious exercises are almoat the only habitual 
recreation not pm-ely sensual, from steady fiuH labour, in 
■which the negroes are permitted to indulge, and generally all 
other forms of mental enjoyment are discouraged. % Keligious 
exercises ave rarely forbidden, and a greater freedom to indi- 
vidual impulse and talent is allowed while engaged in them 
than is ever tolerated in conducting mere amusements or edu- 
cational esercisft!. 

UatuTiJly and nece^arily all that part of the negro's 
nature which is otherwise suppressed, bursts out with an in- 
tensity and vehemence almost terrible to witness, in forms of 
religious worship and communion ; and a " profession " of 
piety which it is necessary to make before one can take a very 
noticeable part in the customary social exercises, is almost 
universal, except on plantations where the oi-dinary tumiil- 
tuous religious meetings are discouraged, or in towns where 
other recreations are open to the slaves.* 

Upon the value of the statistics of " coloured church mem- 
bership," which are often used as evidence that tlie evils of 

* The following newspaper pafngi'sph indicntes tlie ivholi-asle way in wlikh 
Blavea may be nominnlly ChiistUiniisi : — 

" Revival iuose the Slavks.— Rot, J. M. C. Breaker, of Esnufort, S.C, 
write tfl the Soirffe™ Ba-pli^ ihnt within the Inst f htee montlis he has taptiwii by 
immei'Hon three hundred and fiily jwiaoiis, aU aj Mem, Kiti o /ow ojTuqiiiDns, 
negroes. These conversions were llioresiilt of a revival whith has hem in process 
duriug the last six montlis. On the 12th inEt., he blipti!»d two hundred and 
twenty-three converts — all blacks but three — and Iha ceremony, although 
performed with dae deliberalioD, Od'npled only one hour and five mlniites. This 
is nearly four a minute, and Mt. d'enker consaders it a dcTnonstnitioii that the 
three thcuiBand converted on the djiy of Penteuofit- couM easily have been baptized 
by the twelve apo^tk's— each takiiig two hundrcJ jinil fifiy— in .in hi>«r .nid 
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slavery are fully eompeE-jated 1 > ifc, mfluenLe iii Christianiz- 
ing the slaves, some light is thiown 1; the following letter 
from the white pastoc of a town chnn h in that part of the 
South in vi'hieh the whik^ iie niLbt numLiL H; niid in which 
the negroes enjoy the most pnyJeges 

"To llie Editor vf Oie SKhmoi d {Ytrgititd) llei gious Htrald. 
* • • "The truUi is, tl e teaeVw^s of the pulpit at least aiaona; 
BaptielB) have notliing to do witli tl e mattcc Let ino fiirniali a case ia 
ptoot Of two cliorches wliiali the wiibei Kives, liis imiuaJmtopi'etleooHsoi: 
wae pastor tor about twenty-flvc years. It would he only neceasiU7 to 
gtvu Ilia name, to furalsb tlie strongeci and most satis&efory nssuTance 
tliat notliiag wliich evei' Ml from Iiis lips t'ould he construed into tiie 
support of igsoranoe, BuperuUtion, or fanntieism. During the fivo or six 
jeara I have Beivad these olmrebes, whatever may have been my eiTors 
and failings (and I am ready to admit that they have been numerous and 
grievoos enougli, in ell oimsoienoB), I kuow I hove never attered a scHti- 
ment which eonld he tortured into the aupport of tho superatitiona pre- 
vitiling among the eolourad people. And yet in both, tlieec chm'ohce, tho 
coloured memhei's are na super^itioas and &naljeel as they a.re cisowheie. 
Indeed, tliiB was to he especttd, for I cectaiDly olaim no supeiioriV over 
my bietbcon in the miniitiy, and I am satiefiod tliat maay of them aro far 
better qualified than I am to expose eri-ot and to root out auperstition. 
Thia atate of tbinge, then, ia not dno to tlie teachii^e of the pulpit. Nor 
is it tlie result of private inatraotions by miisters. Indeed, these liist have 
been offoi-ded so f^arinyly. till witliin a tew yeara since, tliat tbcy conld 
produce but littJe effect ot any sovt And, beaidea, those who own ser- 
vanls, and are willing to teach tliem, are far too intelligent to countenance 
superstition in any way. I rt-peat the inquiry, tlieii. Why ja it timt so 
many of our coloured membois are ignorant, eapeistitioua, and flinatlcal ? 
It is the effect of inatiiictiona received flora loading men among thom- 
selvee, and the cbmwilies are re^oiisiblo for thia effect, in bo far ta they 
receive into fcllowsliip those who have listened to these inatractions, 
ground their hopes upon them, and guide their lives by them. 'Wliatevor 
we may say against superstition, so long as wo receive into our oliui'ohes 
tbose who nre its slaves, they will believe that we tiiinit them Chiistians ; 
and oabuTilly relyiug on our jndgnLont as expressed by thoic reception, 
thej' will live doludeil, and die but to be lost. 

'■ But some one will say, ' We never receive coloured persons when thoy 
BianifestUieseKUpBiatitiyns— wbcntiieytidk of visions, dreams, sounds.' oto. 
This is right as lui an it goes. In every sucli caao they should be 
lojcelod. Dot superstition of a Sitil (;1iar!ictei- often exists wliere nothing 
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is si»iJ abtrat dreftras and visions. It is just as iiitiill) supi nt tira 1 St 
i:i prayers and feelinj^ Be in clteams and visions. Aiid tli 8 i» tie b it if 
superstition wliiuh now prevails among file coloured people llisy iiave 
found tliat aigbls and Eounds will not answer before ilis wlntea and now 
(•roaerving tiieee, periiapa, for some cliosen Birfitory of their o vn colour), 
tliey eubaljtute prayerfl and feelings. In illuBtratlon permit me to record, 
ill no Bpicit of levity, the Etereotjped esperienoe wliicli generally passea 
current, and, in ninety-mne oases out of a hundred, mtrodncLS tLe coloured 
cattdidateintothochurdi. The pastor is informed, by one of the coloured 
deacons,' tliat a man wishes to offer to the chuich witii a view fo baptism 
The fiict is announced, a meetiiig of tlie ohureh called and tiie candid ito 
comes forward. 

" Paelor. — ' "Well, John, fell me in a few words, iQ Tonr ci-vn way -vom 
religions experience. What have been joui feelings, and what ai'e your 
present !iop^ and purposes?' 

" 7(jftn.~' I see otlier people tiying, and bo I thought 1 woulii try tno, as 
I Iiail a sniil to Bave. So 1 went to pray, and (he more I pray the wiis I 
felt ; so I kept on praying, and tiie more I pray the wus I felt. I felt 
Sioavy— I felt a weight — and I kept on praying till at last I felt light — 
I felt easy— I fdt like I loved all Christian people— I felt like I bved 
everybody.' 

' Now tliia is poatively the \Yliole of the esperienee wliieh is geQarally 
related by coloured candidates for baptiam. There may be a alight varia- 
Kon of eipreesion now and then, but the sense ia almost invaiiobly the 
ssme. On this Ksperienoc.hundrodfl have been reoeived into tlicehnrchca 
— I lave reoeived many upon it myself. I am somewhat cinioua to know 
]iow ujuny of the seventy, baptiaed by my good brotlicr Bagby, told ttiis 
tale. 1 11 warrant not less tlian fifty. Have any of us boon right in re- 
ceiving iiorsons on Kucli a relation m this? In tlio wholo of it, there is 
not ono word of gospel, net one word about sorrow for sin, not ono word 
about faith, not one word about Christ. I know that all these things 
aro subsequently brought out by qucsfioiis ; and were tliis not the ease, I 
have no idea tliat tho candidate would bo in any instance received. Bui 
thai tlteie quettloat may be nnda-dood, they are made neeeisai-ily ' leading 
queeliona,' Euoh aa suggest their answers ; and consequently these answers 
are of comparatively little value. • ■ • I am aware that, aa brotlicr Bagby 
sii^Gflta, private inslmetions by niMtora have been too much negleotod. 
But Uteie eon oeBompUah bill litiU good, so long as they are eoimterarted by 
Bie teachings of leading wloured meailiere, ia u^ote niews, after aU our efforts, 
ffee eolov,red "people w(il hone moct coifidenee^' 

'•Not the smallest suggestion, I obsei-ve, in all the long 
article from whicli the above ia derived, ia ventoretl, that the 
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negroes are capable of education, oi that tlieir n 

dition would improve if then geni.ra,l enlightenment ot n- nd 

were EOt studiously presented 

" I have often heard the laLiart mide," says the Eev 
C. 0. Jones, in a treatise on the " Eehffioua Instniction of 
Slaves," printed at Savumah, Geoigia, 18-i2, 'by men 
whose standing and ofSee in the churches afforded them 
abundant opportunity for observation, tliat the more they 
have had to do with coloured members, the less coufidenee 
they have been compelled to place in their Chriatian pro- 



A portion of a letter written for publication by the wife of 
the pastor of a church in the capital of Alabama, given below, 
naively reveals the degree of enlightenment prevailing among 
the Christianiaed Africans at a point where their means of in- 
afinction are a thousand times better than they are on an 
avMage throttghont the country. 

"Having talked to liim BarioiiBly, anil in tlie atroiigcst light held Bp to 
liim the enoimily of tlie crime of forsaliing his lawful wife and taking 
anothei', Colly replied, moat eameatly, aiid not taking in at all tlie idea of 
gnilt, hnt ijecpl; distressed at having offimded his mneter : 

** ' Lor, Massa Eany, what was I to do, sir 1 She tut all I conld git, 
and more too, sir, to put on her hack ; and tellin' de traf, eic, dresa herself 
08 no pool mail's wife hnv' any right to. I 'monaf rated wid her, niassii, but io 
no purpoHO ; and den, sir, w'y I jis did all a detent man could do — lef hei', 
sir, for Home oder niggor bettor off 'an I ia,' 

" 'TwaB no use. Oolly could not be aiiansed to eonsdenanusneas on the 

" Not one in a thouaond, I suppose, of these poor creatarea have any 
conception whatever of the aanotity of maiTiago ; nor con Uicy he mado 
to have ; yet, strange to say, tliey are perfect models of conjugid fidelity 
nnd devotion while the temporary bondage laats. I have known tl:em to 
walk miles after a hard days work, not only oecuKouaily, but evory night, 
to aee tlie old woman, and out her wood for her, etc. But So see the cool- 
ness with wiiich they throw off the yoke is diverting in tlie extreme. 

" I waa accoatod one morning in my husband's study by a 
looking negro woman, who mcfkly inqjiirid if Mr, B. wus at 1 
VOL. II. 
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" ' No, he is not. Is it ftnytl^ing partjculnv roii want ? — pcvlmps I taa 
lielp you.' 

" ' Yes, ma'om ; it's partickler buaiiieaa wid liiniaelf,' 
" Having good leaBou to beiitve it wns tlie old etoiy of a ' mountain in 
labonr nnd brought forth ft mouae," I pi'essed flie qncKlion, poitlj to saTO 
my better half some of the petty annoyances to wliioli lj.e was almost duiiy 
Bubjeeted by his sable flock, and partly, I own, to gratify a becoming and 
laudable cuiio^ty, after all tJiia show of mystery. Behold the uiisvror ift 
plain Euglish, or rather nigger Englisii. 
" ' I cnma to ask, please ma'atn, if I niighf liave anoilier husband.' 
"Juatftt this crisis the ocuclo enterL^d, wlio, having authority by a few 
spoken woids, to join togotliei thoao whom no man. may put oaundtr, tlicse 
poor people simply imagine him giftod with equal polver to annul tlie con- 
tract with a breath of hia month. 

" I was heartily amuiied to find that this woman was really no widow,aa 
I had supposed, but racxtlj ftora oapiice, or some reason ealjsiantory to 
lierself, no doabt, took it into het head to drop her present spouse anil 
look out for another. Tlie matter wua referred to the 'Quarterly Con- 
ference,' where an amusing scene oeeurred, which resulted in the dis- 
comfiture of the diseoiiBolale petitioner, who returned to her home rather 
crest-Mien. 

"These Quarterly Conference debates, for flights of oratory, and suporla- 
tiveness of diction, beggar all description. Be it understood, tiiat negroes, 
a=i a class, have moro ' bnantaa ' to atlciid to than any ofhtv people— that 
is, provided they can thereby get a chance to ' apeak 'fore white folks,' To 
Biake a speech is glory enough for Sarobo, if lie liappen to have the 'gift 
of gab;' and to qieak before the preaetier is an honour unpatalluled. And, 
l>y the way, if the preacher biivo will and wit enongh to manage and 
control the disconiant elements of a negro Quai-terly Conference, he will 
be abundantly rewarded with such reapect and gratitude as a man seldoso 
may lay claim to. They account him but a very little 'lower than the 
angels;' and their lives, tlicirfoituncs, and theirsacredhonoui', arc equally 
l.is at command. Bat wo be to the unfortunate pastor who troaia them 
with undue indulgence ; they will besiege him daily andhouily with llicir 
ptlty 1 ffairs, and their busintss meetings will be sucJi a monopoly of !iis 
t nie and patience, that bat for the fiiroical oliaracfer of tiie same, iiinking 
t!icm more like dramatic enterttdnments tlian sober realities, be wonld bo 
in despair. Far into the slvort hours of morning will they speechify and 
m;ii("ifv, until nolbing but the voice of stern authority, in a tone of eora- 
iiiiind not to be mistaken, can stop the current," 

An Alabama gentlemafi whom I questioned with regard to 
the chastity of the so-called pious slaves, confessed, that four 
negro women had home children in his own house, all of 
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tlieiii at the time mfflnbera in good standing of the Baptist 
church, and none of them calling any man hnsbani. The 
only negro man in the house was also a church member, and 
he behcYed that he was flie iather of the foui' children. He 
said that he did not tnow of more than one negro woman 
whom he could suppose t-o he chaste, yet he knew hosts who 
were members of churches,* 

A Northern clei'gyman who had been some yeara in 
another town in Alabama, where also the means of instruction 
offered the slaves were unusually good, answered my inquiry, 
Wliat proportion of the coloured membei-s of the churches in 
the town had any clear comprehension of the meaning of the 
articles of &ith which they professed ? " Certainly not more 
than one in seven." 

The acknowledgment that "the coloured people will, in 
spite of all our efforts, have more confidence in the views of 
leading coloured members," made by the writer of the letter 
taken from the " Religious Herald," has been generally made 
by all clergymen at tlie South with whom I have conversed. 
A clergyman of the Episcopal Church, of vciy fiank and 
engaging manners, said in my presence that he had been 
etriving for seven years to gain the confidence of the small 
number of Africans belonging to his congregation, and with 
extreme humility he had been lately forced to acknowledge 
that all his apparent success hitherto had been most delusive. 

• "A smnlt farmei'," who "hns had conti-oi of negroes for thii-tj- ye.ira and 
has teen puisning his pi-csent tystem with them for tminlyj-eais," and who "own- 
ing but a few aiiives is able," at he observes, "to do bettei' by them" thiin lai^e 
plartera, writing to Mv.l>a Bow, siiyst "1 have tried faithfully to biwik up immc- 
rnlity, I have not known an oath to be ewom for a long Ijme. I know of no 
qi.aii-elliiig, no caUiog; harsh names, and but little stealing. B(AUs of amaiga- 
taatioa, I carowt stop, 1 uin only check it in name. I am willing to be taught, 
for 1 have tiied eveiything I know," He has his field-negroes atti'ni his own 
fixmily piayem on Sundaj, pinytr meetings at four o'clotk Sunday mornings, etc — 
De J!oa's Sesourcea, sol. il., p. 337. 
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When aakeci how he accounted for it, he at once ascribed it 
to the negco's habitual distrust of the white race, and in 
discnaaing the causes of this distmat he asked how, if he pre- 
teaded to believe that the Bible was the "Word of (Jod, 
addressed eij'jalty to all the human race, he could explain to 
a negro's satisfaction why he should fear to pot it directly 
into his hands and instruct him to read it and judge for him- 
self of his duty ? A planter present, a member of hb chm^ch, 
immediately oteerved that these wei'e dangerous views, and 
advised biin to be cautious in the espreesion cf them. The 
laws of the countiy forbade the education of negroes, and the 
churcli Ti'as, and he iitiated always would remain, the bulwark 
of the laws. The clergyman replied that he had no design 
to break the laws, but he must say tkat he considered that 
the law which withheld the Bible from the negro was un- 
necessary and papistical in character.* 

The " Methodist Protestant," a rehgioas newspaper 
edited by a clergyman, in Maryland, where the slave popu- 
lation is to tho free only in the ratio of one to twenty-five, 
lately printed an account of a slave auction in Java (trans- 
lated from a Dutch paper), at which the father of a slave 
family was permitted to purchase his wife and children at a 
nominal price, owing to the humanity of the spectator's. The 
account concluded as follows :— 



* The "Soutliera I'leabytetiim," in reriewing same olnenntim. 
a South Ccirolinn Bible Society, in whith it had Leen urged Ihot i 
[iGrmitted to ruid the Bible, thej would lesi-n fi-sm it to bo more mh 
authoritj which the State gires tha master over Ihem, bajh thK 
<' aeema ia be uninformed oi' tho Toct that tJie Scriptures Hi'» xvnd iu 
erery Sabbafli dny, and those vary passages which inculcate tlie i el; 
mastere and Borytiiifs in consequence of their textual, i. e, l^ally pres 
UonB. are more freqi'cntly ntuJ than any other poHioiis of f]ie BiblP 
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ancl this jny was furtlii;; /inonted ])y flio ptesenis giyen Uieui by nuai- 
bciB of tlie BpectiitoiB, iiii ifdm tluit they might be able to obtain n sub- 
BiBtenca till euoh time M luty could procnca cmplosment. 

" These ore tbo acta of a noble geuerooity tliot iloservoa to bo icmfctn- 
bered, oiid wliieh, at tlie Bniiia time, testify that tho inliabitanta of Java 
begin to ftbhor the ciying iujualice of slavei-y, and are' willing 1 1 ectei-tain 
la abolition." 



To give currency to such ideas, even in Marylancl, would 
be fatal to what miniatei^ call tbeir " influence," and which 
they everywhere value at a rather dangeiwis estimate ; ac- 
cordingly, in the editorial columns prominence ie given to the 
following salve to the outraged sei^ibilities of the suhsciibers : 

"A brief article, wiUi tliis head, appeaiB on the fonrth page of oni' paper 
this ireek. It is of a clasa of articles we never select, beeanse they are very 
1 tea manofiiotuToJ by pari^raphists fur a puipose, and are not reliable. 
It waa put ia by oar priatec in place of BOmoUiing we liad marked out. 
We did not see this objectionable substitute until tlio outside foim waa 
worited off, and arc therefore not responsible for it."* 

The habitual caution imposed on clergymen and public 
teachers must, and obvioiisly does have an important second- 
ary effect, similar to that usually attributed by Protestants to 
papacy, upon the minds of all the people, discountenancing 
and retarding the free and feailoss esereise of the mind upon 
subjects of a religious or ethical nature, and the necessity of 
accepting and apologizing for the exceedingly low morality of 
the nominally religious slaves, together witli the femiharity 
with this immorality which all classes acquire, renders the 
existence of a very elevated standai-d of morals among the 
whites almost an impossibility .f 

In spite of the constant denunciations by the Southern 

• Oisanized action for the aboliton of slavery in the isl.md of Jars, hns since 
been aiithenticaJly repDlied. 

t Twice it happened tu tome to toy knowledge that sons of a planter, by whom 
I WEB lodged while on this jouroey — laclaof f.inrteen or si.itefn— who were supposed 
to havfl sifpt in the same room with me, really spent thr night, till after daybreak, 
in the iM^ro labins. A southern merchant, visiting New York, to whom ! ej- 
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newspapers, of thosa who continued to patronize NortKem 
educational institutions, I never conversed with a cultivated 
Soutliemer on the effects of slavery, that he did not express a 
Tvish or intention to have his own children educated where 
they should be free ixom demoralizing association with slaves. 
That thia association is almost inevitably corrupting and 
dangerous, is very generally (I may say, excepting by the 
extremeat fanatics of South Carolina, universally) admitted, 
i5'ow, although the children of a few wealthy men may, for 
a limited period, be preserved from this danger, the cliildren 
of the million cannot be. Indeed it requires a man of some 
culture, and knowledge of the rest of the world, to appreciate 
the danger sufficiently to guard at all diligently against it. 
If habitual intercourse vrith a hopelessly low and immoral 
class is at all bad in its effects on young minds, the people 
of the South are, as a people, educated subject to this bad 
influence, and must bear the consequences. In other words, 
if the slaves must not be elevated, it would seem to be a 
necessity that the citizens should steadily degenerate. 

Change and grow more marked in their peculiarities with 
every generation, they certainly do, very obviously, " The 
South " has a traditional reputation for qualities and habits in 



pressed the view I had been led to fbiTii of the evil of slavery in thia way, replied 
Ihnt he thought I ovei-esti mated the evil to bojs on the plantKtions, huS thnt it 
was mipo£sible to ovei'^e^tinuite it in towns. ** 1 have personal knowledge/* lie 
continued, " that theie ai-e hut two lads, siiteen yeara old, in onr town, [a small 
miuket town of Alahama,] who hove not ali-eadyhad necasion to i-esort to i-emedies 
for the penalty of licentiousness." " When on myhiothei'ii plaatatioti,just befoie 
I came North,'' ?aid ano^er Southern merchant, on his annual visit to Kew Yoth, 

" I was iniornied that each of his fiunllj-seiTants were suffeiing from , and I 

asMitained tliat each of my brother's childj'eD, gills and boys, had been infoimed 
of it, and knew how and from whom it had been acquired. The negroes being 
thpjr familiar compinions, I tried to get my brother tc send them North with m2 
to school. 1 told him he might a? well have them educated in a brothel at once, 
OE in tJie way Uiey «ere growing up." 
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Tshich I think the Southern people, as a^ whole, are to-day 
more deficient than any other nation in the world. The 
Southern gentleman, as we ordinarily conceive him to be, ia 
aa rare a phenomenon in the South at tlie preaeirt day as is 
the old squire of Geoffiy Crayon in modem England. But 
it is unnecessary to argue how great must be the influence, 
upon people of a higher origin, of hahitaal association with 
a race systematically kept at the lowest ehb of inteUeet and 
morals. It has been elaborately and conYincingly described 
by Mr. Jefferson, from his personal experience and observation 
of his neighbours. What he testified to be the effect upon 
the Virginians, in his day, of owning and associating witli 
slaves, ia now to be witnessed to a hx greater and more 
deplorable extent throughout the whole South, but most 
deplorably in districts where the slave population predomi- 
nates, and where, consequently, the action of slavery has been 
most unimpeded.* 

* Jcflereon fitila to eoumevatf, among the evils of ala\'eiy, one of its influencea 
■whiiji I nm inrliued to think ai distinct arji aa banefnl to us Dationally aa any 
other. How can nicn retain the most eascntiyl quality of trne manhood wlio 
daily, without remonstJance or interference, see men beaten, whose position renders 
effuotive resistance totallj impi'soticable — and not only men, but women, too I Is 
it not paj-tially the result of thin, that salf-reapocfc EpIUom seems to surest to nn 
nugry man at the South that he should use anything like magunniniity ? tlint he 
should be careful bj secure fair play foi' his opponent in a qnai'i'el f A gentleman 
of vemoity, now living m the South, told me that among his friends he had once 
numbered two young men, who were themselves inHmite friends, till one of them, 
taking offence at some foolish words uttered bj the other, challenged him. A 
lai^ ci-owd aHcmhled to see the duel, which took place on a piece of pniij-ie 
ground. The combatants cania armal willi ritlei, and at the fi.st intei-change 
of shots the challenged man fell disabled by a ball in the thigh. The other, throw 
ing down his rifle, walked toward him, and kneeling by his side, drew a bowie 
knife, and deliberately bntchei'ed him. The ciowd of bystanders not only per- 
mitted this, but Uie eieorable assassin sCitI lives in the community, has since 
inamed, and, as fiir as my informant could judge, his social position has been 
rather ndianced llian othei-wise, fi-om thus dealiog with his enemy. In what 
other English — iii what other civilised or half-dvilizei oommuulty would suoh 
Mwaiiily atrocity liai-c Wen endured ? 
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"Wliat proportion of the larger cotton ; 
resided upon by their owners, I am unable to estimate Viith 
confidence. Of those having cabin accommodations for fifty 
slaves each, wiicb came nnder my observation from the road, 
while I was travelling tlirough the rich cotton district border- 
ing the Mississippi river, I think more than half were un- 
provided with a habitation which I could suppose to be the 
ordinary residence of a maa of moderate wealth. 1 should 
judge tliat a large majority of all the slaves in this district, 
■were left ty tbeir owners to the nearly imhmited government 
of hu-e!ing overBeera the greater part of the time. Some of 
these plantations are owned by capitahsta, who reside pei-- 
manently and constantly in the North or in Europe. Many 
are owned by wealthy Virginians and Carolinians, who reside 
on the " show plantations " of those States — country seats, 
the exhausted soil of which will scarcely produce siifHeient 
to feed and clothe the resident slaves, whose increase is 
constantly removed to colonize these richer fields of tlie 
West. 

A still larger number are merely occasional sojomning 
places of their owners, who naturally enough prefer to live, 
as soon as they can afford to do so, where the convenience 
and luxuries belonging to a highly civilized state of society 
are more easily obtained than tliey can ever be in a eountiy 
of large plantations. It is rare tliat a plantation of this class 
can have a dozen intelligent families residing witJiin a day's 
ride of it. Any society that a planter enjoys on his ^tate 
miKt, therefore, consist in a great degree of permanent 
guests. Hence the name for hospitality of wealthy planters. 
A large plantation is neee^'^rily a retreat from general 
society, and is used by its owner, I am inchned to think, in 
the majority of ca=!e=!, m winter, as Berkshire villas and ferms 
are in summer hj nth people of New York and Boston. I 
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haTe never been on & plantation minibering Hfty field-Lands, 
the owner of which was sccnetomGd to reside steadily tln'ongh 
the year upon it. Still I am aware that there are many such, 
and posaihly it is a minority of them who are regularly absent 
with their families from their plantations during any eonsider- 
ahlo part of the year. 

The snmmer visitora to our Northern watering places, 
and the European tourists, from the South, are, I judge, 
chiefly of the migratory, wealthy class. Such persons, it is 
evideut, are mnch less infiuer-ced in their ehai^acter and 
hahits, by association with slav^, than any other at the 
South. 

The number of the very wealthy is, of course, small, yet 
as the chief part of the wealth of these consists in slaves, no 
inconsiderable proportion of all the slaves belong to meu who 
deputize their government in a great measure to overseers. 
It may be computed, from the census of 1850, that about one 
half the slaves of Louisiana and one third tliat of Mlssi^ippi, 
belong to estates of not less than fifty slaves each, and of 
these, I believe, nine-tenths live on plantations which their 
owners reside upon, if at all, but transiently. 

The number of plantations of this class, and the propor- 
tion of those employed upon them to the whole body of 
negroes in the coiintiy, is, as I have said, rapidly increasing 
At the present prices of cotton the large giowei has euch ad- 
vantage over the small, that t!ie owner of a plantation of 
fifty slaves, favourably situated, unless he lives very reck- 
lessly, will increase in wealth so rapidly and possess such 
a credit that he may very soon establish or pm-cliase other 
plantations, so that at his death bis children may be provided 
for without reducing the effective force of negroes on any divi- 
sion of his landed estate. The exce^ive credit given to such 
planters by negro dealers and tradesmen rcndci-s this the 
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more prafiticaMe. The higher the price of cotton the higher 
is Uiat of negroes, and the higher the price of negroes the 
less is it ia the power of men of amall capital to biiy them. 
Large plantations of course pay a much larger per eentage 
on the capital invested in them than siaalier ones ; indeed 
the only plausible economical defence of slavery ia simply 
an explanation of the advantages of associated labour, advan- 
tages which are possessed equally by large mamifecturing 
establishments in which free labourers are brotight together 
and employed in the most effective manner, and which I 
can see no sufficient reason for supposing could not be made 
available for agriculture did not the good results flowing 
from small holdings, on the whole, countei'baiance them. 
If the present high price of cotton and the present acaieity 
of labour at the South continues, the cultivation of cotton 
on small plantations will by-and-by become nnnsnal, for the 
same reason that hand-loom weaving Las become nnnsiial in 
the ferm bousra of Massachusetts, 

But whatever advantages large plantations have, they 
accrue only to their owners and to the buyers of cotton ; the 
mass of the white inhabitant are dispersed over a greater 
sur^e, discouraged and driven toward barbarism by them, 
and the blacks upon them, while rapidly degenerating from 
all that is I'edeeming in savage-life, are, it ia to be feared, 
gaining little that is vakiable of civilization. 

In the report of the Grand Jury of Sichland District, 
Sooth Carolina, in eighteen hundred and fifty-four, calling 
for a re-establishment of the African slave trade,* it ia 
is to the moralty of this question, it is scarcely 
f for UB to aUude to it ; when the feet ia remarked 
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ttat the plantationa of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas liave been and are daily settled by the removal of 
slaves from the more northern of the Slave States, and that 
in consequence of their having been raised in a more healthy 
climate and in most cas^ trained to paranits totally diffei-ent, 
the mortality even on the best-ordered ferma is so gi-eat that 
in many instances the entire income is expended in tlie 
purchase of more slaves from the same source in order to 
lepleiiish and keep up those plantetions, while in every case 
the condition of the slave, if his life is spared, is made worse 
both physically and morally, * * » And if you look at the 
subject in a religions point of view, the conttast is equally 
striking, for when you remove a slave &)m the more northern 
to the more southern parts of the slaveholding Statues, you 
thereby diminish his religious opportunities." 

I believe that this statement gives an exaggerated and 
calumnious report of the general condition of the slaves upon 
the plantations of the States referred to — containing, as they 
dOj nearly one half of the whole slave population of the Sonth 
— but .1 have not been able to resist the conviction that in 
the districts where cotton is now gro^vn most profitable to 
the planters, the oppression and deterioration of the negra 
race is much more lamentable than is generally supposed 
by those who like myself have been constrained, by other con- 
siderations, to accept it aa a duty to oppose temperately but 
y the modem pohcy of the South, of which this 
mediate result. Its effect on the white race, 1 still 
consider to be infinitely more deplorable. 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

SLiVEHY AS A POOR-LAW SYSTEM. 

In the year 1846 the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United Stat-es addr^aed a circular of inqairies to persona 
engaged in Tariotta businesa^ throughout the country, to ob- 
tain infonnation of the national resouret^. In reply to this 
circular, forty-eight sugar-planters, of St. Mai-y's Parish, 
Louisiana, having compared notes, made the following state- 
ment of the usual expenses of a plantation, which might be 
expected to produce, one year with another, ono hundred 
hogsheads of sugar : — 

Housolioid ami family expenses .. .. .. .. gi,000 

Overseer's salary 400 

Booiand cbthingfor 15 iroiting liands, at #30 .. 450 

Food aaH elotLing for 15 old negroes and children, at $, 15 226 
IJ per cent, on oapilal inTeeted (nkicli ia about SiO.OOOJ, 

to keep itinrepwr COO 

3,675 
50 hi^BbeBda sngar, at 4 cents per pound (net 

proceeds) $2,000 

25 hogsheads sugar, at 3 cents per poand (not 

pi-oceeda) 750 

25 bogfiheadis Engsr, at 2 cents per ponnd (net 

proceeds) .. .. .. .. .. 500 

4,000 gallons of molaaaes, at 10 cenfs .. .. 400 

— 3, ono 

Leaving a profit of );075 
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Another geEtlemaa furnislied the foUomng estimate of the 
expenses of one of the larger class of plantations, working one 
hnndred slaves, and pvodncing, per annum, four to five 
hundred hogsheads of sugar :— • 



Piiyeician'a attendaiicio (by coutraot, $S a hoad, of all 

fi«esl 

Yearly lepara to engine, copper work, reaetting of sugar 

ketUea, etc., at leeat 
I'^ginoer, during griudiiig season 
Pork, 50 pounds per day — say, per annum, 90 hogs- 

lieails, at $ 12 
Hoops 
Olotliing, two full suits per annum, shoes, caps, liuita, 

and 100 blankets, at least #15 per alave 
Mul<» or Iiotsea, and cattle to nqilace, at least ■ . 
Implements of huabaadty, iron, nails, lime, cl«., at least 
~ " " ii, 2i percent. 



(It should he njtced that m tlis eitiraitf the working 
force is considered as bemg equal m fiist dabs hands, to hut 
one-fchird of the whole namher ot slaves ) 

la the report of an Agnotiltural bociety, the work of one 
hand, on a well-regulated sugar-eatatfi, is put down at the 
cultiTatioii of five acres— producing 5,000 pounds of sugar, 
and 125 gallons of molasses ; the former valued on the spot 
at 5i^ cents per pound, and the latter at 18 centa per gallon 
— together, g 297,50. The annual expenses, per hand, in- 
cluding wages paid, horses, mules, and oxen, physician's hiUs, 
etc., gl05. An estate of eighty negroes annually costs 
S 8,330. The items are as follows — Salt meat and spirits, 
g 830 ; clothing, S 1,200 ; medical attendance and medi- 
cines, S400 ; Indian com, ig'1,090 (total for food and drink 
of negroes, and other live stock, $2i per head of the negroes, 
per annum. Tor clothing $\5) ; ovcrsocr and sugar-maker's 
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salary, 0,000; taxes ^300. The capital invested in 1,200 
ocreB of land, witli its stock of slaves, horses, mules, and 
■working oxen, ia estimated at S!l47,200. One-third, or 400 
acres, being cultivated annually in cane, it is estimated, v/ill 
yield 400,000 pounds, at SJ- cents, and 10,000 gallons 
i at 18 cents— together ^3,800. Deduct annual 
3 before, ^8,330, an apparent profit i 
g!l5,470 or 10 3-7 per cent, interest on the iuves 
The crop upon wMch these estimates were based, has been 
considered an ancomraonly fine one. 

These estimates are all made by persons anxious to maintain 
the necessity of protection to the continued production of st^r 
in the United Stotes, and who are, therefore, under strong 
temptation to over-estiraate expenditures. 

In the first statement, the cost of clothing and boarding a 
first-rate, bard-working man is stated to be ^30 a year. A 
suit of winter clothing and a pair of trousers for summer, a 
blanket for bedding, a pair of shoes and a hat, must all at 
least be included under the head of clothing; and these, 
howevei' poor, could not certainly cost, altogether, less than 
^10. For food, then, giO a year ia a large estimate, which 
is 5^ centa. a day. This is for the best hands ; light hands 
are estimated at half this cost. Does the food of a first-rate 
labourer, anywhere in the free world, cost less ? The lowest 
price paid by agi-icultui-al labourers in the Free States of 
America for board is 21 cents a day, that is, ^1.50 a week; 
the larger part probably pay at least twice as much as this. 

On most plantations, I suppose, bat by no means on all, tie 
slaves cultivate " patches," and raise poulky for themselves. 
The produce is nearly always sold to get money to buy to- 
bacco and Sunday finery. But these additions to the usual 
allowance cannot be said to be provided for them by their 
The labour expended in this way for tlie: 
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dora not average half a day a week per slave; and many 
planters ■will not allow their slaves to cultivate patclies, be- 
cause it tfimpts them to reserve' for and to expend in the 
night-work the strength they want employed in tbar service 
daring the day, and also because the produce thws obtained is 
made to cover much plundering of theh master's crops, and 
of his hve stock.* The free labourer also, in addition to his 
board, nearly always spends something for luxuries— tobacco, 
fruit, and confections, to say nothing of dr^s and luxuries 
and recreations. 

The fact is, that ninety-nine in a hundred of our free 
labourers, from choice and not from necessity— for the same 
pTOvisions cost more in Louisiana than they do anywhere in 
the Northern States — hve, in respect to food, at least four 
times as well as the average of the hardest-worked slaves on 
the Louisiana sugar-plantationa. And for two or three months 
in the year I have efeewhere shown that tliose ai^e worked 
with much greater severity than free labourei-s at the North 
ever are. For on no &rm, and in no factory, or mine, even 
when double wages aie paid for night-work, did I ever hear 
of men or women working regularly eighteen hours a day. 
If ever done, it is only when some accident makes it especially 
desirable for a few days. 

I have not compared the comfort of the light hands, in 
which, besides the aged and children, are evidently included 

* "Most persona allow (hsii- negi'oes io oultivate a small crop of their own. 
For n nnmber of reosons tli« pinotice ie a hsA one. It is next to impossible to 
lieep them from working the ciop on the Sableith. TheT Ubout at night when 
they should be at rest. ■ There is no saving moie than to give tliem the tams 
amount ; for, like all other animals, the negro is onljr capable of doing a cratain 
amonnt of work without injur)'. To this point ha may ha YfOrked at his regular 
task, and any labour beyond this is an Injury to hoth master and slave. Thej will 
pilfer to add lo what cotton or com thcj' liave made. If they sell the crop and 
trade for themaelves, they ai'e apt to be cheated out of a good portion of their 
laboar. ITny will have many thing' in their possession, nnder colour of pniihases, 
nhkh n-c know noL whetlier thi'j hine (tiiiied honcitlj."— Smii/iC-n Cdtisido:: 
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most of tte females of the plantation, witli that of foctory 
girls and apprentices; but who of those at the Koi-th \Tas 
ever expected to find board at four cents a day, and obliged to 
f;av6 money enough out of such an allowance to provide him 
or herself with clothing ? But that, manifestly and beyond 
the smallest doubt of error (except in &vour of free laboui'), 
expresses the condition of the Lonisiana slave. Eorty-eighl 
of the most worthy planters of the State attest it in an official 
document, published by order of Congr^s. 

There h no reason for enppcraing that tlie slaves are much, 
if any, better fed elsewhere than in Louisiana. I was es- 
preasly told in Virginia that I should find them better- fed in 
Louisiana than anywhere else. In the Fame Eeport of Mr. 
Secretai-y Walker, a gentleman in South Carolina testifies 
that he considers that the " fiimishiug " (food and clothing) 
of " full-tasked hands " costs g!15 a year.* 

The United States army is generally recruited from our 
labouring class, and a well-conditioned and respectable 
labourer is not very often induced to join it. The following, 
taken from an advertisement, for reomita, in the Rieknwnd 
Enqtdrer, shows the food provided : 

" Daily Bcdions. — One and a quarter ponnds of beef, one 
and thiee-sisteenths pounds of bread ; and at tlie rate of 
eight quarts of beans, eight pounds of sugar, fom: pounds of 
coffee, two quarts of salt, four pounds of candles, and four 
pounds of soap, to every hundred rations." 

From an advertisement for slaves to be hired by the year, 
to work on a canal, in the Daily Georgian : 

" Weehit/ Allowance. — They will be provided with thrise 
and ft half pounds of pork or bacon, and ten quarts of gom-d 
seed corn per week, lodged in comfortable shanti^, and 
attended by a sldlful physician." 
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The expense of boarding, clothes, taxes, and so fortli, of a 
male slave, is estimated by Kobert C. Hall, a Maryland 
planter, at g 45 per annnm ; this in a climate but little 
milder than that of New York, and in a breeding state. By 
J. D. Messenger, Jerusalem, Virginia : " The nauat estimate 
for an able-bodied labourer — three barrels of com, and 250 
pounds of well-cured bEUion, seldom using beef or pork ; peas 
and potatoes subsiitute about one-third the allowance of 
bread" (liiaize). By E. G. Morris, Amherst Connty, Va. : 
" Not much beef ia used on our estates ; bacon, howeTer, is 
used much more freely, three pounds a week being the usual 
allowance. The quantity of mili: used by slaves is frequently 
conaidorable." — Pat. Office Beport, 1848." 

On the most valuable plantation, with one exception, 
which I visited in the South, no meat was regularly provided 
for the slaves, but a meal of bacon was given them " oc- 
casionally," 

Louisiana is the only State in which meat is required, by 
law, to be furnished the slaves. I believe the required ration 
is four pounds a week, with a barrel of com (flour barrel of 
ears of maize) per month, and salt. (This law is a dead 
letter, many planters in the State making no r^ular pro- 
vision of meat for their force.) In North Carolina the law 
fixes " a qnart of com per day " as the proper allowance of 
food for a slave. In no other States does the law define the 
quantity, but it is required, in genera! terms, to be sufhcient 
for the health of the slave ; and I have no doubt that suf- 
fering from want of food is rare. The food is everywhere, 
however, coarse, cmde, and wanting in variety ; much more 
so than that of our prison convicts. 

Does argument, that the condition of free-laboui-ers is, on 
the whole, better than that of slaves, or that simply they are 
generally better fed, and more comfortably provided, seem to 
VOL. ir. 11 
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any one to be uimGcessary ? Many of our newspapers, of tho 
largest circulation, and certainly of great influence among 
people— probably not very reflective, but certainly not foola — 
take tlie contrary for granted, whenever it snits their pnrpoae. 
The Southern ne'.yspapers, so fer as I know, do so, without 
exception. And very few Southern writers, on any subject 
whatever, can get through a boolt, or even a business or 
friendly letter, to be sent North, without, in some form or 
other, asserting that Northern labourers might well envy the 
condition of the slaves. A great many Southern gentlemen — 
gentlemen whom I respect much for their moral chai'acter, if 
not for their faculties of observation— have asserted it bo 
strongly and confidently, aa to shut my mouth, and by 
assuring me that tliey had peraonally observed the condition 
of Northern laboui'era themseWes, and really knew that I was 
wrong, Imve for a time half convinced me against my long 
experience. I have, since my return, received lettera to the 
same effect : I have heard the assertion repeated by several 
travellers, and even by Northerners, who had resided long in 
the South : I have heard it publicly repeated hi Tammany 
Hall, and elsewhere, by Northern Democrats : I have seen it 
in European books and journals : I have, in tima past, talcen 
its truth for granted, and repeated it myself. Such is the 
eflect of the continued iteration of falsehood. 

Since my return I have made it a subject of careful and 
extended inquiry. I have received reliable and unprejudiced 
information in the matter, or have examined, personally the 
food, the wages, and the habits of the labourers in more than 
one hundred different farmers' families, in every Free State 
(except California), and in Canada. I have made personal 
observations and inquiries of the same sort in Great Britain, 
Germany. France, and Belgium. In Europe, where there are 
large landed estates, which arc rented by lordly proprietor to 
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the peasant fiirmera, or where land is divided into such small 
portions that its owners are unahie to make use of the best 
modem khour-saving implements, the condition of the 
labourer, as respecta food, often is as had as that of the slave 
often is — never worse than that sometimes is. But in gene- 
ral, even in France, I do not believe it is generally or fre- 
quently worse ; I hcheve it is, in the large majority of eases, 
much better than that of the majority of slaves. And as 
respects higher things than the necessities of life — in their 
intellectual, moral, and social condition, with some exceptions 
on large fcms and large estates in England, bad as is that 
of the mass of European labourers, the man is a brute or a 
devil who, with niy information, would prefer that of the 
American slave. As to our own labourers, in the Free 
States, I have already said enough for my present purpose. 

But it is time to speak of the extreme cases, of which so 
much use has been made, in the process of destroying the 
confidence of the people of the United States in the freedom 
of trade, as applied to laboui'. 

In the year 1855, the severest winter ever known occurred 
at New York, in conjunction with unprecedentedly high 
prices of food and fuel, extraordinary business depression, 
unparalleled marine disastei-s, and the failure of establishments 
employing large numbo.'s of men and women. At the same 
time, there contmued to airive, daily, fi:om five hundred to 
one thousand of the poorer class of European peasantry. 
Many of these came, expecting to find the usual demand and 
the usual revrard for labour, and were quite unprepared to 
support themselves toi any length of time unless they could 
obtain work and wages There was consequently great 
distress. 

"We all did what we thought we could, or ought, to relieve 
it ; and with such success, that not one single case of actual 
R 2 
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starvation is known to have occurred in a close compacted 
population of over a miliion, of which it was generally re- 
ported fifty thonfand were out of employment. Those who 
needed chantaUe asaistanee were, in nearly every case, recent 
foreign immigrants, bickly people, cripples, drunkards, or 
knaves taking advantage of the public benevolence, to neglect 
to provide for themselves. Host of those who received 
assistance would have thrown a slave's ordinary allowance 
in the fece of the giver, aa an insult ; and this often occurred 
with more palatable and snitahle provisions. Hundreds and 
hundreds, to my personal knowledge, during the worst of this 
dreadful season, refused to w6rk for money-wagea that would 
have purchased them ten times the slave's ordinary allowance 
of the slave's ordinary food. In repeated instances, men who 
represented themselves to be suffering for food refused to 
work for a dollar a day. A labourer, employed by a neigh- 
bour of mine, on wages and board, refused to work unless he 
was better fed. " What's the matter," said my neighbour ; 
"don't you have enough?" "Enough; yea, such aa it is." 
" You have good meat, good bread, and a variety of vege- 
tables ; what do you want else ?" " Why, I want pies and 
puddings, too, to be sure." Another labourer left another 
neighbour of mine, because, as he alleged, he never had any 
meat offered hica except beef and pork ; he " didn't see why 
he shouldn't have chickens." 

And these men went to New York, and joined themselves 
to that army on which our Southern friends exercise their 
pity— of labourers out of work^of men who are supposed to 
envy the condition of the slave, because the " slave never dies 
for want of focd."* 



e pi-uYident than the Celt. The poor 
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In the depth of winter, a trustworthy man wrote 
Indiana :— 
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1 from 



3 po da f b tte 
1 pouiifl of coflee 
1 buishel of potatoea 
pocket, to stirt with tho next 



2 buBh 1 f I 

1 bqsl 1 fw) t 

5 pounds ( f 3u„ar. 1 

J pound of tea. 
10 pounds of beef. j 

on3 Lave a couple of doUiua left ii 
Monday morning." 



The moment the ice thawed in the spring, the demand for 
mechanics exceeded the snpply, and the worlcmen had tlie 
master-hand of the capita&ts, In June, the following rates 
were wUhngly paid to the different classes of workmen— some 
of the trades heing on strike for higher : — 



Boiler-roiiket 12 to 

Blaoksniitli 12 to 

Baker 9 to 

Bai'ber 7 to 

Biicliliijrer 14 to 

Boat-buildec 

Cooper 8 to 

Ciupenter (bouse) .. . •. 

OonfeotioQcr 8 to 

Cigar-maker 9 to 

Cat-driver (city cstb) . . 
Cftr-oonduotor „ 

Engineer, locomotive . . 



HanieBS-maker 

Mason 

Omnibus driver 

Pimb.r 

Plumbei 

Piiinter ( lionse) 

Pianotoito niakt* 

Slnpwnght 

Slnp-caulker 

Sliip fistoni r 

SboemiUer 



blacks alwajH manage to keep themselveB more deeent iiu) oQinforLible thin the 
poor whites. They veiy rarely complain or ask for dianty , and I \iMe often 
found them sharing their fond with whit" people, wlio neie loo |boi to provide Tor 
themselres." A great deal of falaehood is cuLLihted anl aociediteil ibont tlie 
sufferings of the free negioea at the North 1 hen condition is bad enough but no 
worse than that of any men educated and tieated as they are, most be, and it la, 
on an average, far better than that of the ela\e. 
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At this time I engaged a gardener, wlio had heen boarding 
for a month or two in New York, and paying for his board 
and lodging g 3 a week. I saw him at the dinner-tahle of 
his hoarding house, and I knew that the table was better 
supplied with a variety of wholesome foodj and was more 
attractive, than that of the majority of slaveowners with 
whom I have dined, 

Amasa Walker, foiTnetly Secretary of State in Maasachn- 
aetts, is the authority for the following table, showing the 
average wages of a common (field-hand) labourer in Boston 
(where immigrants are constantly arriving, and where, con- 
sequently, there is often a neeeaeity, from their ignorance and 
accidents, of charity, to provide for able bodied persons), and 
the prices of ten different articles of sustenance, at three 
different periods :— 



Wages of IjAEOl-b akd IToon 


AI lioatoM. 






Sl-is'^d^. 


gipsrday. 


jBS,. 




9-50 
2-25 
4-25 
4-60 
1-73 
1-25 

108 
6- 1=0 
2-00 


5-50' 
2 00 
2-7i> 
8-50 
1-50 
100 
6a 
S3 
4 '80 
1-60 


DDlLaiB. 


25 lbs. sugur, at 9c. „ 
10 gals. niolBBBeB, 42io. 




162 

1-80 


H lbs. coffee. 12Jo. .. 




S'OO 


1 buslid com meal.. 

I do lyemeiil .. 
SO !bB, butter, 22o. .. 
20 lbs. cbMBe, lOe. .. 




fi2 

73 

4-20 

1-40 






44-00 


28-98 


22-00 



This shoi^ra that in 1836 it required the labour of thirty- 
four and a half days to pay for the commodities mentioned ; 
while in 1840 it required only the labour of twenty-nine days, 
and in 1843 that of only twenty-thi-ee and a half days to pay 
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for the same. If ^ve compare tho ordinary allowance of food 
given to slaves per month— as, for instance, sixteen pounds 
pork, one hnshel cora meal, and, say one quaifc of molaasea 
on an average, and a half pint of salt— with that which id 
is shown hy this table the iree labourer is neiially able to 
obtain by a month's laboui-, we can estimate the comparative 
general comfort of each. 

I am not all disposed to neglect the allegation that there 
is sometimea great suffering among onr free laboiirers. Our 
system is by no means perfect ; no one tliinka it so : no one 
objects to its impeifectious being pointed out. There was no 
subject so much discussed in New York that winter aa the 
causes, political and social, which rendered us liable to have 
labourers, under the worst possible combination of circum- 
stances, liable to difficulty in procuring satisfactory food. 

But this difficiilty, as a serious thing, is a very raie and 
exceptional one (I speak of the whole of tlie Free States) : 
that it is so, aud that our labourers are ordinarily better fed 
and clothed than the slaves, is evident from their demands 
and expectations, when they are deemed to be suffering. 
"When any real suffering does occur, it is mainly a conse- 
q^uence and a punishment of their own carelessness and im- 
providence, and is in the nature of a remedy. 

And in every respect, for the labourer, the competitive 
system, in its present lawless and uncertain state, is &x 
preferable to the slave system ; and any laboui-er, even if he 
were a mere sensualist and materialist, would be a fool to 
wish himself a slave. 

One New York newspaper, having a very large circulation 
at the South, but a still larger at the North, in discussing 
this matter, last winter, fearlessly and distinctly declared — as 
if its readers were expected to accept the tinith of the asser- 
tion at once, and without argument — that the only sufficient 
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prevention of destitution among a labouring class was to be 
found in slavery ; that there was always an ahundance of food 
in the Slave States, and hintod that it might yet be nec'e^aiy, 
as a security against iamine, to extend slavery over the pre- 
sent Free States, This article is still being copied by the 
Southern papei^, as testimony of an unwilling witness to the 
benevolence and necessity of the eternal slavery of working 
people. 

The extracts following, from Southern papei-s, will show 
what has occurred in the slave country in the meanwhile ; 

" For Bsvetal weeks paat, we have noticed acconnts of disfreas among 
the poor in aome sections of the South, for the want of bread, pnxlioalarly 
in ■Western Geoi^ia, East and Middle Alabama. Over in Cooeh, coin-orita 
are lifted nightly ; and one poor fellow (corn thief) hitely got cntLgbt 
between the logs, and killed I It ia said there are many grain-hoai'ders io 
the destitute re^ons, awaiting higher piices 1 The L — d pity tlio poor, 
for Ilia brother man \yili not hare any mercy upon bis brother." — PWei^s 
BepiAUean, Corrollon, Ala,, June 5, 1B55. 

" We regret tliat we are unable to puhlisb the letter of GoTemor Wins- 
tmi, accompaniod by a metnonal to him fi'om the citizens of a portion of 
Bandolph county, showing a great dcbtitutiun of hieadstu&s in tliat sec- 
tion, and calling loudly for relief. 

" The Claiborne Southerner says, alao, tliat great destitution in regard 
to provisiona of all kinds, especially com, prevails in some poiljoii3 of 
Perry county." — Snwiy South, JaekeonviUn, Ala , May 26, 1855. 

" As for wheat, the yield in Talladega, Tallapoosa, Chambers, and Ma- 
con, is better eyen tiian was anticipated. Flour vt slill high, but a foi't- 
night will lower the piieo very materially. We think that wheat is bound 
to go down to Sl'25 to 81 'f* pel' bushel, though a fine article commands 
now S2-25. 

"Having escaped famine— as we hope we have — we trust the planting 
community of Alabama will never ogain enffer themselves to bo brought 
BO closely in view of it. Tlicir want of thrift and foresight has come 
remarkably near placing the whole oomitry in an awful condition. It is 
only to a kind Providence that we owe a deliverance from a great cala- 
mity, which would have been clearly the result of man's sliort-sightcd- 
neas." — Movtgomefy Mail, eopied in Savaiinoli Georgian, June 2a, 1855. 

" Wheat crops, however, are coming in good, above an average ; but 
oatB are entirely cut off. I am itaiiing commissary, tiiia week for tJie 
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county, to distribnle some corn bought by the CnramisEioner a Court, for 
tiie deatihite of ouc comity ; and could you ha^e wiinessed the applioanla, 
and heard their atories, for the last few days, I am satisfied you could 
draw B picture that would escite the sympaltiy of the most selfish heai-t. 
I am ttee to confesa that I had no idea of the destitution tliat provaik in 
tliis county. Wliy, sit, what do you tiiink of a widow and her children 
living, fur three days and nights, on boiled weeds, called pepper grass ?— 
yet such, I am credibly informed, has been the case in Ohambera County." 
— From a teller to the editor of (he Moitlgmnery [Ala.) Juamal, frum Hon. 
Bamtiel Fearson, Judge 0/ Probaie,for Chambsi Coaaty, Ali&ama. 

" Famine in Uppbb Gboeoia.— We have sad news from the north part 
of Georgia. The Daltati Times says that many people are without com, 
or means ta procnre any. And, heaidea, there is none for sale. In some 
neighbourhoods, a bushel could not be obtained for love or money. Poor 
men era offering to work for a pscli of corn a day. If they plead, ' Our 
children vtiil starve,' they are answered, ' So will mine, if I part witli the 
little I liave.' Horses and mnles are turned out into tke woods, to wait 
for grass, or starve. The eonsoqaence is, that those who have land can 
only plant what they can with the hoe— they caunot plough. It is seri- 
ously argued that, unless asdsled soon, many of tlie poor class of that 
section will perish. '^OaiiftriMa Faper." 

No approach to anything like such a state of things as 
those extracts portray (-which extended over parts of three 
agricultural States) ever oceuired, I am sure, in any rural 
district of the Free States. Even in our most thicHy- 
peopled manufacturing diBtricts, to which the staple articles 
of food are trought from fer-distant regions, assistance from 
abroad, to sustain the poor, has never been afiked ; nor do I 
believe the poor have ever been reduced, for weeks together, 
to a diet of com. But this lamine at tlie South occun-ed in 
a region where most productive land can be purchased for 
from three to seven doUara an a«re ; where maize and wheat 

• In the obsoure ooiintry papers of Northern Alabama and Georgia, and 
Western South Caroliua, I li-ive seeo many more desoiHptions, similar to these, ot 
this famine ; hot I cannot now lay my hand on them. These I have by accident, 
not having taken pains to collect them for this purpose. In a district of the Slave 
States, where it is boasted that more than a hnndred bushels of maize to the acre 
haa been rmscd, and where not one out of five hundred of llie people is engaged in 
any other than agiicultnral industry, I h.ive myself bought maize, which had beep 
raised by Ktc- labour, in Oliio, at twii doU.ns a bushel. 
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grow kindly ; where cattle, alieep, and hogs, may h 
over thousands of a«res, at no rent ; where fnel has no value, 
and at a season of the year when clothing or shelter is hardly 
necessary to comfort. 

It is a remarkable fitet that this frightfiil famine, un- 
precedented in North America, was scarcely noticed, in the 
small^t way, by any of those Southern papers which, in tlie 
ordinary coarse of things, ever reach the North. In the 
Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile papers, received at our 
commercial reading-rooms, I have not been able to find any 
mention of it at all — a single, short, second-hand paragraph 
in a market report excepted. But these journals had columns 
of reports from our papers, and from their private corre- 
spondents, as well as pages of comment, on the distress of 
the labourers in New York City the preceding winter. 

In 1837, the year of repudiation in Mississippi, a New 
Orleans editor describes the effect of the money-pr^auie upon 
the planters, as follows : — 

" They ore now left withont provisions, aud tl m f 1 niid 

UBiiig tliBir iniluatry fur tlie pitscut 3'i;ni'. In tl 1 1 am pi tcrs, 
whoee cropa have liceu from 100 to 700 bales, find tl nj I f td to 
eacriflce iminy of their slayee, in orvlet to get tlie m n n n snties of 
life, for the support of tliemsolves and the rest of th ir n gro h In oaiiy 
places, heavy planters compel their elaves to fieli f 1 u ms f ubdst- 
ence, rather tlian sell them at anch ruinous rat«9. There are, at this 
moment, thouaanila of slaves in Mississippi, that know not wlicro tho nest 
morsel is to come from. The maBl«r moat bo ruined, to save tlie wretches 
from being starved." 

Absolute starvation is as rare, probably, in slavery, as in 
freedom ; but I do not believe it is more so. An instance is 
just recorded in the New Orleans Delia. Other papei-s 
omit to notice it— as they usually do fects which it may be 
feared will do discredit to slavery— and even the Delta, aa 
will be seen, is anxious that the responsihiHty of the publica- 
tion should be fixed ttpon the e 
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" IHQCEBT.— DEiTH FKOM NEOLEUT ANU STAKVATtOS.— TllO ^xdj Of an OU 

negro, named Bob, biloQgiug to Mr, S. B. Davi', was found lying iloBd in 
the woods, near Marigoy Ouual, on tlie Gentilly Roiiil, yeaterduy. The 
coroner held an iaquBst; and, efter headng tlie evidence, the jnty re- 
turned a verdict of 'Death froni Btaivatioii and espoaure, tln'ougli ntgloot 
of his mnstei'.' It appeared from the evidence that the negto waa too old 
to work any njoro, heing nearly seventy ; and so they drove him forth into 
the woods to die. Ha bad heen without food for forty-eight hours, wlien 
found by Mr. Wilbunlt, who liyes near the pUca, and who brought liim 
into bis premises on a wheelbarrow, gave him eometliing to eat, and en- 
deavoui'cd to revive his failing enecgies, which hod beeji eshaustod from ex- 
posure and want of food. Every effort to save his life, however, was un- 
availing, and lie died shortly aftel being brought to Mr. Wilbank's. The 
above Btatement we publish, as it wsa furnished ua by the coroner." — 
Sep(. 18. 1853. 

This is the trutli, then — is it not ?— The slaves ace gene- 
rally sttflicieatly well- fed to be in tolerable worting condition; 
but not as well as our free labourers generally are : slavery, 
in practice, affords no safety against occasional suffering for 
want of food among labourers, or even against their starva- 
tion any more than the competitive system ; while it withholds 
all encouragement from the laboiu'er to improve his faculties 
and liis skill ; destroys his self-respect ; misdirects and de- 
bases his ambition, and withholds all the natural motives 
which lead men to endeavour to increase their capacity of 
nsefolness' to their country and the world. To all this, the 
occasional suffering of the free laboui'er is favourable, on tlie 
■whole. The occasional suffering of the slave has no swch 
advantage. To deceit, indolence, malevolence, and thievery, 
it may lead, as may the snffeiing — thongh it is much less 
likely to — of the free labourer ; but to industry, cultivation of 
BkUl, persevei-anee, economy, and virtuous habita, neither the 
suffering, nor the dread of it as a possibility, ever can lead 
the slave, as it generally does tlie free labourer, imles:^ it is by 
inducing him to run away. 
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CHAPTER TU. 

COTTON SUFPIiY AtfD WHITE LAHOUR IN THE COTTON CLIMiTB. 

Mr. Euascll,* althongh he clearly sees the calamity of the 
South, fully accepts the cotton planter's opinion, that, after all, 
the aysteni of slavery is a necessary evil attending upon the 
great good of cheap cotton. He Bays : " If the climate had 
admitted of fclie growing of cotton on the bants of the Ohio, 
we should have seen that slavery possessed m great advantages 
over free lahour in the raising of this crop as it does in that of 
tobacco." If thk is so, it is important that it should be well 
imderetood why it is so as precisely as possible. 

In his Notes on Maryland, Mr. Enssell (p. 141) says: 
" Though a slave may, under very favom'able circnmHtancas, 
cultivate twenty acres of wheat and twenty aci'es of Indian 
com, he cannot manage more than two acres of tobacco. The 
cultivation of tobacco, therefore, admits of the concentration of 
labour, and thus the superintendence and management of a 
tobacco plantation wiU be more pei-fect and less expensive than 
a com one." And tliis is the only explanation he offers of the 
BUppc^ed advantage of slave labour in the cultivation of to- 
bacco (and of conseqiience in the cultivation of cotton). The 
chief expense of raising Indian com is chargeable to plantuig 
and tillage, that of tobacco to the seedbed, the transplanting 
and nursing of the young plants (which is precisely similax 
to the same operation vrith cabbages), the hand- weeding, the 

* " tforth Amei-ico, its Agiicultiire aiid Cllinivte," by Rohait RussbII, Kilwhiss. 
I'ldiiiburgh : Adii(i> nnd Ch:iilcs BhA, 13^7. 
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Jioeiug after tlie plant Las "Ijecome too large to woik witliont 
injuring the leav^ by the ewingle-trees of a horse plough ;"* 
" the topping," " the suckering," the selection and removal of 
valuel^a leaves, and " the worming," all of them, except 
hoeing, heing operations which can he performed by children 
and child-hearing women, m they uamUy are in Yirginia.t 

The chief expense of raising cotton, as of Indian corn, is 
that of planting and tillage. The principal difference between 
the method of tillage of cotton and that of Indian corn is 
occasioned by the greater Insuriance of weeds in the Southern 
climate and the slow growth of the cotton plant in its early 
stages, which obhges the tillage process to be more carefully 
and more frequently performed. For this reason, the area of 
cotton cultivated by each labourer is less than of com. The 
area of com land to a hand is much over-estimated by Mr. 
Eu^eU. On the other hand, the only mention he makes of 
the area of cotton land to a hand {being the statement of a 
negro) would lead to the conclusion that it is often not over three 
acres, and that five acres is estraoixlinary. Mr, De Bow says, J 
in an alignment to prove tliat the average production per acre 
is over-estimated, "In the real cotton region, perhaps tlie 
average number of acres per hand is ten." 

Mr. EuBsell observes of worming and leafing tobacco: 
" These operations can be done as well, and consequently as 
cheaply, by women and chUdien as by fiiU-grown men." 
(Page 142.) Aft«r reading Mr. Russell's views, I placed 
myself, through the Hudness of Governor Chase, in commu- 
nication with the Ohio Board of Agriculture, from which I 
havfe obtained elaborate statistics, together with reports on 
the subject from twelve Presidents or Secretaries of County 
Agricultural Societies, as well as from others, 'ihese gentle- 

" De Bow, vol. iii., p. 342. t Bee Ds Boiv's " Kosoiiices," Mt. Tubiicco. 
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men. generally testify that a certain amount of labour given fo 
corn, will be macli better repaid than if given to tobaceo. 
" Men are worth too much for growing com to be employed 
in strolling through tobacco fields, looking for worms, and 
even women can, as our farmera think, find something better 
to do about the house." Children, too, are thought to he, 
and doubtless are, better employed at school in preparing 
themselves for more profitable duties, and this is probably the 
chief reason why coarse tobacco* cannot be cultivated with as 
much profit as corn in Ohio, while the want of intelligent, seK- 
interested laboar, is the reason why the corn-field, among the 
tall broad blades of which a man will work during m«ch of its 
growth in comparative obscurity, cannot be cultivated with as 
much profit on soils of the same quality in Virginia as in Ohio. 
In short, a class of labourers, who are good for nothing else, 
and who, but for this, would be an intolerable burden upon 
those who are obliged to support them, can be put to some use 
in raising tobacco, and, therefore, coarse tobacco continues to 
be cultivated in some of the principal slaveholding counties 
of Virginia. But this class of laboui'era is of no mor-e value 
in cotton culture than in com culture. Mr. De Bow says : 
" The South-west, the great cotton region, is newly settled, 
and the number of children, out of all proportion, leas than in 
negroes [regions ?] peopled by a natural growth of population .t 
Weak women and children are, in fiict, not at ail wanted for 

* Iq my Notes on Eastern Vitginia, it was meDtioned that a tobacco planter 
inlbrniednie that he could not raise the finer aortg of tobacco with pi-olit, becsiise 
he could not make his siaves talie pains enough with it ; and in certain localitie! in 
Ohio, having a favourable soil for the production of fine or high-priced tobaeeo, it 
appeait that Iree labour is engaged more p-ofitablj in the cultiration of tobafco 
than in tho cultivation of com. It is the siune in parts of Connecticut and of 
Massaclinsetts, Eicept in these limited diftricts, howerer, it is found that the 
labour ol' Ohio, as of ConnecUcut and MasBachusetis, h more piofitablv- directed to 
the cultivation of Indian corn and oflier cra|-s tlinii "f tcihacco, 

t ** Refoui^iea/' p. 175. 
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cotton culture, the cotton planter's inquiry being esclnsively 
for 'prima boys,' or 'A 1 field-hands.'" 

Thus in e¥ery way cotton culture more r^embles com cul- 
ture than it does tobacco culture. The production of com 
is larger in the aggregate, is considerably larger per man 
engaged in its cultivation, and is far larger per acre in Ohio 
than in Virginia,* I should, therefore, be inclined to reverse 
Mr, EiKsell's Btatement, and to say that if the climate had 
admitted of the growing of cotton on both banks of the Ohio, 
we sho\dd have seen that free-lahour posseated as great advan- 
tages over slavery in the cultivation of cotton ae of corn. 

Mr. Kussell echoes also the opinion, which every cotton 
planter is in the habit of urging, tliat the production of cotton 
would have been comparatively insignificant in the United 
States if it had not been for slave labour. He hkewise re- 
stricts the available cotton region within much narrower 
limits tlian are usually given to it, and holds tliat the slave 
population must soon in a great measure be concentrated 
within it. As these conclusions of a scientific traveller tin- 

* Virginia, with 10,360,X3S acrea of improved land, produced, according U> the 
last census i-eturns, 

35,254,319 busheU of com, 
56,803,227 pounds of toliaccu. 

Ohio, with 9,851,493 acres of improved land, prodnced 
59,078,695 bushels of eoiii. 

The aggregate value of these two products alone, at pi'esent New York prices. 



Actual crops per acre, on the average, as returned by the marelials for 1849-50 
(Census CompiUtion, p. 178): 
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intentionally support a view wtich baa been lately systemati- 
cally pressed upon nmmifeetiirers aiid nierchante both in Great 
Britain and tbe- IVee States, namely, tbat tbe perpetuation of 
slavery in its present fonn is nec^sary to tbe perpetuation of 
a liberal cotton supply, and also tbat the limit of production 
in the United States must be rapidly approaching, and conse- 
<juently that the tendency of prices must be rapidly upward, 
tiie groundfl on which they rest should be carefully scrutinized. 
Mr. Bu^eU saySj in a paragraph succeeding the words 
just now quoted with regard to the supposed adyantages of 
slave labour in raising tobacco : 

" The rich apland aoile of the cotton region ufford a, profitalile inycst- 
ment for capital, evsQ when cultivated by elaTCB left to the care of ovtr- 
aeers. Tlie natural increaae of tlie slavea, from two to eis per cent., goes 
fer to pay tlie interest of tlie money invested in them. The richest soils 
of the uplands are invariably ooeiipied by the largest plantations, and tlio 
allnyial lands on the banks of the western rivera are so unhealthy for 
while labourers tliat the slaveownerfl occupy them without rampetition. 
Thus the banks of the wesloro rivers are dow becoming the great cotton- 
producing distiiets. Taking those fiicte into consideration, it appears that 
tlie quantity of cotton which would have been Mised without slate hibour 
in the United States would have been comparatively insigiiificunt to the 
present suppiy."* 

The advantages of slave-labour for cotton cultui-e seem from 
this to have been predicated mainly upon the unwfaolesomeness 
to free or white labourers of the best cotton lands, < 
of the alluvial lands on the banis < 
made particularly to " the cotmty of ^ 
State [which] lies between tbe Yaaoo and Mississippi rivers. 
* * * The soil is chiefly alluvial, though a considerable 
portion is swampy and liable to be flooded. "t 



See " Seaboard Slave States," jivi. +6^ mid 586, for 
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Mr. Kussell evidently considers that it is to tiiis swampy con- 
dition, and to stagnant water left by floods, tliat the Bupposed 
insalubrity of this region is to be chiefly attributed. How would 
he explain, then, the undoubted salubrity of the bottom lands in 
Louisiana, which are lower than those of the Mississippi, exposed 
to a more southern sun, more swampy, and which were origi- 
nally much more frequently flooded, but having been dyked and 
" leveed," are now inhabited by a white population of several 
hundred thousand. I will refer to the evidence of on expert : — 

" Heat, moiBttue, animal and vegetable matter, are said tfl lie tlie ele- 
ments which produce the dieeasea o{ the South, and yet the testimony in 
proof of tlie health of the bunks of the lower portion of the Mississippi 
river ia too strong to he dunbted. Here is a perfectly ilat aUuvial country, 
ooveriiig several hundred miles, interspersed with interminahie lakes, 
lagunes, and jungles, and still we are informed hj Dr. Ciuiwright, one of 
the most acule o])SBrveP3 of the day, that tliis comitry is exempt from mias- 
matic disorders, and is extremely healthy. His aascrtion has been con- 
firmed f me hy hmidreda of witnesses ; and we know, from oar own obser- 
vation, that the population presents a robust and healthy appearance." 
(Statistics ate given to prove a greater average length of life for the white 
race in the South than in the Nortii.)— Essiv on the Vall-e of Life ik 
THE SocTH, by Dr. J, 0. Nott, of Alabama. 

To the same effect is tho testimony of a far more trust- 
worthy scientific ohserver, Daiby, tho surveyor and geographer 
of Louisiana : — 

" Between tlie 9Ui of July, 180S, io tlie 7th of May, 1815, incredible sa 
it may appear to many persons, I actually travelled [in, Sontliera Alabama, 
Miaaisappi, Louiaana, and, what ia now, Texas] twenty thousand miles, 
mostly on foot. During the whole of tliis period, I was not confined one 
month, put all my indispositions t^igether, and not one moment liy any 
makdy attribntable to climate. I have slept in tlie open air for weeks 
together, in the hottest summer nights, and endmed this mode of life iu 
tlie most matt«d woods, perhapa, in the world. During my survey of the 
Subino river, myself, aud the men tkut attended me, existei!, for acvei'ol 
weeka, on fiesh and fish, without bread or salt, and witlioul, aiukness of 
any kind. That nine-tentha of the distenipecs of warm climate may be 
guaidod against, I do not harbour a single doubt 

VOL. TI. S 
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" If olimRte operates eilenaively upon the actions of hiimaD beings, it !s 
privioipaUy their amuscnienln tliut me regulated by pioximity to tbe 
tropiUB. Dauciiig mlgLt lie culli^il the pi'iiieipal amusement of tiotti eexea, 
in LaiiL^na. Belioldiiig tlie airy sweep of a Creole danue, tlie lengih of 
Ume that an assembly will preserve in tiiB sport, at any season, of tlie 
year, cold or wacro, indolence wonld bo tbe last charge that candour 
could lodge against such a people,"* 

" Copying from Montesquieu," elsewhere says Mr. Darby, 
himself a slaveholder, " climate has been called upon to account 
for steins on tlie human character, imprinted by the hand of 
pohtical mistate, No country where Negro Slavery ia esta- 
blished but must have parts in the wounds committed on 
nature and justice," 

The una«climated whites on the sea coast and on the liver 
and hayoK banks of the low country, between which and the 
sea coaat there is much inter-commnnication, unquestionably 
suffer much from certain epidemic, contagious, and infectious 
pestilences. This, however, only renders tbe fact that dense 
settlementa of whites have been firmly established upon them, 
and that they are remarltably exempt firom miasmatje disease, 
one of more value in evidence of the prafiticabilitj of wliite 
occupation of the upper bottom lands. There are grounds for 
doubting the common opinion tliat the negroes at the South 
suffer less from local causes of disease than whites. (See 

* A wriiei' in "Household Words," apeoklng of Ihe " populm- fallacy tlmta maa 
laniiot Jo a liard day's work in the climate of India," saya: — 

"i have seen as hni-d WDik, leal bono and muscle woik, done ty citiaena of the 
Cnite,l Kingdom in the Eiast, as was ever achieved in the cold West, and all upon 
rice and curry — not entry and rice — in which the rice has fmmed the reai meal, 
and the curry has rowely helped to ^ve it a relish, as s sort of substantial Kitch- 
ener's zest, or HaiTey's sauce. I hare seen, likewise, Mouimen, Mslabai-s, and 
others of (he Indian labouring classes, perform a day's woit that would tetrily a 
London poitffl-, or eoul-whipper, or a countiy navvy, or ploughman ; and under 

tlun shoes, witlioiit litcially d:ini;ing with piiiii, as I have dune niiuiy a ilaj, witiim 
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" Sealjoard Slave States," p. 647.) They may be less subject 
to epidemic and infectious diseases, and yet be more liable to 
other fetal disorder, due to such inflneacea, than whites. 
The woi^t climate for unaeclimated whites of any town in the 
United States is that of Charleston. (This, together with 
the whole of the rice coast, is clearly exceptional in respect 
of salubrity for whites.) It happens fortunately that 
the most trustworthy and complete Tital statistics of the 
South are those of Charleston. Dr. Nott, commenting upon 
these, says that the average mortality, during sis years, has 
been, of blacts alone, one in forty-four ; of whites alone, one 
in fifty-eight. " This mortality" headde, " is perhaps not an 
unfa ir test, as the population during the last six years has 
been nndistnrbed by emigration, and acclimated in greater 
proportion than at any previous period," If the comparison 
had been made between native negi'oes and native or accli- 
mated whites alone, it woidd doubtless show the climate to be 
still more an&vourable to negroes.* 

Upon the very district to which Mr. Eussell refers, as offer- 
ing an extreme case, I quote the testimony of a Mississippi 
statistician : — 

"The cotton-plaDters, aeserting the rolling land, ate fast pouting in 
iipou the 'awftmp.' Indeed, the ijnpressioa of the sidiliness of tlie South 

• Dr. Barton, of Kew Orleans, in a pper read liefora the Arademy of Science 
ofthat oty, says: "The class of diseases most ftlal in the South are mainly of a 
'preeetUible nature,' and emtracea fevers and intestinal diseases, and depends 
mostly on condiUons under the control of man, as drainage, the remoyal of foi'est 
growth— of personal exposure and private hygiene. The climate further noi th is 
loo rigid the greater part of the j-ear for personal enposure to the open air, so 
efsential to the enjoyment of henUli, and when the eitreroes are great and rapid, 
another class of moladlea pi-edominate— the pulmonaiy, as well as othera arising 
irom crowding, defective ventilatjon and filili—ej acting p'erentive nienaures 
from the public authorities with as much uigency as the woist fevei-s of the 
South." 

8 2 
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generally has been rapidly Iteing ground [i. e. among tlie ■wliitea of the 
Sonili] for some yiiara bauk, and that bleeaiiig [health] is now Bought with 
as mach ooufidence on the swamp lands of the Yazoo and the Slisaissijipi 
as among the hills and plains of Carolina and Virginia." — (De Bow's 
" EeBonicea," vol. iL, p. 43.) 

Dr. Barton Bays : — 

" In another place I have shown that the direct temperatnie of the snn 
is not near bo great in the South (duiing the summer) as it is at the 
North. I sliall recur to this hereafter. In fact, the climate is much more 
endurable, all the year raund. with our i-efreshing breezoa, and pattienlarly 
in some of the more elevated parts of it; or within one handred miles of 
the coast, both in and out of doora, at the South tlian at t!ie North, 
which shows most conspicuously the folly of the annual summer migra- 
tions, to pursue an imaginary mildness of temperature, wliich is left at 

Mr. Eitssell assumes that skve kbotir tends, as a matter of 
comee, to the formation of large plantations, and that free 
labonr can only be applied to agricnltural operations of a 
limited seope. Of alayes, he says : " Their nnmbers admit of 
that organization and division of labonr which renders slavery 
BO serviceable in the cultrae of cotton." I find no reason given 
for this assertion, except that he did not himself see any large 
agricultural enterprises conducted with free labour, while he 
did see many plantations of fifty to one Isimdred slave hands. 
The explanation, in my judgment, is tliat the cultiyation of 
the crops generally grown in the Free States has hitherto been 
moat profitable when conducted on the " small holding" 
system ;* the cultivation of cotton is, as a general rule, more 
profitable upon the " large holding" system.f Undoubtedly 
there is a point below which it becomes disadvantageous to 

* Indian com has Ikcq coDsidei-ed na eiception, aod thei-e are piobalily larger 
Goni fields in Imliana tluui cotton RMi in Mississippi. 

f I belisve tliat plantations or agricultural o]*rationa devoted to a single crop 
are, as a geoeral i-ule, profitable in pi-oportion to their size in ths Vne States, 
unless, indeed, the market is a small one and easily overstocked, which is never the 
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reduce the fai-m in the Froe States, and this varies -with local 
circumstances. There is equally a limit beyond which it ia 
acknowledged to he impi-ofitahle to enlarge the body of slaves 
engaged in cotton cultivation under one bead. If cotton were 
ia he cultivated by free lahonr, it ia probable that this number 
■would be somewhat reduced, I have no doubt that the num- 
bei- of men on each plantation, in any ease, would, on an ave- 
rage, much nearer approach that which would be most econo- 
mical, in a free-labour cotton-growing country than in a 
country on which the whole dependence of each proprietor 
was on slaves. Is not this conclusion irresistible when we con- 
sider that the planter, if he needs an additional slave hand to 
those he possesses, even if temporarily, for harvesting his crop, 
must, in moat cases, employ at least a thousand dollars of 
capital to obtain it ? 

MJr. Eusael! has himself observed that — 

"TljB quantity of cotton which can be produced on a [slave-worked] 
plantation ia limited Ijy the number of lianda it can tarn into tlie field 
during tiie picking or haivesting of the crop. Like Bome other agiicul- 
tnral opeiations, this is a. dtnpic one, thougli it does not admit of being 
dona by machinery, es a cetlain amount of intelligence must direct the 

The same is true of a wheat farm, except that much more 
can be done by machinery, and consequently the extraordinary 
demand for labour at the wheat harvest is much less than it is 
on a cotton plantation. I have several times been on the 
Mississippi plantation during picking time, and have seen how 
everything black, with hands, was then pressed into severe 
service ; but, after all, I have often seen negroes breaking down, 
in preparation for re-ploaghing the ground for the nest crop, 
acres of cotton plants, upon which what appeared to me to be a 
tolerable crop of wool still hung, because it bad been impossible 
to pick it. I hare seen what was confessed to be many hun- 
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dred dollars' worth of cotton thiia wasted on a single Eed- 
Eiver plantation. I much doubt if the harvest demand of the 
principal cotton districts of Mississippi adds five per cent, to 
their field-hand force. In Ohio, there is a far larger popula- 
tion ordinarily engaged in other pursuits which responds to 
the harvest demand. A temporary increase of the number of 
agricnltural labourers thus occurs of not less than forty per 
cent, during the most critical period. 

An analogous case is that of the vintage in the wine dietricta 
of France. In some of these the " small holding" or ^reelle- 
menf system is carried to an unfortunate extreme under the 
influence of what are, perhaps, injudicious lavrs. The parcels 
of land are much smaller, on an average, than the smallest 
class of larms ordinarily cultivated by free labour in the 
"United States. But can any one suppose that if the slave 
labour system, as it exists in the United States, prevailed in 
those districts, that is to say, if the proprietors depended solely 
on themselves, their fiimihea, and their regular servants, as 
those of Mississippi must, at the picking time, there would 
not be a disastiora falling off in the commerce of tliose 
districts ? Substitute the French system, unfortunate as in 
some respects it is, for the Mississippi system in cotton grow- 
ing, and who will doubt tliat the cotton supply of the United 
Stat^ would be greatly increased ? 

Hop picking and cotton picking are very similai- opei-ations. 
The former is tlie move laborious, and requires the greater 
siill. What would the plantera of Kent do if they had no 
one but their regular labourers to call upon at their harvest 
season ? 

I observed this advantage of the free labour system exempli- 
fied in Western Texas, the cotton fields in the vicinity of tlie 
German village of New Braunfels having been picked, when I 
saw tliem, far closer than any I Irnd before seen, in faet, per- 
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fecUy clean, having been uniloul teJl gleaned by the poor 
emigrants. I was told that some mechanics made more in a 
day, by going into the field of a slaveo v er a d j ckm^ aide by 
side with his slaves, being pa \ by mei uie th^ tl ey could 
earn at their regular work in a Tveek The le ee of intelli- 
gence and of practice required to p k to ad t ^e was found 
to be very slight, less, very m h than n any s le opera- 
tion of wheat harvesters. One wo nan a- j o nted out to me 
■who had, in the first year ele had e er see a tton field, 
picked more cotton in a day than any alave m the county. 

I am reminded, as this page is about to be stereotyped, by 
observing the letter of a cotton planter in the New Orleans 
Price Current, of another disadvantage for cotton production, 
of slave labour, or rather of the system which slavery induces. 
In my volume on Texas, I stated that I was informed by a 
merchant that the cotton picked by the free labour of the 
Germans was worth from one to two cents a pound more than 
that picked by slaves in the same township, by reason of its 
greater cleanliness. From the letter referred to, I make the 
following extracts : — 

" De»r Sib ; * * • There are probably no set of mon. engaged in 
any bu^iieea of life vho iake ns little pains and uai'e ki inform tliuinEtlVL-a 
vith regsxd to tlie character and quality of tlicir m&rketable prwluce as 
tho cotton-planter. Not one in a tlioasand knows, nor cares to know, 
wliether Oie cotton he aeiids to mtiket ia ordinaiy, good orilinary, or 
middling. Not one in a liundrcd spends one hour of cacli djiy at bis gin 
in ginning season ; never sees the cotton alter it ia gatliered, unlesB be 
liappena to ride near the scaffold and loolis from a, tlistanco of a limidred 
yards, and declares tlve specimen very wliite and clean, when, peihapa, it, 
on the oontrajT, may be -y 1" f^ d du-ty • 

" 1 havj often seen tb b d {1 iah nap kinu cotton tl ks 
that would bardly bold talk tl y w so to 1 full of hoi tl e 

daoke drt^giiig on tho g 1 d g th p pounds of dirt at e y 

few steps. The baakets, to w tl re ly y bottoms r m 

havii^ been literally w t th cutt iy g tlie ground lid 

some overseers do nut t b d SI 1 1 pty tbcir cotton on the 
Srouud ivheii their sa k f 11 I II y distance f n tl ir 
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tcsketa. When liiis cotton is takeii ap, some dii-t muat neoasisarilf ooma 
with it. Wken gathciing in wet weatlier, ilie huada get into theii' basliefs 
with muddy feet, and tlius foas in some pounds of dirt, in tiiis way making 
their task easier. Tlieee things ate never, or j'arely, seen by the proprietor ; 
aiid, consequently, nhen liis merchant writes him thnt his cotton is a UiUe 
dusty, lie saya liow can it be ? you are aurcly mistaken. 

"Now, sir, for all this tliere is one simple, pliiin remedy ; let the planter 
spend his time in ginning season at his gin ; let him see every load of 
cotton aa it comes from the field and before it goes through tLe gin. But, 
says tlio miin of Icisni'e, the gin is a dirty, dufity place. Yes, sir, and 
always will ba so, until you remedy the evil by staying there yourself. 
You say your overaeer is hireil to do this dirly work. Yoar ovefKer is 
after qitunlity, »iV, and On more extra toeiglii he geti in yoiir cotton, the mor ■ 
hates he wiU Iiave to hrag of havhi^ made at the end of Ike year. Doa't Inisi 
Mm of Wte jji'n. • * * 

"ProbaJiiyhe has a conditional contract with hia employer: gels to 
nuisiy ddOari) for all lie makes over a eertain number of baleK; thus liamng 
enery {•ndaceme'id to put up as maeli leaf and dirt, or, if lie is one of the 
dishonest kind,hB may add at(mea,iftlteyBho^dabotmd in the imglPmarhood. 
"Wliy will not the ootlon-pl^ter take pride in his own production? 
The raeichaiit prides himself on hia wares ; the meohanio on the work of 
his hands. All seem to pride themselves on the resalt of tlieir labour 
except the eotlon-planter." • • • 

It cannot be admitted that the absenuo in the Free States 
of tliat organizatioD and diyiaion of labour in agriculture 
which is found on a large slave-worked plantation is a neces- 
sity attending the uee of Iree labour. Why should it be any 
more impoaaihle to employ an army of free lahouiera in 
moving the ground with an agriculfcurai design than with the 
intention of constructing a canal or a road, if it were profit- 
able to so employ the neesasary capital ? A railroad con- 
tractor m one of Uie he«t u)tton distnct. of the United btate'i 
told me that bavms; begun hia woik with negioci he was 
substituting Irish and Cr<.rmau iabomera foi them m rafidly 
as posa hie with gieat advant'vge {and thig near midsummer^ 
But if I weie convinced With Mi ItubSHli upon Uiib piint I 
should stll be inLlnied to think thi the ad-iinta^e^ -wl uh 
are posw^^t 1 in a he 1 bDk tdte vj l. tt^ o^ allj bj tit' 
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great hop-planters at picking time and the pdiis jiroprielaires 
at vmtage, which are also foimd in oar own new States by the 
■wheat fiirmer, and which are not foond under ihe present 
system anywhere at the South, for cotton picking, would of 
themselves he sufficient to turn the scale in fevonr of the free- 
labour cotton grower. 

The error of the assumption by Mr. Russell, that large 
gangs of unwilling labourers aro essential or important to 
cotton production in the United States, is, I trust, apparent. 
And as to the more common and popular opinion, that the 
necessary labour of cotton tillage is too severe for white men 
in the cotton-growing climate, I repeat that I do not find 
the slightest weight of fact to. sustain it. The necessary 
labour and causes of fatigue and vital exhaustion attending 
any part, or all, of the process of cotton culture does not 
compare with that of our July harvesting ; it is not gi-eater 
than attends the cultivation of Indian com in the usual New 
England method. I have seen a weakly white woman the 
worse for her labour in the cotton field, but never a white 
man, and I have seen hundreds of them at work in cotton 
fields under the most unfavourable circumstances, miserable, 
dispirited wretches, and of weak muscle, suleisting mainly, 
as they do, on com bread. Mr. De Bow estimates one hun- 
dred thousand white men now engaged in the cultivation of 
cotton, being one ninth of the whole cotton force (numeri- 
cally) of the country.* I have juat Been a commercial 
letter from San Antonio, which estimates that the handful of 
Germans in "Western Texas will send ten thousand bales of 
cotton, the production of their own labour, to market this season. 
If it should prove to be but half this, it must be considered 
a liberal contribution to the needed supply of the year, by 

%'oi. i., p. 175, " Resources." 
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those who, follonring Mr. Eussell, have considered Western 
Texas out of the true cotton region, and taking the truth 
of the common planters' assertion for granted, have thought 
Afeicane, working under physical compiilsion, the only means 
of meeting the demand which coald be looked to in the future 
of the United States. 

It would not surprise me to learn that the cultivation of 
cotton by the German settlers in Tesas had not, after all, 
heen aa profitable as its caltivation by the planters employing 
slaves in the vicinity, I should attribute the superior profits 
of the planter, if any there be, however, not to the fitness 
of the climate for negro labour, and its unfitness for white 
labour, hut to the fact that his expenses for fencing, on ac- 
coimt of his larger fields and larger estate, are several hun- 
dred per cent, less than those of the farmer ; to the hci that 
his expenses for tillage, having mules and ploughs and other 
inatrmnents to use at the opportune moment, are less than 
those of the fermer, who, in many cases, cannot aSbi-d to 
own a single team ; to the fact that he has, firom experience, 
a better knowledge of the most successful method of culti- 
vation ; to the fact that he has a gin and a press of his own 
in the midst of his cotton fields, to which he can carry his 
wool at one transfer from the picking ; by which he can put 
it in order for market expeditiously, and at an expense much 
below that iaUing upon the farmer, who must first store his 
wool, then send it to the planter's gin aad press and have 
it prepared at the planter's convenience, paying, perhaps, 
exorbitantly therefor ; and, finally, to the fiict that the 
planter deals directly with the exporter, while the farmer, 
the whole profit of whose crop would not pay his espenses in 
a journey to the coast, must transfer his bale or two to the 
exporter through two or three middle-men, carrying it one 
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bale at a time, to the local purchaser. Merchants will never 
give as good prices foe amall lots as for large. There are 
reasons for this which I need not now explain. I consider, 
in short, that the disadvantages of the farmer in growing 
cotton are of the same nature as I have before explained 
with those which long ago made fire-wood of hand-looms, 
and paupers of those who could he nothing else but hand- 
loom weavers, in Massachusetts. Exactly how much is 
gained by the apphcation of labour with the advantage of 
capital and combination of numhers over its isolated applica- 
tion as directed by individuals without capital in a slavehold- 
ing region, I eaimot estimate, but no one will doubt that it 
is considerable. Nevertheless, in all the cotton climate of the 
United States, if a white farmer has made money without 
slaves, it will he found that it has been, in most cases, 
obtained escltisively from the sale of cotton. If cotton is 
a plant the cultivation of which by free or white labour is 
"" ' difficult, how is it that, with the additional em- 
i arising from a lack of capital, his gains are 
almost exclusively derived from his cotton crop ? 

But I may be asked, if combination is what is needed to 
make cotton a source of more general prosperity at the South 
why is there no such thing as a joint-stock cotton plantatic n 
in Mississippi, as there are joint-stock cotton mills m Maa^a 
chuaetts, the stock in which is in large part owned by thoie 
employed in them ? I ask, in reply, how is it that the cr ni 
mon way of obtaining breadstuffe in Northern Alabama i^ to 
sow three pecks of seed wheat on hard stubble i^ound ploue;h 
it under with unbroken bullocks, led with a rcpe ^nd a 1 ui! 
tongue plough, and finally to gamer rarely so much as six 
bushels from an acre ? How is it that while in Ohio the spin 
ning-wheel and hand-loom are curiosities, and homespun 
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would be a conspicuous and noticeable material of clothing, 
half the whito population of Mississippi still dress in home- 
spun, and at every second house the wheel and loom are 
found in operation? The same inflaences which condemn 
the majority of free labourers in Alabama to band-looms, 
homespun, and three hundred pounds of wheat to the acre, 
as the limit of production, also condemn them to isolated 
kbom-, poor soil, poor tools, bad management, "bad luck," 
email crops, and small profits in cotton culture. 

The following passages from a letter published in the 
New York Times present convincing evidence tliat it is 
no peculiarity of the Western Texas chmate, but only the 
exceptional social condition mth which its people are 
fevoured, that enables free white labour to he employed in 
increasing the cotton production of the country. I have 
ascertained that the author of the letter is known to the 
editor of the Times, and is esteemed a gentleman of veracity 
and trustworthy judgment. 

"I am woll aoquwiitedwitli BttBternMiaaisBippi.ajuth of Monroe oountf, 
and there are fow aettlemente where m; name or face ja unknown iu the 
fallowing counties, over tlio greater part of which I have ridden on horae- 
baek, to wit: Lonndos, Oktjbleha, Ohootaw, Carroll, Attalla, Winston, 
Noxnbec, Kemper, Nashobn, Leake, Scott, Newton, Lauderdale, Clarke, 
Smitli, and Jusper. After four years' travel through il^ese coantieE, 
Irniisacting busineas with great aambers of their inhabitants, stopping at 
their housea, oonversang mnoli with thera, aoH viewii^ thoii- mode of 
living, I unhesitating!; answer tbat white men can aud do labour in tlio 
cotton field, fmm Christmas to Ohristmaa following ; and tliat there, as 
elsewhere, prudence, induBlry, and enei^ find thdt univetBal reward : 
aiiccesa and wealth. 

" In the counties of Oboctaw, Winston, Nasboba, Newhin, and Smith, 
there are yery few large plantations ; moat of those having slaves holding 
but two or tliree, while those who own none are in the majority; yet these 
are all cotton-growing countiea, and the etaple of their cotton, poor ai 
that lan<ls are. ia equal to tlie average sold in the Mobile mfttket. 
Where the young farmer is cntorpriMng and go-ahead, bis cotton is osiiallj 
eupcriov. • • » 
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" The nch lantla wliere whiia libonr eiea in email nvnaberB, might Ijo 
profitable me eiiliKr in the lianda of large planters, or too henvily 
timbered for a. siiigle nmii The only Uiing now preveuling any pm r 
white man m the Sonth trom gaming a feir competence and OTen 
attaining wealth is his own loznioos shiltitssness and ignorance tur 
the small plaiittrs in the coonlits I have mentioned are depki ibly 
ignoi'ftnt " • • 

'There is one case I remember winch la ia the point the man livLS m 
Choctavr county and v,tia bom in (jteorgm He does not own a negro bnt 
has two boya, one aixteen, the other twelve. With the asdetanee of these 
boys, and the most imperfect agricultural implements, he made twenty-two 
boles of cotton, year before last, plenty of corn, and safficient small giiiiii 
for himaelf and fiimily, although the Bcason was mote than ordinarily bud 
in his neighbourhood, while many of his neighbours, with five or sis 
slaves, did not exceed him, and some made even leas. He went on to his 
place without t«n dollars iu hia pocket, gave his notea for eight hundred 
dollars, payable in one, two, and three years' time, with interest at six per 
cent, per annum, iind the ensuing year he pm'chased another one hundred 
and sixty acres for seven hundred and fifty dollars, also on time. This 
man is, however, far more intelligent and progressive in &rming than 
those about him ; he does not plant as did his grandfather, because his 
fether did so, but endeavours to improve, and is willing lo try an experi- 
ment occasioiially. 

" In my own county, in Alabama, there is a woman whose husband died 
shortly after the crop was planted, leaving her without a single servant, 
and no assistance except from a little son of twelve years of age ; yet slie 
went into the field, ploi^hed and picked her cotton, prepared her ground 
for the coining crop, and ndsed a second crop thereon. 

My conclusioB, ircaa the Tarious evidences to ■which I have 
referred, miKt be a widely different one from Mr. Eussell's, 
from that which is generally thought to prevail with our leading 
capitalists, merchants, and manufEuiturers, and from that which 
seema to have been accepted by the Cotton Supply A^ocia- 
tiona ot Liverpool and Manchester. It is this : that there is 
no physical obstacle in the way of our country's supplying ten 
bales of cotton where it now does one. All that is neeessaiy 
for this purpose is to direct to the cotton-producing region 
an adeijuate number of labourers, either black or white, or 
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both. Ilo amalgamation, no association ou equality, no vio- 
lent disraption of present relations is neeeasaiy. It is not even 
requisite that both black and wliite should work in the cotton 
lields. It is necessary that there should he more objects of in- 
dustry, more varied enterprise, more general intelligence among 
the people, and especially that they should become, or should 
draire to become, richer, more comfortable, thaa they are. 

The simple truth is, that even if we view iu the brightest 
light of Fourth of July patriotism, the character of the whites 
of the cotton-producing region, and the condition of the 
slaves, we cannot help seeing that, commercially speaking, 
they are but in a very small part a civilized people. Un- 
douhtedly a large number of merchants have had, at times, a 
profitable business in supplying civilized luxuries and con- 
veniences to the South. The same is true of Mexico, of 
Tnrkey, of Egypt, and of Russia. Silk, cloth, and calico, 
shoes, gloves, and gold watches, were sold m some quantity 
in Caiifomia, before its golden coffers were forcibly opened 
ten years ago. The Southern supply to commerce and the 
Southern demand of commerce is no more what it should be, 
comparing the resource of the South with those of other 
lands occupied by an active civilized community, than is 
that of any half-civihzed community, than was that of Cali- 
fornia. Give the South a people moderately close settled, 
moderately well-informed, moderately ambitious, and mode- 
rately industrious, somewhat approaching that o£ Ohio, for 
instance, and what a business it would have ! Twenty double- 
track railroads from the Gul£ to the lakes, and twenty lines of 
ocean steamers, would not sufficiently meet its requirements. 
"Who doubts, let him study the present business of Ohio, and 
ask upon what, in the natural resources of Ohio, or its position, 
could, forty years ago, a prediction of its present wealth and 
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8 have been made, of its present supply and its present 
demand have been made, which would compare in value with 
the commercial resoiuces and advantages of position possessed 
to-^y by any one of the Western cotton States ?* 

* Some one am render a service to civilization bypublishmg pi-ecisely what 
feudal lights, so called, were abolished in large parts of Germany and Hungary in 
18*8, and what results to the commerce of Ihe districts affected the greater 
fi-eedom and impulse to indnstry arising therefrom has tiad. If I am rightly 
informed, trade, in many cases, both eiport and import, has already much more 
than quadrupled in Talue, flioufands of peasants now demanding numerous articles 
and being able to pay for tliem, which brfore only a few scoM or hunditd pro- 
prietors were expected to buy 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

THE OONDmOK AND CHiBACTBtt OP THE PRIVILEGED CLASSES 
OF THE SOUTH. 

Since the gro^b of the cotton demancl has doubled, the value 
of slave labour, and with it the pecuniary iaducement to pre- 
vent negroes from taMng care of themselvi^, hypotheses and 
easy methods for justifying the everlasting perpetuation of 
slavery have been multiplied, I have not often conversed 
with a planter about the condition of the slaves, that he did 
not soon make it evident, that a number of these were on 
service in his own mind, iiMvely falhng back from one to 
another, if a few inquuies about matters of fact were ad- 
dressed him without obvious argumentative purpose. The 
beneficence of slavery ia commonly nrged by an exposition 
not only of the diet, and the dwellings, and the jollity, and 
the devotional eloquence of the negroes, but also by demon- 
strationa of the high mental attainments to which individuals 
are already found to be amving. Thus, there is always at 
hand, some negro mathematician, who is not merely held to 
be &.r in advance of tlie native Africans, but who beats most 
white men in his quickness and accuracy in calculation, and 
who is at the same time considered to be so thoroughly trust- 
worthy, that he is constantly employed by his master as an 
accountant and coUceting agent ; or some negro whose repu- 
tation for ingenuity and skill in the management and repair 
of engines, sugar-miils, cotton-presses, or other machinery, 
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IS 6o\\(ll estxbbsTied tliit hv. sei^icfsaie moic luglily valued, 
thioughoufc 0, considerable diafciict, thdn any winte man's; 
(H some negio who ie<illy niani.f:;es his owner's plantation, 
iiiH agncultuidl judgmtait being defeneil to, ah supenor to 
that of any overseec or planter m the conntj Scarcely a 
I kntj,tioii did I visit on which some sucli lepiesentative black 
min was not acknowledged and made a matter of boasting 
b> the owner, who, calling attention peihaps to the expression 
of intelligence and mien of self-confidence whicli distinguished 
his premium specimen, would cheerfully give me a history of 
the known special circumstances, practically constituting a 
special mental feeding, by which the phenomenon was to be 
explained. Tet it might happen that the same planter would 
presently ask, pointing to the brtvte-like eonntenance of a 
moping field-hand, what good would freedom be to such a 
creature? And this would be one who had been provided 
from childhood with food, and shelter, and clothing, with as 
little consideration of his own therefor as for the air he 
breathed ; who had not been allowed to determine for himself 
with whom he should associate ; with what tools and to what 
purpose he should labour ; who had had no care on account 
of his children ; who had no need to provide for old age ; who 
had never had need to connt five-and-twenty ; the highest 
demand upon whose faculties bad been to discriminate be- 
tween cotton and crop-grass, and to strike one with a hoe 
without hitting the other; to whose inteUigence, though 
living in a civilized land, the pen and the press, the mail and 
the telegraph, had contributed nothing ; who had no school- 
ing as a boy ; no higher duty as a man tlwi to pick a given 
quantity of cotton between dawn and dark ; and of whom, 
under this training and these confmemenis, it might well be 
wondered that he was found able to understand and to s] 
language of human intelligence any more than a horse, 
vol-. It. T 
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Again, one would assure me that lie had witnessed in his 
own time an obyions advance in tJie quality of the slaves 
generally; they were more active, less stupid, employed a 
larger and more exact vocabulary, and were less superetitious, 
obstinate, and peiTeree in their habits of mind than when he 
was himself a boy ; hut I had only to presume that, with this 
rapid improvement, the negroes would soon be safely allowed 
to tate some step toward freedom, to be' assured with much 
more apparent confidence than before, that in the special 
quality which originally made the negro a slave, there had 
been no gain ; that indeed it was constantly becoming more 
evident that he was naturally too deficient in forecasting 
capacity to be able to learn how to take civilized care of 
himself. 

As a rule, when the beneficence of slavery is argued by 
Southerners, an advancing intellectnal as well as moral con- 
dition o£ the mass of negroes k assmued, and the high attain- 
ments of individuals aie pointed to as evidence of what is to 
I of the mass, if the system is not disturbed, 
t that any modification of the system would enlarge its 
beneficence, however, and an exception to the general rule, as 
regards the single quality of providence, is at once alleged, 
and m such a manner, that one cannot but get the impression 
that, in this quality, the negro is believed to be retrograding 
as surely aa he is advancing in everything else ; and thia is 
one method by which the unconditional perpetuation of the 
system, as it is, is justified. Such a justification must of 
course involve the supposition that in the tenth generation of 
an unremitted timning, discipline, education, and custom in 
abject dependence upon a volantary provision by others, for 
eveiy vrish of which the gratification is permitted, wliite men 
would he able, aa a role, to gain in the quahty of providence 
and capacity for independent self-support. 
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As to the real state of the case, I find, in my own obser- 
vation, no reason for doubting, what must be expected of 
thcBe interested, that the general improvement of the slave is 
usually somewhat overrated, and hie forecasting ability under- 
rated. Measures intended to prevent a man from following 
his natural inclinations ofben have the effect of stimulating 
those indinationa ; and I believe that the system which ia 
designed not merely to relieve the negro from having any 
care for himself, but, as fer as practicable, to forcibly prevent 
him from taking care of himseK, in many particulars to 
which he has more or tes instinctive inclination, instead of 
gradually suppressing this inclination, to some extent stimu- 
lates it, so that the Soutliem negix) of to-day, however 
depraved in his desires, and however badly instructed, is 
really a man of more cunning, shrewdness, reticence, and 
persistence, in what he does undertake for himself, than his 
fether was. The healthful use of these qualities (which 
would constitute providence) is, however, in general, success- 
fully opposed by slavery, and, as far as the slave is concerned,- 
nothing worse than this can bo said of the system. 

Admitting that, in this view, slavery is not beneficent, or 
is no longer beneficent, or can be hut far a time benohcont to 
the slavo, the present attitude of the bouth stJl fan It, a mode 
of justification with many minds, m the broid abseition that 
the negro is not of the nature of mmhnd, theietoie cannot be 
a subject of inhumanitj'. This, ot tcui"^ sweeps the field, if 
it does anything : thus (from the D ij Book}— 

" The wide-spread delusion that Southern inatitutions ate en evil, and 
their extonsioa dangerous— the notion bo prevalent at tlie North tliat tliere 
is a real anti^onism, or that tlie system of the South is hostile to Northern 
intereata; the weakened union sentiment, and the utter debauohment, the 
absolute traitoriam of a portion of the Northern people, not only to the 
Union, hut to Demooratio institniions, and to the cause of civUiaation on 
this continent ; all these, with the minor and ciost innumerable Biis(?lii"fs 
T 2 
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that this mighty world-nide impoature has migendered or drags in its 
midat, rest npon tlie dogma, the single assumption, the sole elementaiy 
iuundation falsehood, tliat a negro is a black man," 

This bold ground is not aa often taken at the South as by 
desperate bidders for Southern confidence among oureelves. 
I have heard Christian meu, howoTer, when pushed for a 
juBtifieation of the sealing up of the printed Bible, of the legal 
disregard of marriage, of giving power to rascally tvadei^ to 
forcibly eeparate femiliee, and so on, refer to it as a hypothesis 
not at all to be scouted under such circumstances. Yet, aa 
they did so, there stood behind their chairSj slaves, in whose 
veins ran more Anglo-Sasod blood than of any African race's 
blood, and among their other slaves, it is probable there were 
many descendants of Nubians, Moors, Egyptians, and Indians, 
all interbred with white and true negro tribes, so that it 
would be doubtful if there remained one single absolutely pure 
negro, to which animal alone their argument would strictly 
apply. If the right or expediency of denying the means of 
preparing themselves for freedom to these beings could even 
be held to be coexistent with the evident preponderance in 
them of certain quahties of form, colour, etc., the number of 
those who are held unjustly or inexpediently in the bonds of 
a perpetual slavery is already quite large in the South, and is 
gradually but surely increasing- — is increasing much move 
rapidly than are their means of cultivating habits which ai'e 
necessary to be cultivated, before the manliest diild of white 
men is capable of enjoying freedom. 

There axe but two methods of vindicating the habit of de- 
pending on the labour of slaves for the development of wealth 
in the land, which appear to me, on the fiice of them, 
entitled to be treated gravely. One of these, assuming the 
beings held in slavery to be as yet generally incompetent to 
take care of tbemselvos in a civilized manner, and dangerous 
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to the life as well as to the wealth of the civilized people who 
hold tliem in slavery, argues that it is nec^sary for their 
humane maintenance, and to prevent them from acquiring an 
increase of the disposition and strength of mind and will 
which has always heea felt a source of danger to the well- 
being of their masters, that all the prraent laws for theic 
mental repression should be ligidly maintained. It is not to 
be denied, I tlimk that there is some ground for this as- 
sumption, Inaj^much as it is also argued that the same 
necessity reqniies that thebo beings, and with them all these 
laws, should be earned on to territory now fi^ee from them, 
we are called upon to give a sober consideration to the argu- 
ment which IS based upon it. This I shall do in the last 
chapter. The other method to which I refer assumes that by 
having a weU-defined class set apart for drudging and servile 
labour, the remainder of a community may be preserved free 
from the demeaning habits and traits of character which, it m 
alleged, servile and menial obHgations and the necessity of a 
constant devotion to labour are sure to fix upon those who are 
subject to them. Hence a peculiar advantage in morals anil 
in manners is believed to belong to the superior class of a, 
community so divided, I am inclined to think that there i'* 
no metliod of justifying slavery, which is more warmly 
cherished by those interested to maintain it, than this. I am 
sure that there is none which planters are more ready to 
suggest to their guests,* 

• From an " Aldress dh Ciaaatology," before the Academy of 'i tucp, 1>J' Or. 
Barton, of New Orleans-— 

" Tbs iuEtitution of slavny oppmles by coDtrBEt an 1 compansoa it elernte' 
the tone of tlie superior, adds to its I'eBnenicnt, nlluws more C) e to cnltjvate the 
mind, e.ralt$ the standniil id luorala, maunet^ od ntellectuil e dowmenfa; 
operalfls as a safety-valve for the evil disposed leay ng the uppe race purer, 
wliile it really preserves from d^i-adatioti, in the scale ot r. v I zation the inferior, 
which we Bee is th^ uniform destiny when left to themselves. The slaves coiisliluli.- 
essentjally the lowest class, and society is imm«isunibiy benefitlBd by having this 
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No Benaible man among us shuts his eyes to the ignorance, 
meanness, vice, and misery which accompanies our general 
prosperity ; no cla^ of statesmen, no politiciang or dema- 
gogues, no writers deny or ignore it. It is canvassed, pub- 
lished, studied, struggled with, by all honest men, and this not 
in our closets alone, but in our churches, our legislatures, our 
colleges, our newspapers, our families. "We are constantly 
urging, constantly using means for discovering it and setting 
it forth plainly. "We commission able men to make a business 
of bringing it to the light, and we publish the statistics which 
their labours supply as legislative documents to be circu- 



class, which conatitutes the offensiye fungus^fhe gi-eat cancel- of civiliied life— ,T 
i-ast bnrtlien and espense to eveij community, under surveillance and control; 
and not only bo, but under dii-ection as an elticient Agent to promote the geiieial 
nelfare and increase the wealth of the tommuuity. The history of the wuild 
fnrnisheg no institution under similar management, where so much good actually 
results to the governors and the goveined as this in the Southern States of North 
Amerita." 

" It is by the eiisience of slavery, esempting so large a portion of our citizens 
Horn labour, that we have leisure for intellectual pursuits." — Gocentor ILinoitond 
ui South. Literary Mess. 

" Woald yon do a benefit to the horse or the on, liy giving him a cultjyated 
understanding, or fine feelings? So far as Ihe mere labovrer has the pride, the 
liuowledge, or the aspirations of a fi-ee man, he is unfitted for his Mtuation, ami 
must doohly feel its infelidty. If there are Bordid, seiTila, and Inborioos olfices to be 
performed, is it not tetter that there should he soi-did, servile, and laborious beings 
to peiform them?" — Chancellor Soijier; Address to Sovtk Carolina Itistiivte. 

" The relations between the North and the South are very analogous to lliose 
which Euhsist«ii between Greece and the Koman Empire, after the subjugation of 
Achaia by the Consul Mummiua. The dignity and enei'gy of the Roman chaiacter, 
conspicuous in war and in politics, were not easily tamed luid a^usted to tho arts of 
industry and literature. The degenerate and. pliant Greeks, on the eontraiy, ex- 
telled m the handicraft and polite professions. We learn &om the vigoraub 
mvectiva of Javenal, that they were the most useful and capable of serrauts, 
whether as pimps or professors of rhetoric. Obsequious, dexterous, and i-eadj, the 
yfrsatds Gi'eeks raono|xiliied the business of teaching, publishing, and manu- 
faUunog m the Homao Empire — allowing their masteis ample leisure for the 
eon ce of the State, in the Senate or in the field." — iiicftmmui i'njiifrn-. 
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lated at the general expense, in order tliat our miafortune 
may be as well known and as exactly comprehended as 
possible. 

From mucb of all tliis, which so painfully and anxiously 
concerns ns, we are told that the Sonth is free. "We are 
told that what we bewail is seen at the South to be the result 
of a mistaken social system ; that the South escapes that re- 
sult by slavery. We do not deny, we daily acknowledge that 
there axe mistakes in our system ; we endeavour to remedy 
them ; and we not unlrequently have to acknowledge that in 
doing so, we have made some of our bad things worse. Does 
slavery reheve all ? And without compensation ? We often 
find, upon a thorough review, that our expedients, while they 
Lave for a tame seemed to produce very valuable : 
have in fact corrected one evil by creating or i 
another. We have borrowed from Petei- to pay Panl. In 
this way we find investigation and discussion to be constantly 
essential to prevent errors and nrntakes from being exagge- 
rated and persevered in unnecessarily. Thus we — oui' honestly 
hmnane part at least— are ever caUing for facts, ever publish- 
ing, proclaiming, discu^ing the facta of our evil. It is 
only those whose selfish interest is thought by themselves to 
be served by neghgence, who resist investigation and publi- 
cation, who avoid discussion. Thus we come to liabitually 
associate much activity of discussion, much consideration, 
much publication with improvement— oft«n no doubt erro- 
— still it is natural and rational that when we find 
a of facts, no publication, no consideration, where 
we find general consideration and general discussion prae- 
tically 'prevented by a forcible resistance to publication, 
we cannot bnt suspect there is something sadly need- 
ing to be made better. And this last we do find to be 
the case at the South, and with regard to slavery. Why, 
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if tlieir system haa such tangible eyidence of its advan- 
tages within the personal knowledge of any citizen, do they 
oljject to its alleged diaadvantagea being set forth for con- 
sideration, and, if it should happen, discussion ? True, we 
may be wrong, we may be mistaken in supposing that this, 
our constant publication and challenge to discussion is a good 
thing. Perhaps if we were better, we should talk less, know 
leas of what evil remained to be gradually grown out of. It 
might be found that the constant consideration of our evil had 
had a bad effect upon us. But I have not found that the 
people of the South are incHned to shut their eyes, and close 
their ears, and bar their imaginations to the same evil, 
"With the misery which prevails among ns, Sonthemera gene- 
rally appear to be, indeed, more familiar than the most in- 
duatiioua of our home philanthropiate. Great as it is, it ia 
really over-ratimated at the South — over-eatimated in the 
aggregate at least ; for it is perhaps impossible to over- 
estimate the sufferings of individuals. South of Vir^nia, an 
inteUigent man or woman is rarely met who does not main- 
tain, with the utmost apparent confidence, that the people who 
do the work of the North are, on the whole, harder driven, 
worse fed, and more destitute of comfort than are the slaves at 
Ihe South, taking an average of both classes ; and this I heard 
assumed by gentlemen, the yearly cost of maintaining whose 
own slaves, according to their statement to me, would not 
equal the average monthly expenses of an equal number of 
the poorest class of labourers I have ever known at the 
Nortii. I have heard it assumed by planters, who not only did 
not themselves enjoy, but who never imagined or aspired to a 
tithe of the comfort to which most journeymen mechanics 
whom I have known are habituated. I have heard it assumed 
by gentlemen, nine-tenths of whose neighbours for a hundred 
miles around them lived in a manner which, if witnessed at 
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the North, woTild have made thein objects of compassion to 
the majority of our day-laboitfers. 

A gentleman coming ap the Mississippi, just after a recent 
" Southern Commercial Convention " at Memphis, says : 

" For thrcB ciajs I have been sitting at a table three times a day opposite 
four of the fire-eateca. * » * It was evident that they were sincere ; 
lor they declnred to one (mother the belief that Providence was directing 
the South (o recommence the impoibttion of Afiicam. that she might load 
the world to oiTiliaatJon and Christianity through its dependence npou her 
sail for cotton. All their conversation waa consistent with this. They 
believed the Sonth the centre of Christianity and the hope of the world, 
while thsy liad not the slightest doabt that tbe large majority of the 
people of the North were much more to be pitied than Ihcit own negroes. 
Eiolusive of mereliaiits, mauufacturera, lawyers, and politicians, they 
evidently imagined the whole population of the North to be quite similar 
to the poor white population of the Sonth. Yet they Lad travelled in the 
Nortli, it appeai'ed. I could only conclude that their observation of 
northern worting men had been confined to the Irish oparativea of 
some hdf-flnished western railroad, living in temporary shanties along the 

I have even found tliat conservative men, who frankly 
acknowledged the many had effects of slavery, and confessed 
the convietion that the Northern Slave States were ruinfid by 
it ; men who expressed admiration of Cassius Clay's com-se, 
and acknowledged no little sympathy with his vic'^ra, and who 
spoke with more contempt of their own fiinatics than of the 
Abohtionists themselves; that such men were inclined to 
apologize for slavery, and for their own course in acting 
politically for its extension and perpetuation, by assuming 
certain social advantages to exist where it prevailed, " There 
is a higher tone in Southern society than at the North," 
they would say, "which is, no doubt, due to the greater 
leisure which slavery secures to us. There is loss anxiety for 
wealth, eonsec[uently more honesty. This also leads to the 
habit of more generous living and of hospitahty, which is 
BO characteristic of the South." 
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I till nit that there is a type of character resulting in a 
Becondaiy way from slavery, of which Mr. Clay is himself a 
noble example, which attracts admiration and affection in a 
rare manner. I shall explain thia secondary action of slavery 
by-and-by. I have come to the conclusion that whatever may 
be iiie good resulta of slavery in the way I shall then describe, 
this so constantly asserted, so generally conceded, of inducing 
a " higher tone " of breeding, and especially of nouiishing the 
virtue of hospitality, ia chimerical. 

Some reader may at once be inclined to say tliat the South- 
erners whom he has met are unquestionably better bred 
people than are common at the North, and that they state as 
tljeir experience that they do not find that hospitality, that 
honesty, that guilelessness of dealing one with another among 
tlie people of the North, to whicli they are accustomed at 
Lome. It wonld remain a question, whether the Southerners 
whom the reader has met are of a common or an exceptional 
class ; whether it ia to slavery, or to some other circumstance, 
they owe their breeding ; whether this other circnmstance is 
dependent on slavery, or whether it may esist (and, if so, 
whether, when it does exist, it produces the same fniit) quite 
independently of slavery. It cannot be said that there are no 
gentlemen and gentlewomen of first water in free coimtries. 
A comparison, then, must b& a comparison of numbers. I 
shall, by-and-by, offer the reader some assistance in making a 
comparison of this kind. And if, as we hear, free-labour 
society is etill an experiment, and one of the results of tliat 
experiment is to he found in the low condition of portions of 
OUT community, and it ia by comparing this result with the 
condition of the whites of the South that we must judge of 
the success of the experiment ; it may again be a question 
of numbers. As to experience of hospitality, that is not a 
question of quantity or of quality merely. I should wish to 
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osktbe reader's Southern authorities, " Where and with whom 
has your esperieuee heen, North and South ?" And if with 
a similar class and in similar circumstances, I should wish to 
ask further, " What do you mean by hospitality ?" 

I thiTiTt that the error which prevails in the South, with 
regard to the general condition of our working people, ia 
much strengthened by the hat, that a different standard of 
comfort ia used by most persons at the South from that 
known at the North, and that i^ed by Northern writers. 
People at the South are content and happy with a condition 
which few accept at the North unless with great complaint, 
or with expressions of resignation such as are the peculiar 
property of slavea at the South. If, reader, you had been 
travelling all day through a country of the highest agricnl- 
tui-al capability, settled more than twenty years ago, and 
toward nightfell should be advised by a considerate stranger 
to ride five milea further, in order to reaeh the residence of 
Mr. Brown, becai^e Mr. £rown, being a well-to-do man, and 
a right good feUow, had built an uncommonly good house, 
and got it well furnished, had a score of servants, and being 
at a distance from neighbours, was always glad to entertain 
a respectable stranger— after hearing this, as you continued 
your ride somewhat impatiently in tlie evening chiU, what 
consolations would your imagination find in the prospect 
before you? My New England and New York experience 
would not forbid the hope of a private room, where I could, 
in the first place, wash off the dust of the road, and .make 
some change of clothing before being admitted to a family 
apartment. This family room would he curtained and car- 
peted, and glowing softly with the light of sperm candles or 
a shaded lamp. When I entered it, I could expect that a 
couch or an arm-chair, and a fragrant cup of tea, with refined 
bread of wheaten flour, leavened, 
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would be oflered me, I should think it likely that I could 
then have the snatch of Tanuhauser or Trovatore, which had 
been running faintily in my head all day, fingered clearly out 
to my entire gatis&ction upon a pianoforte. I should thon 
look with perfect confidence to feeing ahle to refer to Shake- 
speare, or Longfellow, or Dickens, if anything I had seen or 
thought during the day had liaply led me to wish to do so, 
I should expect, as a matter of course, a clean, sweot bed, 
where I could sleep alone and undisturbed, until possibly in 
the morning a jug of hot water should be placed at my door, 
to aid the removal of a traveller's rigid beard. I should 
expect to draw a curtain from before a window, to Mft tho 
sash without effort, to look into a garden and fill my lungs 
with fragrant air ; and I should be certain when I came down 
of a royal breaktast. A man of these circumstances in this 
rich country, he will be asking my opinion of his fruits. A 
man of his disposition cannot exist in the country without 
ladies, and ladies cannot exist in the country without flowei's ; 
and might I not hope for tho refinement which decks even 
the table with tliem ? and that the breakiast would be a meal 
as well as a feed — an institution of mental and moral suste- 
nance as well as of palatable nourishment to the body ? My 
horse I need hardly look after, if he be a sound brate ;— good 
stables, htter, oats, bay, and water, grooming, and discretion 
in their use, will never be wanting in such a man's house in 
the country. 

In what civilized region, after such advice, would such 
thoughts be preposterous, unless in the Slave States ? Not 
but that such men and such houses, such family and home 
comforts may be found in the South. I have found them — 
a dozen of them, delightful homes. But then in a hundred 
cases where I received such advice, and heai-d houses and 
men so described, I did not find one of the things i 
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above, nor anything ranging with them. In my iast journey 
of nearly three months between the Mississippi and the 
Upper James Eiver, I saw not only none of those things, 
received none of those attentions, but I saw and met nothing 
of the kind. Nine times out of ten, at least, after ench a 
promise, I slept in a room with others, in a bed which stank, 
supplied with but one sheet, if with any ; I washed with 
utensils common to the whole household ; I found no garden, 
no flowers, no fcuit, no tea, no cream, no sugar, no bread ; 
(for com pone— let me assert, in parenthesis, though possibly, 
as tastes differ, a very good thing of its kind for ostriches— is 
not bread : neither does even flovu-, salt, fat, and vrater, stirred 
together and warmed, constitute bread;) no curtains, no 
lifting windovra {three times out of four absolutely no windows), 
no couch — if one rechned in the family room it was on the 
bare floor— for there were no carpets or mats. For all that, 
the house swarmed with vermin. There was no hay, no 
w, no oats {but mouldy corn and leaves of maize), no 

1, no care, no honesty, at the theie wai no stable, 

but a log-pen ; and besides this, no other ont-honse but a 
smoke-house, a corn-hoose, and a range of nigger houses 

In nine-tenths of the bouses south of Virginia, m vihich I 
was obliged, making all reasonable endeavour to find the best, 
to .spend the night, there were none of these things And 
most of these had been recommended to me bj disinterested 
persons on the road as being better than oiduiaiy — houses 
where they "sot up for travellers and had thmgi Ftom 
the banks of the Mississippi to the banks of James, I did not 
(that I remember) see, except perhaps in one or two towns, 
a thermometer, nor a book of Shakespeare, nor a pianoforte 
or sheet of mraic ; nor the hght of a cared or other good 
centre-table or reading-lamp, nor an engraving or copy of any 
kind, of a work of art of the slightest merit. I am not spealt- 
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ing of what are commonly called " poor wMtes ;" a large 
majority of all ttiese houses were the residences of share- 
holders, a considerable proportion cotton-planters. 

Those who watch the enormona export of cotton from tlie 
Sonth, and who are accustomed to reckon up ita value, as it 
gOOT forward, million on million, himdred million on hundred 
million, year after year, say that it is incomprehensible, if it 
be not incredible, that the people of the South are not rich 
and living in luxury unknown elsewhere. It is asking too 
much that such statements as I have made should be received 
without any explanation, I have foimd this to he so, and so 
far as the explanation appears in the attendant social pheno- 
mena of the country, I shall endeavour to set it forth, sus- 
taining the accuracy of my report by the evidence of com- 
petent Southern witnesses. 

William H. Gregg, Esq., a distinguished citizen of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in a report to the directors of the Granite- 
ville Manufacturing Company of that State, describes at length 
the condition of the operatives of the company, whom he states 
to have been di'awn originally "from the poor of Edgefield, 
Barnwell and Lexington districts." These are cotton-growing 
districts of South Carolina, better supplied than v^ual with 
the ordinary advantages of civilized commimities. For 
instance, by reference to the census returns, I find that they 
aire provided with public schools at the rate of one to less than 
thirty square miles, while within the State, inclusive of its 
several towns, there is but one pubhc school, on an average 
to every foriy square miles. There are churches within the^ie 
districts, one to about seventeen square miles , throi ghout 
the State, including Charleston and its other cities me to 
every twenty-five square miles. In Georgia the aveia e i-s 
one to thirty-two square miles. With the condition of tl e 
newer cotton States, in these respects, that < 
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Barnwell, and Lexington, would be fovmd to compare still 
more favourably for the poor. In Lexington there is even a 
theological seminary. "What, neTertheless, there ia not gene- 
rally available to the people at large, Mr, Gregg indicates 
by hia statement of what advaatages they possess who ha\e 
come to Graniteville. 

" TVhen they were first brauglit together, the eecenij-^iitje ojit of a 
huodred gnuvn girls who could neither read nor write wure a bj-word 
fttoniid the eountty ; that reproach hns long since been removed. We 
bave DJght, Sunday, and week-day Bcboole. Slngingmtisters, music- 
teacharg, writing-masters, and itinerant lecturers all find patronage in 
Graniteville where the people can easily earn all the nocessaries of 
life, and are in the enjoyment of the usual luxuries of country life," ' • " 

" To get a steady supply of workmen, a population must be eollectod 
ahieh wiii regard tliemedvee at a community ; and two effientiiil elemonta 
are necessary to the bailding up, moral growth, and stability of such a col- 
lection of people, namely, a church and a school-house." • * * 

"I can safely eay that it is only necessary to make coinfortabU homes in 
order to procure families, that will afford labourers of the beet kind. A 
large' mwiufactuting establiehoient located anywhere in the State, amiy 
fi-om a town and in a healthy situation, will soon collect around it a popu- 
lation who, however poor, with proper moral restraints thrown around 
tbenj, will soon develope all the elements of good society. Self-respect 
and attachment to the place will soon find their way into the minds of aunii. 
while intelligence, morality, and well directed industry, «rill not faH to 
ocqniTe portion." 

What the poor people of Edgetield, Barnwell, and Lexing- 
ton districts needed was, in the first place, to be led " to 
regard themselves as a community;" for this purpose the 
nudei of " a church and a schoolhonae " are declared to be 
al, to which must be added, such other stimulants to 
"singing and writing schools, itinoriint 
lecturers," et«., etc. Li short, the power of obtaining, as 
the result of their labour, " the necessaries of life," "the 
usual lusnries of country lite," or, in two words, which cover 
and include church, school, music and lecture, as well as 
bread, cleanliness, luxuries and nec^sities, "comfortable 
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homes." It waa simply by makiug possible to them what 
before had not been possible, the essential conditions of a 
comfortable civihzed home, that Mr, Gregg was enabled in 
a few years to announce, as he did, that, " from extreme 
poverty and want, they have become a thrifty, happy, and 
contented people." 

The present system of American slavery, notwithstanding 
the enormons advantages of wealth which the cotton monopoly 
is supposed to offer, prevents the people at large from having 
" comfortable homes," in the sense intended by Mr. Gregg. 
For nine-tenths of the citizens, comfortable homes, as the 
words would be understood by the mass of citizens of the 
Korth and of England, as well as by Mr. Gregg, are, under 
present arrangements, out of the question, 

EKamiae almost any rural district of the South, study its 
history, and this will be as evident as it was to Mr. Gregg in 
the case of those to which his attention was especially called. 
These, to be em:e, contained, probably, a large proportion of 
very poor soil. But how is it in a district of entirely rich 
soil? Suppose it to he of twenty square miles, with a, 
population of six hundred, all told, and with an oi-dinaiily 
convenient access by river navigation to market. The whole 
of the available cotton land in this case wUl probably be 
owned by three or four men, and on these men the demand 
for cotton will havo had, let us suppose, its full effect. Their 
tillage land will be comparatively well cultivated. Their 
houses will be comfortable, their fmmiture and their food 
luxurious, Tbey will, moreover, not only have secured the best 
land on which to apply their labour but the be'st brute force, the 
be^t tools, and tlie best maclunei'v lor gmmng and pressing, 
all superintended by the bebt class of cverseers The cotton 
of ea«h will be sliipped ii the be'^t season perha|s all at 
once, on a boat, or by ti ims espre'isly engaged at the lowest 
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rates of freight. It will everywhere receive special attention 
and care, because it forms together a pared of great value. 
The merchants will watch the markets closely to get the 
beat prieea for it, and when sold the cash returas to each 
proprietor will bo eaonnoualy large. As the expenses of 
raising and marketing cotton are in inveree ratio to the 
number of hands employed, planters nearly always imme- 
diately reinv^t their surplus funds in slaves ; and as there 
is a sufficient number of large capitalists engaged in cotton- 
growing to make a strong competition for the limited 
number of slaves which the breeding States can supply, it is 
evident that the price of a slave will always be as high as the 
product of his labour, under the best management, on the 
most valuable land, and with every economical advantage 
which money can procure, will warrant. 

But suppose that there are in the district besides these 
three or four large planters, their families and their slaves, 
e, certain number of whites who do not own slaves. The 
fact of their being non-slaveholders is evidence that they 
are as yet without capital. In this case one of two tendencies 
must soon be developed. Either being stimulated by the 
high price of cotton they wiU grow industrious, will aecu- 
mulate capital and pui'chase slaves, and owning slaves will 
require a larger amount of land upon which to work them 
than they require for their own labour alone, thus being 
led to buy out one of the other planters, or to move else- 
where themselves before they have acquired an established 
improvement of character from their prosperity ; or, secondly, 
they will not purchase slaves, but either expend currently 
for their own comfort, or hoard the results of their lahonr. 
If they hoard they will acquire no increase of comfort or im- 
provement of character on account of the demand. If they 
spend all their earnings, these will not be sufficient, however 
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profitable their cotton culture may be supposed, to ptirclmse 
luxuries much superior to those furnished to the slaves of 
the planters, because the local demand, being Hmited to 
some fifty white families, in the whole district of twenty 
square miles, is not enough to draw luxuries to the neigh- 
bourhood, unWs they are brought by special order, and at 
gi-eat expense from the nearest shipping port. Kor is it 
possible for such a small number of whites to maintain a 
church or a newspaper, nor yet a school, unless it is one 
established by a planter, or two or three planters, and really 
of a private and very expensive character. 

Suppose, again, another district in which either the land is 
generally less productive or the market less easy of access 
than in the last, or that both is the case. The stimulus of 
the cotton demand is, of course, proportionately lessened. In 
this ease, equally with the last, the richest soils, and those 
most convenient to the river or the raih-oad, if there happens 
to be much choice in this respect, will assuredly be possessed 
by the largest capitalists, that is, the largest slaveholders, 
who may nevertheless be men of bnt moderate wealth and 
limited information. If so, their standard of comfort wiU. yet 
be low, and their demand will consequently take effect very 
slowly in increasing the means of comfort, and rendering 
facilities for obtaining instruction moro accessible to then- 
neighbours. But suppose, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
of the district in its distance from market, that their sales of 
cotton, the sole export of the district, are very profitable, and 
that the demand for cotton is constantly increasing. A 
similar condition vrith regard to the chief export of a free 
labour eommnnity would inevitably tend to foster the intelli- 
gence- and industry of a large number of people. It has this 
effect with only a veiy limited imraher of the inhabitants of a 
plantation district consisting in large part as they must of 
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slaYea, Thofio labourers may be driven to work harder, and 
may be furnished with better tools for the purpose of in- 
creasing the value of cotton which ia to he exchanged for the 
luxuries which the planter is learning to demand for himself, 
but it is for himself and for his family alone that these 
luxuries will be demanded. The wages — or means of de- 
manding home comfort — of the workmen are not at all 
influenced by the cotton demand : the effect, therefore, in en- 
larging and cheapening the local supply of the means of home 
comfort will be almost inappreciable, while the impulse gene- 
rated in the planter's mind is almost wholly directed toward 
increasing the cotton crop through the labour of his slaves 
alone. His demand upon the whites of the district is not 
materially enlarged in any way. The slave population of the 
district will be increased in number, and its labour more 
energetically directed, and soon the planters will find the soil 
they possess growing less productive from tlieir increasing 
drafts upon it. There is plenty of rich unoccupied land to 
be had for a doUar an acre a few hundred miles to the West, 
still it is no trifling matter to move all the stock, human, 
eijuine, and bovine, and all the implements and machineiy of 
a large plantation. Hence, at the same time, perhaps, with 
an importation from "Virginia of parchased slaves, there will 
be an active demand among the slaveholders for all the re- 
maining land in the district on which cotton can be profitably 
grown. Then sooner or later, and with a rapidity propor- 
tionate to the effect of the cotton demand, the white popu- 
lation of the district divides, one part, consisting of a few 
slaveholders, obtains possession of all the valuable cotton 
land, and monopolizes for a few white femiHes aJl the advan- 
iages of the cotton demand. A second part removes with its 
slaves, if it possess any, from the district, while a third con- 
tinues to occupy the sand hills, or sometimes perhaps takes 
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a of the exhaiisted land which has been ^-acated Tjy 
the large planters, because they, with all their superior skill 
and advantages of capital, could not cultivate it longer \dth 
profit.* 

The population of the district, then, will consist of the 
large landowners and slaveowners, who are now so few in 
number as to be unnoticeahle either as producers or con- 
sumers ; of their slaves, who ai'e producer bat not consumers 
(to any important extent), and of this forlorn hope of poor 
whites, who are, in the eyes of the commercial world, neither 
producers nor consumeve. The contemplation from a distance 
of their condition, is a part of the price which is paid hy those 
who hold slavei7 to be justifiable on the grmmd that it main- 
tains a race of gentlemen. Some occasionally flinch for a 
moment, in observing it, and vainly urge that something 
should be done to render it less appalling. Touching their 
ignorance, for instance, said Governor Seahrooke of South 
Carohna, addressing the Legislature of that State, years 



"Education liiis been provided by the Lpgielafure, but for one class o. 
tlie citizons of tlie Stat«, which is the wealthy class. For the middle and 
poorer olosaes of society it has done nothing, since no organized system 
has been adopted for tliat purpose. You have appropriated seventy-five 
thousand dollars annually to free sclvools ; but, under the present mode of 
applying it, thai liberality is really the profusion of the piodignl, rather 
tlian the judicious genero^ty winch confers real benefit. The fen who 
are educated at public expense in those excelleut and truly useful institu- 



• The buHDesa commiltee of the South Coroliiia State Agricultural Society 
reported, Aug. S. 1S55 : — 

" Our old fields are enUi^ing, our homesteads luive been decraising fdrfiilly 
m uumbei • ■ • We are not only losing some of our most unei^Uc and useful 
citdiens to supply She bone and sinew of other States, but we nin losing our slave 
population which is the true wealth of tiie State, our stocks of hogs, horses, mules, 
and cittle '\ e diiumiiliing in bize and decreasing id number, and our purses are 
Bbainid loi tlie 1 at wiit to supj.ly tliejr places fiom thi; Xoiili-ivpstern States." 
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tiona, ttie Araenal end Citadel Academies [military actoola], form almost 
t!ie only exceplion to the truth of tliis remark. Ten years ago, twenty 
thouaaiid adalta, beaidea children, were unahle to read or write, in Snulh 
Cavolina- Has our free-scliool eyetem dispelled any of this ignorance? 
Are there not any reasonable fears to be entertained that Uia number lias 
inoreaaed mnoe that period?" 

Since then, Governor Adams, in another message to the 
Sooth Carolina Legislature, vainly urging the appointment of 
a superintendent of popular education, mid : — 

" Mftke, at least, this effort, and if it results in nothing— if, in oonse- 
quenoe of insnrmountable difSoulties in our condition, no improvement 
can be made on the present eystem, and tlie poor of the land are hope- 
lessly doomed to ignorance, poverty, and crime— you will, at least, feel 
conscious of having done your duty, ami the public anxiety on flie suhjeet 
will be quieted." 

It is not mmatnral that there should be some anxiety with 
at least that portion of the public not accustomed to loot at 
public affairs in the large way of South Carolina legielatora, 
when the travelling agent of a religious tract society can read 
from bis diary in a chuicb in Charleston, such a record as 
this : — 

" Visited sixty fiunilies, numbering two bunilred and twenty-one souls 
over ten years of uge ; only twenty-three could read, and SBVonteen write. 
Forty-one families destitnte of tlie Bible. Average of their going to 
church, once in seven years. Several, between tbirty and forty-five years 
old, had heard hat one or two seiinons in their lives. Some grown-up 
youths had never heard a sermon or prayer, unlj! my visit, and did not 
knowof suchabeingas the Saviour; and boys and girls, f mm ten to iiftiien 
years old. did not know who made tJiem. All of one family rushed iiway 
when I knelt to pray, to a neighbour's, begging them to tell what I meant 
by it. Other families fell on their laces, instead of kneeling."" 

The following is written hy a gentleman, " whose name," 
says the editor of I>e Bow's " Keview," " baa long been illua- 
trioua for the services he has rendered to tlie South." 
aware of the conditio! 
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what is fo be their future condition, unless some mode of employment be 
deviaod to improvG it f A nobis race of people ! reduced to a condition 
bnt little above the wild Indian of the foteat, or tlui Eoi'opean g^psy, 
withont education, Rud, in many instances, unable to procure the food 
neceBBury to derelop the natural man, Thej seem to be the only clnes of 
people in om State who ace not disposeci to emigrate lo other oountriea, 
while oui wealthy nnd intelligent citizens are leaving ua by scores, taking 
with them the treasures which hitvo been accumulated by mercantile thrift, 
as well as by the growth of cottoo and the oonaequent exhaustion of 
the soil." 

Says Governor Hammond, also of South Carolina, in an 
address before the South Carolina Institute : — 

"According to tlie best oaloulationa which, in tlie absence of statistic 
fects, can be made, it is believed that, of the 300,000 ichite inhabitants of 
South Ciirelina, there aru not lees than 50,000, whose industry, such as it 
ia, and eompensatetl as it is, is not, in t!ie present condition of thiim;s. and 
does not promise, hereafter, to be, aileqoat* to procure them, honestly, 
such a support as every wliite person in this country ia and feels himself 
entitled to. 

" Some cannot be said to work at all. They obtain a precarious Bub- 
BJsfcnce by occasional jobs, by hunting, by fishing, sometimes by plunder- 
ing ficlda or folds, and, too often, by what ia, hi its effects, far worse-^ 
trading with elaves, and seducing them lo plunder for their benefit." 

In another part of the same address, Governor Hammond 
says, that " S 18 or, at the most § 19, will cover the whole 
necessary annnal cost of a full supply of wholesome and 
palatable food, purchased in the market ;" meaning, generally, 
ill South Carolina. From a comparison of these two extracts, 
it will be evident that g 19 per annam is high wages for the 
labour of one-sisth of all the white population of South 
Carolina— and that one-sixth exclusive of the classes not 
obliged to labour for their living. 

Soath Carolina affoi'ds the Purest example of the tendency 
of the Southern poUcy, because it is the oldest cotton State, 
and becai^e slavery has been longest and most strongly and 
completely established there. But the same laws are seen in 
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operation leading to the same sure r^ulta everywhere. Some 
carefully compiled statistics of the seaboard district of Georgia 
will he foand in Appendix (D), showing the comparative con- 
dition of the people in the rich sea- island eovmtiea, and those 
in their rear, the latter consisting in large proportion of poor 
or wora-out lands. I recapitulate here the more exact of 
these statistics :— 

Popviaiion. — A large majority of the whole white popula- 
tion resides within the barren counties, of which the slave 
population is less than one-fourteenth that of the aggregate 
slave population of the whole. 

WeaUh. — The personal estate of the whites of these upper 
counties is, on an average, less than one-sixth that of the 
others. 

'Education. — As the wealthy are independent of public 
schools, the means of education are scarcely more available 
for those who are not rich in one than the other, the school- 
houses being, on an avers.ge, ten and a half m\\ss apart in the 
less populous, thirteen and three-quartera nules apart in tlie 
more populous. 

Religion. — -It is widely otherwise as to chuiclies. In the 
plantmg counties, there is a house of worship for every 
twenty-Bine white families ; in the poor white counties, one 
for every one hundred and sixty-two white families, Not- 
withstMidii^ the fact, that to accommodate all, the latter 
should be six times as large, their average value is less than 
one-tenth that of the others ; the one being eight hraidred 
and ninety-eight dollars, the other eighty-nine doUare. 

OomTnerce. — So wholly do the planters, in whose handa 
is the wealth, depend on their factors for direct supplies from 
without, the capital invested in trade, in the coast coimties, is 
but thirty-seven and a half cents to each mhabitant, and in 
the upper counties it is but one dollar and fifty cents. From 
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the remarks on temperance it would seem that the most of 
this capital must be held in the form o£ -whiskey. One 
" store " in Liiberty county, which I myself entered, contained, 
so tar as I could see, nothiag but easka, demijohns, decanters, 
a box of coffee, a case of tobacco, and some powder and lead ; 
and I believe that nine-tenths of the stock in ti'ade referred 
to in these statistics is of this character. It was mentioned to 
me by a gentleman who had examined this district with a 
commercial purpose, that, off the plantations, there was no 
money in the country— almost literally, no money. The 
dealings even of the merchants or tradesmen seemed to he 
entirely by barter. He believed there were many full-grown 
men who had never seen so much as a dollar in money in 
their lives. 

The following is a graphic sketch by a native Georgian of 
the present appearance of what was once the most productive 
cotton land of the State : — 

" The claaMG Imt occupied a lovely spot, overshadowed by majestic 
liiokories, towering poplars, end stroi^-aimed oalia. The little plain on 
which it stood was l^iiainated, at the dislnnco of alKiut fifty feet from the 
door, by tba bi'ow of a hill, which descended rather abruptly to a noble 
spring, that guslicd jojoualy forth from among the roots of a stately heecli, 
at its foot. The stream ftom this fountain scarcely burst into Tiew, before 
it hid itself in the dark shade of a field of cane, which ovei'spread the dale 
through which it flowed, and marked its windings, until it hinied from 
bight, among yine-eoveted bills, at a distance fer beyond that to which the 
eye conid have traced it, without the help of its STOi^een belt. A remark 
of the captain's, as we viewed this lovely countiy, will i^ve tlie reader my 
apology for the minntenraa of the forcgomg description : 'These lands,' 
said he, ' will never wear out. Where tUoj lie level, they will be just as 
good, flflj yents hence, as tliey are now.' Forty-two yeni-s afterwards, I 
YiMted tlie spot on which he stood when he made the remark. The sua 
poured his whole strength upon the bald hill which once supported the 
sequestered school-house ; many a deep-washed gully met at a sickly bog, 
where had gashed the limpid fountain ; a dying willow rise from the soil 
which had nourished the venerable beech ; flocks wandered among the 
dwarf pines, and cropped a s^ianty meal from the vale where the rich cane 
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■J breeze, and all around was Ijirrcn, dreary. 



I ■will quote from graver aiitliority; Femier's Southtru 
Medical Reports : — ■ 

"The natiyo soil of Middle Georgia is » rich ai^llaeeous loam, testing 
on a flrm oluy foandation. In some of tlie richer oountiea, netirly all tlie 
landa have been cut down, and appropriated to tillage ; a large masiniian of 
which hare been worn out, leaving a deaolate picture for the traveller to 
beliold. Decaying tenemenla, red, old hills, etripped of their native growth 
and virgin soil, and washed into deep gullies, with here and there patches 
of Bermuda gras9 and stunted pine shrubs, struggling for subsistence on 
what was once one of the richest soils in America." 

Let na go on to Alabama, wliieli wi=! admittel ii i State ( f 
the Union only so long ago as 1818 

In an address liefore the Chuniiennggee Horticiiltural 
Society, by Hoq, C, 0, Cluy, Jr., reported bj the authoi m 
De Bow's "Review," December, 18 5 I fand the foDomng 
passage. I need add not a word to it to show how the 
political experiment of the Oarolinas ind Gfcrgia is being 
repeated to the same ctirsed result m young Alabama The 
author, it is fair to say, ia devoted to the sustentiLtion ct 
Slavery, and would not, for the world be inspected if fa^om 
ing any scheme for arresting this bavoi, of wealth lurtlier 
than by chemical science : — 

" I oao show you, with sorrow, in the older portions of Alabama, and in 
my native comity of Madison, the sad memorials of the artless and exhaust- 
ing culture of cotton. Onr small planters, after taking Uie cream off Iheic 
lands, unable to restore them by resl, manures, ov otlierwisa, are going 
further west and south, in search of other virgin lands, which thoy may 
and will despoil and impoverish in like manner. Our viealthi^ planters, 
viith greater means and no more slilU, are buying oat flieir poorer neighbows, 
extendity Ihetr J^antatiom, and adding to (heir dave force. Tkeieealtliyjetc, 

• " Geoi^ia Scenes," by the Rev. and Hon. Judge Loiigrtreet, now I'leiident of the 
UnlVCTwty of MiBiiiasippi. Harper's edition, p. 76. 
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who are oMe to live on emaUer projife, atid to give their Naaled fields some 
rest, are (fijn paeking off the irunuj, who are merely independeiit. 

" Of the twenty millions of dollara ananally realized from tlie soles of the 
cotton crop of Alokima, neiu'ly nU not expended, in supporting t^e pi oduceiii 
ia reinvested in land and nef-roee. Thus the white population lias decreased, 
Binfl the slave increased, almost pari paeea in several oonntiea of oat State. 
In IS25, Madison count; east about S,000 votes ; now she cannot cast 
exceeding 2,i)00. Jii Ira/tertiiigthat coimty one wiill dheover mtmeeoui farm- 
}u»ae», onca t^« abode of vuhmieioiii and inleUigent freemen, now oceapied by 
slo-vea. or tettanlleia, deaerled, and dilapidated ; he v>3l c^>eerve fieWn, once 
fertile, BMe an feaeed, abandoned, andcacered leitfiiftoee eml 'kairbinger»~fox- 
tail and hroortii-iedge ; he miU tee tlte ^noes cjrouiiii^ on the moulda^ng inaUa 
of onee thrlflj/ viUages : and leiH find ' one oiHg moBier graepi the uAoIe 
domain' that onee fwmiilted happy home» for a doiea vihile famHies. Indeed, 
a eowttry in its infaaey, wliere, fifty yean ago, scarce a forest tree had been 
fiMed by the axe of the pioneer, ie already exhibiting Sie painfal signs of 
senUily and decay, appareal in Virginia aiid the Carolinas ; th( freshness of 
Us agriealtaral glory ie gnae; Sie vigoar of its yoath is extinct, and the spirit 
of deiohliou seems brooding over it." 

Wkat mduc«ment has capital in railroads or shops or books 
or tools to move into districts like this, or which are to become 
like this ? Why, rather, I shall ha a^ked, does it not with- 
draw more completely? Why do not all, who are able, 
remove from a region so desolate ? Why was not its impo- 
verishment more complete, more simultaneous ? How is it 
that any slaveholders yet remain ? The " venerable Edmund 
EutEn," president of the Yirgiaia State Agricultural Society, 
shall answer :* 

labours of eihaustii^ culture, also, are necessarily suspended as eaoh of tlie 
oaltivatota' fields ia suecestively worn oat. And when tillH|:e so ceases, 
and any space is Hius left at rest, nature immediately goes to work to 
recruit and replace aa mucliaa possible of the wasted fertility, until another 
destroyer, after many years, shall return, again to waste, and in much 
shorter time than before, the smaller stock of fertility so renewed. Thus 
the whole territory, so scourged, is not destroyed at one operation. But 
though these changes and piirdal recoveries are ooatinnally, to some extent 

* Address before (he South Carolios Institule. 
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(«anteract3iig the Inbonrs far destmctioii, etill tlie latter voik is in gcnend 
pri^resB. It may require (as it did in my natiTe region) mote Uian two 
liondred years, from tlie first settlement, tij reach the lonest dognidation. 
But tliat final result is not the less certainly to be produced by tlie <ion- 
tinued action of the causes." 

As to tbe extent to which the process is carried, Mr, Gregg 
says:* 

" I thinli it would be within bounds to assume that the planting capital 
withdrawn withiii that period [the laat twenty-five years] would, Judiciously 
affiled, liave drained every acre of swamp land in Soutli Carolina, besides 
resuaeitaling the old, worn-out knd, and doubling the crops — ttius more 
than quadrupling the productive power of tiie agriculture of the State." 

It would be consoling to hope that this planters' capital in 
the new region to which it is driven were used to better 
results. Does the average condition of the people of western 
Louisiana and Texas, as I have exliibited it to the reader in a 
former chapter, justify such a hope ? When we consider the 
form in which this capital exists, and the change in the mode 
of its" investment which is accomplished when it is trajisferred 
from South Carohna, we perceive why it does not. 

If we are told that the value of one Limdred thousand 
dollars has been recently transferred from Massachusetts to a 
certain young tovmship of Illinois, we reasonably infer that 
the people of this township will be considerably benefited 
thereby. We think what an excellent saw mill and grist 
mill, what an a^ortment of wares, what a good inn, what a 
good school, what fine breeding stock, what excellent seeds 
and fruit trees, what superior machinery and implements, 
they wilt be able to obtain there now ; and we Imow tliat some 
of these or other sources of profit, convenience, and comfort to 
a neighbourhood, are almost certain to exist in all capital 
80 transferred. In the capital transferred from South Caio- 
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lina, there ie no such virtue — none of consequence, In a 
hundred thoiisand dollara of it there will not be found a single 
mill, nor a waggon load of " store goods ;" it will hardly intro- 
doce to the neighbourhood whither it goes a single improve- 
aent, convenience, or comfort. At least ninety thoiiEand 
doUarg of it will consist in slares, and if their owners go with 
them it is hard to see in what respect their real home comfort 
is greater. 

We must admit, it is true, that they are generally better 
satisfied, else this transfer would not be so unremitting as it 
is. The motive is the same at the North as at the South, 
the prospect of a better interest from the capital, and if this 
did not exist it would not be transferred. Let ns suppose 
tliat, at starting, the ends of the capitalist are obtained equally 
in both cases, that a sale of produce is made, bringing in cash 
twenty thousand dollars ; suppose that fi.ve thoisand dollars of 
this is used in each case for the Lome comfort of the owners, 
and that as much immediate comfort is attainable with it in 
the one case as in the other. What, tlien, is done with the 
fifteen thousand dollars ? At the South, it goes to pay for a 
further transfer of slaves purchased in the East, a trifie also 
for new tools. At the North, nearly all of it will go to im- 
provement of machinery of some Itind, machinery of transfer 
or trade, if not of manufacture, to the improvement of the pro- 
ductive value of whatever the original capital had been invested 
in, much of it to the remuneration of talent, which is thus 
enabled to be employed for the benefit of many people other 
than these capitalists — for the home comfort of many people. 
If five thousand dollars purchased no more comfort in the one 
case than the other, at starting, in a few years it will purchase 
double as much. For the fifteen thousand dollars which has 
gone East in the one case to pay for more labour, will, in the 
other, have procured good roads and cheap transportfition of 
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comforts, or ahopa and maclimery, and thus tie cheaii manu- 
facture of comforts on the spot where tiiey are demanded . But 
they who sell the reiuforcemenfc of slaves, and to whom comes 
the fifteen thousand dollars, do tliey have no increase of home 
comfort ? Taking uito consideration the gradnal desfamction 
of all the elements of home comfort whicli the rearing and 
holding of those slaves has occasioned in the district from 
vrhich they are sold, it may he douhtful if, in the end, they do. 
Whither, then, does this capital go ? The money comes to the 
country from those who buy cotton, and somebody must have 
a benefit of it. Who ? Every one at the South says, when 
you ask this, it is the Northern merchant, who, in the end, 
gets it into his own hands, and it is only him and his whom it 
benefits. Mr, Gregg apparently believes this. He says, after 
the sentence last quoted from him, describing the transfer o£ 
capital to the West from South Carolina i— 

" But thia is not all. Let na look for a moment at the coarse of tilings 
among oui mercantile classes. We tihall uot have to go much futther back 
than twei\^-flTe yeara to count up tweoty-five inilUoHB of capital aecmnu- 
lated in OhairleBton, and which lias left ns with its eutuipriaing owneiB, who 
have principall J located in northern cities. This sum would build faetovies 
enough to spin and vf oave every pound of cotton made in the State, besides 
iriaking railroads to intet,«ct pvery portion of the up-oovintry, giving busi- 
ness &j!iiitio3 to the remol«eli points." 

How comes this capital, the return made by the world 
for the cotton of the South, to be so largely in the hands of 
Northern men ? The true answer is, that what these get is 
simply their fair commercial remuneration for the trouble of 
transporting cotton, transporting money, transporting the total 
amount of home comfort, httle as it is, which the South gets 
for ifa cotton, from one part of the country to the other (chiefly 
cotton to the coast, and goods retvtmed instead of money from 
the coast to the plantations), and for the enormous risks suid 
advances of capital which are required in dealing wit>i t^ie 
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Soutli. ,Is this service over paid ? If so, why do not the 
planters transfer capital and energy to it from the plantations ? 
It is not 80. Dispersed and costly kbonr makes tlie cost of 
trade or transfer enormons (as it does the cost of cotton pro- 
ducing). It is only when this wealth in transferred to the 
Free States or to Europe that it gives great results to human 
comfort and becomes of great value. The South, as a whole, 
has at preseut no advantage from cotton, even planters hut 
little. The chief result of the demand for it, as fiir as tliey 
are concerned, is to give a fictitious value to slaves. 

Throughout the South-west I found men, who either told 
me themselves, or of whom it was said by others, that they 
settled where I found them, t«n or fifteen years ago, with 
scarcely any property beyond half a dozen negroes, who were 
then indeed heavily in debt, but who were now quite rich men, 
having from twenty to fifty negroes. Nor is this at all sur- 
prising, when it is considered that cotton cosis nothing hut 
labour, the value of the land, however rich, being too incon- 
siderable to be taken into account, and that the price of cotton 
has doubled in ten years. But in what else beside negroes 
were these rich men better off than when they called them- 
selves poor? Tlieir real comfort, ■ unless in the sense of 
security against extreme want, or immunity from the necessity 
of personal labour to sustain life, could scarcely have been 
increased in the least. There was, at any rate, the same 
bacon and com, the same slough of a waggon channel 
through the forest, the same bare walls in their dwellings, 
the same absence of taste and art and literature, the same 
distance from schools and churches and educated advisers, 
and — on account of the distance of tolerable mechanics, and 
the difficulty of moving without destruction, through such a 
rough country, anything elaborate or finely finished — the 
same make-shift fnmiture. There were, to be sure, ploughs 
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and Iioes, and gins and presses, and there were scores of very 
" likely negroes." Whoever sold such o£ these negroes as 
had heen bought must have been the richer, it will be said. 
But let us see. 

The following picture of the condition of Tirginia, the 
great breeding ground of slaves, is drawn by the last gover- 
nor of that State, Henry A. Wise. It was addieseed to a 
Virginia audience, who testified to its tiuthfolne^s 



" You have iiad no commerce, no miniug. no niaiiiifa»,ture^ 
"You have relied alone on the single power of agni-ulture — aiidfiuoli 
aHplcultuce I Your sodge-patches oulsltine Uie sun Yinu inattention to 
your only source of wealth Las scoicd the very boaom of mother earth. 
Iniil«ad uf having to fetxl cattle on a, thoaaan^.! hille, jou have had to cliaee 
ilie stump-tailed steer through the sedge-patches to procure a lough beef- 

" The present condition of thinge has existed too long in Virginia. The 
landlord has-shinned the tenant, and tlie tenant has sliinued the ianii, until 
all have grown poor together. I liave heard a stoiy — t will not locate it 
here or there— abont the condition of the prosperity of our agriculture. I 
was told by a gentleman in Wasliington, not long ago, ilial he vnis travel- 
ling in a county not a hundred miles &am this place, and overtook one of 
our oiHzeos on horaebaclr, witli, perhaps, a bag of hay for a saddle, witliout 
stirrups, and the leadii^ Une for a bridle, and he said : ' Stranger, whose 
house is that?' 'It is mine,' was the reply. They came to another. 
•Whose houaa is that?' 'Mine, too, straHger.' To a third: 'And whose 
honse is that?' 'That's mine, too, stranger ; hut don't suppose tliat I'm 
so dui'ned poor as to own all the laud about here.' " 

But more to the purpose is the following statement of " the 
veuerable Edmund Euffin," President of the Virginia Agri- 
cultural Society. 

"A gang of slaves on a iiirm will increase to four times their original 
number in thirty or forty years. If a farmer is only able to feed and 
maint^n his slaves, &eir increase in value may double the whole of his 
capital originally invested in farming before he closes the term of an ordi- 
nary life. But few fiirms are able to support this inci-easiLig espfnae, and 
also furnish the necessary supplies to the family of the owner ; whe-nce 
veiy numy owners of large estates, in lands and negroes, are throoghoul 
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their lives too poor to enjoy tlie comfoi'le of life, or to inonr the expenses 
necesBary to improve their anprofitiihle fiirming. A man so BitUBttd muy 
be said to be a alttve to ilia own slaves. If the owner is induBtrious and 
jh^al, be may be able to siippoit tbe inereasing numbers of liis slavte, and 
to bec[uetitli them nndimiuislicd la his children. But tbe income oi fen 
peraons iitereases as fast as their slaves, and, if not, the coneeqnenco must 
be tbat some of them will be sold, that tlie others may be aupportod, and 
the sale of more is perliaps afterwards compelled to pay debts ineuired in 
striving to put off tUat draidod oltomatiTo. The shive al first iilmost 
Bterves his master, and at last is eaten by liim — at least, he is exchanged 
for his value in food." 

A large proportion of tbe negroes sold to these Soiitli- 
westem planters, then, had probably been bought by traders at 
forced sales in tbe older States, sales forced by merchants who 
had supplied the previous owners of the negroes, and who 
had given them credit, not on account of the productive 
value of their property as then situated, but in view of its 
cash value for sale, that is, of the value which it would 
realize when apphed to cotton on the new soils of the South- 

The I Unteis of the South-west are then, in fact, supplying 
the defacit of Eastern production, tahing their pay almost 
entirely iii negioes The free West fills the deficit of tbe 
free Eastern enroll production, but takes its pay in the manu- 
factured goods, the fish, the oU, the butter, and the importa- 
tions of the free East. 

Virginia planters owning twenty to forty slaves, and nomi- 
nally worth as many thousand dollars, often seem to live 
generously ; but according to Northern standards, I do not 
thini that tbe comforts and advantages for a rationally happy 
life, which they possess, compare with those of the average 
of Northern farmers of half tbat weaMi. When they do, 
they must be either supplying slaves for the new cotton fields 
or living on credit^ — credit baFied on an anticipation of supply- 
ing that market. 
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Of course it cannot be maintained that no one, -while living 
at tbo Soutli, IS aLtiially iicher from the effects of the cotton 
demand. There aie a great many yery -wealUiy men at &•■> 
South, and ot planters, as well as land dealers, negro dealere, 
and general merchants hat, except in or near those towns 
■which are, pra tioally colonies of free labour, having constant 
direct eommTuiicatioa and intimate relationship with free 
arantries, the wealth of these more fortnnate people secures 
to them but a amall proportion of the advantages which 
belong to the same nominal wealth anywhere in the Frefi 
States, while their number is so small that they must be 
held of no account at all in estimating the condition of the 
people, when it is compared with the number of those who are 
exceedingly destitute, and at whose expense, quite as much 
as at the expense of their slaves, the wealth of the richer class 
has been accumulated. 

This cannot be rightly deemed extravagant or unjust lan- 
guage. I should not use it if I did not feel satisfied that it 
was warranted, not only by my own personal observations, 
but by the testimony of persons whose regard for the pride 
of the South, whose sympathy with wealthy plarttere, and 
whose disposition not to underrate the good results of slavery, 
if not more sincere than mine, is more certain not to he 
doubted. I quote, for instance, a single passage from the 
observations of Mr. Eussell, an English gentleman, who, 
travelling with a special view of studying the agricultural 
condition and prospects of the country, was, nevertheless, so 
much hmited in time that ho was obliged to trust in a great 
degree to the observations of plantei^s for hia facts. 

" In tiavelling througli a fertile district in aiw of tiie Southern States, 

tlie t^pearance of tilings forms (l great contrast to that in similar <iistricl8 in 

tlie Free States. During two days' sail on tbe Alabama river from Mobile 

to Montgomery, I did not see so many ii 0U3i:9 elaiiding together in any one 

VOL. II, X 
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spot SB cooIdli« dignified with the appellation of village :* but I may poe- 
Bibly have piiased some at niglit. Tijere -were many places wtere cotton 
was shipped and provifiions wem landed, sUll there woie no signs of enter- 
prise to indieate that we wein in tlie lieait of a rich cotton legion. * • • 
The planters supply themselves directly through Bgunte in the ki'ge 
towns, and comparattvely little of tlie money drawn fur the cotton crop is 
spent'in tlie Bonthem Stales. Man; of tlie planters spend tlieir incomes 
by tnivelliuf; M^th tlieit families in the Nortiicrn Slates orinEnropednring 
t-he summer, and a. large sum is required to pay tbe hog-raiser in Oliio, 
the mule-breeder in Kentucky, and, above all, tbe Nortbeca tapitalisls wlio 
Imve Tflst soms of money on mortgage over iho estates. Dr. Cliind, llie 
editor of the CoUoa Flml [Alabama], assured mo that aftev all these itema 
are paid out of the money re<>eived for tbe whole cotton crop and sngar 
crops of the Bontli, there did not remain one fourth pait of it to bo spent 
in tlie Scutberu States Hence, tl e Siuve Stiitts toon obtain d compara- 
tively aiationfiry condition, and. further, tlie progri^ES tboy make is in 
proportion to tlie increase of fnemtn whose lihoui is rciidored compa- 
ratively unproductive, seeing tiiat tlie most tcrtilo land is occupiei^ by 
slaveholders." t 

I questioned the ageafc of a large land speculation in 
Mksisaippi, a Southerner by birth, with regard to the succesR 
of small iarmers. In reply he made the following statement, 
allowing me to take notes of it, understanding they were for 
publication : — 

" Tbe majority of our purchasers have been men without capilsl. To 
anch we usually sell one hundred and sixty uci'es of land, at fi-om two to 
three dollars an acre, tbe agreement beii^ to pay in one, two, and tlirea 
years, with as pel cent, interest. It is very rare tiitit the payments ate 
made when due, and much tlie largest proportion of Uiis class fail even to 
pay their interest punctually. Many fail alt<^ther, and quit tlieir fuims 
in about ten years. When crops are generally good, and planters in the 
same ncigbbonrbood make seven bales to a band, poor people will not 

make over two bales, with their whole family. There is — -, in 

. — — - county, for instance. We sold him one hundred and sixty acres of 
land in 1843, He has a family of good-sized boys — young men now. For 

• Mr. Uuseell uses the languase of England. Th<™ are Mveial collections of 
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ten years he was never able to pay Ms interesi. He fiuld fi'oia two to four 
bales a year, bat lie iljtl not get mueli for it,)>iid after taking out the cost of 
baling and rope, and ginning and pressing, lie scarcely ever had two liun- 
died dalLira a year coming to kim, of nUioh Le hud to pay Lis eiui'e bills, 
ohiefiy for coffee and molaases, sumetimes a little olotliing — some years 
QOiie at all. Tb^y made tlieir own clotli mostly in the Iiouae, but boiiglit 
sheeting sonietimea. He bus made one payment on tbe principal, from a 
aale of bogs. Almmt tlie only poor people vha Lave ktpt up (o their 

agreement have been some near , ainee the cotton factory was started 

there. It is wonderful what a difference tliat baa made, tliougb it's but a 
picayune affiut. People who Iiave no uegro^ in this eoniitry genenUly 
raise com enough to bread fliem through the year, and have hogs enough 
tanging in tbe swatnps to supply them with bneon. They do not often 
buy anytliing except coffee Biid molasses and tobacco. Tiiey are not 
generally drunkards, but tlie men will spend all the money they may bate 
and get gloriously <irunk once or twice a year, at elections or at court 
time, when ttiey go to the county town. I think that two bales of cotton 
a year ia aa much as is geaeiaUy made by people who do not own negroes. 
Tliey are doing well if tliey net over fitly rtolliirs a year fruro tlieir labour, 
besides supplyini; themselves with com. A i«al smart man, who tends his 
orop well, and who knowa how it ought to be managed, can make five 
bales, almost always. Five bales are worth two hundred and fifty dollars, 
bat its very rare (hat a white roan makes that. Tliey have not got tlie right 
Mud of tools, and they don't know how. Their crops areiievi;r lislf tentkd. 
If fiilka generally tended their crops as some do, there would be more than 
twice as iiinch cotton raised as there is." 

With regard to the enlargement of estates by succ^afiJ 
planteiB, having stated what were my impressions, the same 
gentleman replied that I was entirely right, and gafe an 
instance, as follows, from Lis personal knowledge : — 

" J. B. moved into connty witbin my recollection. Ho lias botight 

out, one after another, and mainly since 1830, more than twenty small 
landowners, some of them small slateholders, and they have moved away 
from tlie vicinity. I do not know iiow many negroea he has now, but 
several huniired, certainly. His surplus must have avtri^ed twenty 
thousand dollars a year for several year's, and, as far us I know, the wbolo 
it expsTided in pnroliasing negro^ or liiad. He spends no money for 
anything else in the county, lam sure. Itisaconiraoolhing to bear aman 
say, ' J. B. baa bouglit up next to me, and I shall have to quit soon." He 
never gets tlie land alongside of a man that within two years ho does not 
buy him out. In the last ton years 1 know of but one cxeeptloa, and that 
is a man who has shot two of B.'s niggers who were atejiliiig bis uorn. 
X 2 
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This man swi'ars he won't Bell at any price, and that he will shoot any of 
J. B.'b nij^gers wliom lie catches coming on Ilia place. B.'e niggers are 
afraid of him, and let him alone, J. B, will pay more for land tlmn its 
worth to anyhody elae, and his neproeB are Bueh tliieves that nohody 
can live in comfort on any place adjoining one of his. There ere two 
other men in the eounly who are conataiitly buying up the land aiuund 
there. The white population of the connly ia diroinisiiing, and the trade of 
the place [the county town] is not so good as it was ten jeara ago." 

The following is an extract from a letter -written fey a 
worthy farmer of lUinoiSj ■whose name and address is in my 
possession, and who is deemed by those who have known him 
for many years a sound trustworthy man : — 

" Wliai might b« made of (his eouutry if the people were free, and the 
labonrat everywhere owned tlie land, one may speculate upon ; and wlien 
he sees the homes of Yankees wlio go ihilher often with small means, and 
make old wom-ont places hloesom and bloom, ha begins to suapoot that 
there ia something in men as well as in climate. 

" I now come to speak of tlie wealth of the people of tJie Soulb-weatem 
Slave States, and, for fear I may be thought to exaggerate, I here anj I 
will not tell the whole tmtli. 1 11 keep some back for another time. 
Now, men who go through on boata and cars, and atop in citiea and large 
hotels, knownotliing lo what I do— I who have gone among tlie people of 
every clasa, I who have stayed with them limidreds of nights, Sundays and 
all, and gone to meetinga and frolics, and travelled houra in the woods, 
where sometimes there was a. road, and sometimes not, tiying to find a 
place to alay over night— and, having visited more than a tliousand plan- 
taUona, and slept and eat in I know not how many hovels, and talltcid with 
them all, and, if I choose, can talk precisely aa tliey do, and they wouldn't 
sn»pect I was bom up North— I say, I thuik I ought to know sonietliing 
about them. 

" The impression which one gets on going South is the general dilapida- 
tion or carelosanesa which appears, eveu upon eome of the best planta- 
tions. The nice white houses so common at tlie North, even in tlie 
remotest agi'icaltural districts, with green hlinds, witli clean dooc-yorda, 
and wel! kept alirubbery, snug barns, green meadows, and oomei aohool- 
houses, are nowhere seen. The furniture of the houses is of the com- 
monest description i and to make sliort work witli it, I estimate tliat there 
are not decent cliairs enongh in the whole South to give half a set to 
each tamily. For tliera arc to-day, and there linve lieen for every day for 
more than ten years past, more than 30,000 people in Temicssee alone, who 
have not a foot of land or a bit of work to do. I am speaking of whites, 
and not of negroes at aU. A buahel of oom-raeal, a side of bacon, and a 
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little coffee, will bo all tliat » fiimily of fliia class can ever expect to get 
beforehand, aiid it is often they get neither coffee tior baeoii. If they 
bave a, cow, and she ' comeB op,' tbey may have milk, but aa for butter, 
Eome liave heard of it, some bava Been it, few liare esitoa it. Aud tbe fact 
is, many.yea, many who own from two to fire elavea, are little better off. I 
dtayed with a, mau who hod fifteen slaves and 100 aeres of land, wbere he 
had lived forty years, and his house waa not wortli fifty cents ; what my 
fere was you miiy guess. 1 have seeo hundreds of tiunilies living in log 
cabins, ten or twelve feet square, where the children mn around as naked 
as ever they were born, and a bedstead or chair was not in the house, and 
never will be. I have seen tlie cbildieo eat wheat and grass, growing 
in the field. I have seen tliem eat dirt, I saw cluldren here on my 
own place, in Soutltem Illinois, last year, eat diet, they wore so hungry. 
Southern Illinois lias been a city of refuge for tlie poor people of the Slave 
States. Folks thought Humboldt told a big .story when he gave an ac- 
count of the clay-eating Indiana of South America. Of course where 
poverty is so general, and tvliere the slaves are few, the slaves cannot fare 
much worse tlian tlieit masters. It is generally said by the people of the 
Slave States that thoy prefer com bread, but, place the two kinds before 
them, and you will see which tliey like best. No class of people like 
corn bread, and no people, as a general thin^, are worth much who can gut 
not! ling else. 

" For the most part, Uie people of these regions manufacture all their 
every-day clothing, and their gannontB look as though they were made 
for no other purpose tlian to keep tliem warm and to cover their nakedness ; 
beauty of colouring and propriety in fitting are little regarded. Ereiy 
man who is not rich is a shoemaker. Blacksmith-shops are innumerable, 
and yet I have sent a boy over eighty miles liom shop to shop, and then 
did not get a horse shod. Men call tliemselves gunsmiths, but they only 
stock guns. There are carpenters, and cabiviet-makers. and ohair-makorB, 
and all this working badly with poor tools. The sum is, ttiero is no real 
discipline of mind among them, no real ingenuity, no education, no com- 
fortable houses, no good victuals, nor do they know how to cook ; imd wheit 
I go among them, what troablea me most is, they have bo grass, no clover. 

" And yet, as fine and well-disposed men, and as anxious to improve, are 
to bo found in the South-westem States as are to be found anywhere. 
They are as honest as men ever are, and they will tjcat a stranger thu best 
tlity know how. The trouble is, the largo slaveholik-ts have got all tlio 
good land. There can ha no schools, and if the son of a poor man rises 
above his condition there is noeaithly chance for him. He can only hope 
to ije a slave-driver, for an office is not his, or he must leave and go to u Fvee 
State. Were there no Free Slaiea, the while people o/ the Soatit woidd to- 
day he slaies." 
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I will here call upon just one more witness, whose evidence 
1 cite at this point, not merely because, in very few words, 
having reference to the very heart of the planter's prosperity, 
it practically endorses all I have said, but for another reason 
■which will presently appear. 

Fii^t as to the non-slaveholders : — 

" I am not awaie that the rehitive number of tli«ie two classes has evei 
been asoeEtained in any of the States, but I am satisfied tliat the non- 
slaveholdere fai outnumber the shiveholdei's, perliaps by tlilee to one.* 
In tlie more souiheni portion of tliis region [' Hie Honth-weut,' of whioh 
MisaiBsippi is the centre], tlie iion-sla-vebolJors poBseas generallj hntvory 
Etaall means, and the land -wbioh tliey poasess is almost universally puor, 
and so sterile that n scanty-enhaiatence is all tliat can be derived troin its 
cultivation, Mid t!ie morefeilile sml.beingintlie liands of the slBveliolders, 
mustever remain out of tliepower of those Viho have none. * • • Anil 
I lament to say tliat I liave observed of lute years tliftt an evident detoriom- 
tiou is taking place in this part of the population, tlie youiiKOt portion of 
it being less edniBited, leas iiiduBlrious, and. in every point of view, less re- 
spectable tlian tlieir ancestors." — J.O.B. De Ba^, Heeoiii'ces of Oie Sinith 
and West, vol. ii. p. lOG. 

Again as to the cotton-planters and slaveholders : — 

" If one unspqaainted witli tlie condition of flie Soutli-weat were fold 
that tiio cotton-growing dietjict alone liiul sold the crop for Sfty million 
dollars for the iaat twenty yeare he would naCm'ally conulude tI:At this 
must be the richest community in the world. • • • But wlint would 
be his surprise when told that so far from living in palaces, many of tliese 
planters dwell in habitations of the most primitive construction, and these 
BO inarKflcially built as to be incapable of defending the inmates from the 
winds and rains of heaven. That instead of any artislical improTeiiicnt, 
this rude dwelling was surrounded by cotton fields, or probably by fields 
exhausted, washed into gullies, and abandoned ; that insfead of t'anahs. 
tlie nuvi^ble streams remain unimproved, te the great detriment of 
transportation; that the common roads of the country were acarcely pass- 
able ; that tlie edifices erected for the purposes of learning and religion 
were frequently built of logs and covered [roofed] witli boards." — J. O. B. 
De Bow, Reeourcee 0/ the South, Tol. ii. p. 113. 
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Do a majority of Northern working men dwell in liabite- 
tions having no more elements of comfort, even taking difFer- 
enee of climate into consideration, than Mr. De Bow ascribes 
to the residences Of tho slaves' owners ? No Northern man 
can for a moment hold snch an opinion. What, then, 
becomes of the theory by which the planters jnstify slavery 
to themselves and recommend it to us ? If the ennobling 
luxuries which the institution of slavery secures to the 
" superior class," and by which it is supposed to be " qualified 
for the higher duties of citizenship," are, at the most, sugar, 
instead of molasses, in its coffee ; butter, with its pone ; 
cabbage, with its bacon, and two sheets to its bed — and the 
traveller who goes where I travelled, month after month, 
with the same experience, cannot help learning to regard 
these as luxuries indeed, — if " freedom from sordid and petty 
cares," and "leisure for intellectnal pursaits," means a con- 
dition approaching in comfort that of the keeper of a Ught- 
ship on an outer bar, what ia the exact value of such words 
as " hospitality," " generosity," and " gallantry ?" Wliat is 
to be understood irom phrases in such common use as " high 
toned," "well bred," "generous," "hospitable," and soon, 
when used in argument to prove the beneficence of slavery 
and to advocate its extension ? 

From De Sow' a Heniew. 
" Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, after signalizing himself by two very 
wordy volumea, atovinding in bitternesa and prtjndioo of every sort, and 
misrepresentatiiiiis upon tlie ' Seaboard Slave Sbitea,' fliidii^ how profitable 
mch literature is in a pecuniary puint of view, and wliat a run is being niaile 
upon it tboughaut tbe entire limils of abolitiondom, vouchBafes us now 
another volume, entitled a > Jonrney through Texas, or a tiaddle-trip on the 
South-western Frontier.' Here, again, the opportunity is too tempting to be 
resisted to revile and abuse the men and ttie society whose open hospita- 
lity he undoubtedly enjoyed, and whom we have no doubt, like everj other 
of his tribe ti'avelling at the South, he found it eonvenient at tlie time to 
flatter and approve. We have now grown nccaatomcd to this, and it is not 
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at all aurprising tliat here and there it ia producing its effect in eome 
violent esliibitloii of feeling like that diaplajed by our worthy old friend 
Dr. Brewer, of Monigomery county, Jlaiylfind, who persistently jefusea, on 
^1 occasions, to allow a Yankee even to cruaa hia fields, or like tliat of 
Jolin Bondolph, who Baid in tl H 
ooe of my servants to buy as m 
1 eople.' * • * 

"Somewhat further on, th p rti tf the night. 'For this the 

cliarge was tl.35 each pers 1 d g hre kfuat and horse-feed." At 

ttie end of every paRB or tw t n t peats theae gtowlinga over 

the enorraona exaotiona. It tl f m f m one cover of the book Ui 
tlie other. What a sericB of martyrdotfls. Could such a journey by any 
possibility ba made ' 1o pay ?' Perliaps, friend traveller, you have heard of 
the lavisli hospitality of tlie South, and imagined that people thew moved 
out npon the high road for tlie sole purpose of sliaiing the Boeiety which 
gentlemen, like youi'aelf, could furnish, believing every ari'ival to be an 
act of special providence 1 Wlien you offered to pay the woman on 
Bed Biver, and ' feared she waa oHfended by your offering lier money for 
her liospltality,' you paid the highest compliment to the South ; for heaven 
knows you would have had no eueli apprehension on Oie baiiis of tlie 
Coimectieut." 



I cannot but be gratified that so much importance ehonld 
have been attached to my earlier volume as to induce the 
Superintendent of the Census to devote to theii consideration 
a leading article in the first eoonomico-poHtical review of the 
country ; and I can feel nothing hut regret that he should ho 
obUged to attribute to an unworthy motive even those of my 
labours the result of which he doea me the honom- to desig- 
nate as valuable and trustworthy. I have often had occasion 
to refer to Mr. De Bow, and, I believe, have alwaya done so 
in a manner consistent with the respect which I feel for the 
class of men among whom he has had the honourable ambition 
to rank liimself. Tliat a man, while occupying a position 
which properly belongs to the most able and juat-mrnded 
statistician in the country, should thint it pniper to write 
under his own name iu the manner of which the above ex- 
ti^acta are a sample, about a work which assumes to relate 
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caJmly and mfithodicaily, the resiilt of a personal study of the 
condition of the jieople of a certain State, is a note-worthy 
circumstance m illuatration of the present political history of 
our country. I cite them now, however, chiefly to show what 
need there is for a diaeussion upon which I propose to enter, 
myself, little further than ib necessary to enable me to clearly 
set forth certain facts m their more important significance, the 
right of publkhing which can hardly be denied me, ia view 
of the insinuations made by Mr, De Bow, who in this follows 
what has got to be a general custom of Southern reviewers and 
journalists towards trayeliers with whose expre^ed judgments 
upon any matter observed within the slave Stat^ they differ. 
There are numerous homes in the South the memory of which 
I cherish tenderly. There are nnmbers of men in the South 
for whom I have a warm admiration, to whom I feel grateful, 
whose respect I wish not to lose. There are others for whom 
I have a qnite different feeling. Of a single individual of 
neither class have I spoken in these two volume, I believe, 
by his true name, or in such a manner that he could be re- 
cognized, or his home pointed out hy any one who had not 
been previously familiar with it and with him, being, as a 
mle, earefttl to so &r differ from the actual order of the 
events of my journey in narrating them, that facta of private 
life could not he readily localized. From this rule I do not 
intend now to depart further than is necessary to exhibit the 
whole truth of the fecta to which I have referred, but since 
the charge of ingratitude and indeHcacy is publicly made 
against me, as it has frequently been of late against better 
men on simOar grounds, I propose to examine those grounds 
in the light of certain actual esperiencea of myself and others, 
and let it be judged whether there must always exist a pe- 
culiar moral ohhgation upon travellers to be mealy-mouthed 
as to the habits of the people of the South, either on account 
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of bospitaJity or in reciprocation of the delicate resei-ve which, 
from the tenor of Mr, De Bow's remarks, it might be sup- 
posed vias habitually exercised in the South with regard to 
the habits of their own people. These experiences shall be 
both special and general. What immediately follows is of 
the fonner class, but, in the end, it will he found to have a 
general significance. 

On a hot morning in Juiy a Northern traveUer left the 
town of Lynchburg, the chief market- town of Virginia tobacco, 
and rode eastwardly towards Farmville. Suddenly taken 
severely ill, and no house being in sight, he turned fmm tlie 
road into the shade of the wood, dismonnted, rechned against 
a sturdy trunk, took an anodyne, which he fortunately had 
witii him, and at length found relief in sleep. Late in the 
day he awoke, somewhat recovered, but with a sliarp head- 
ache and much debilitated. He managed, however, to mount, 
and rode slowly on to find a shelter for the night. In half 
an hour the welcome sight of an old plantation mansion 
greeted his eyes. There was a large court, with shade trees 
and shrubbery between the road and the house, and in the 
comer of this court, facing the road, a small wai-ehonse or 
bam, in and around which were a number of negi'oes moving 
casks of tobacco. A white man, evidently their owner, was 
superintending their labour, and to him the traveller applied 
for lodging for the night. 

" We don't take in strangers." 

The traveller informed tlie planter of his illness and in- 
abihty to ride further. 

" You'll have to try to ride as iar as the next house, sir ; 
we don't take in travellers here," was the reply. 

" Kealiy I don't feel able. I should not like to put you 
to inconvenience, sir, but I am weak and faint. My horse, 
too, has eaton notliing since early in the morning." 
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" Sorry for you, imi we have no accommodation for tra- 
vellers hei-e," was the only reply, and tho planter stepped to 
the other side of a tobacco cask. 

The traveller rode on. About half an hour afterwards he 
came in sight of another house. It was at a disianco from 
the road, and to reach it he was oUiged to let down and put 
Tip again three. diffei-ent sets of fence-hara. The owner was 
not at home, and his wife said that they were not accustomed 
to take in strangers. " It was not tar to the next house," 
she added, as the traveller hesitated. 

He reached, at length, the next houae, which proved to 
be the residence of another large tobacco planter, who sat 
smoking in its verandah, as the traveller rode near and made 
his petition. 

" We don't teke in travellers," was again his answer. 
The sick man stated his special claims to kindness, and the 
planter good-naturedly inijuired the particulars, asked how 
far he had ridden, where he got hia hoi^e and his dog, whither 
he was bound, and so on (did not ask where he was horn or 
what were his politics). The traveller again stated that he 
was ill, unable to ride further, and begged permi^ion to 
remain for the night under the planter's roof, and again the 
planter carelessly replied that they didn't taie in travellei-s ; 
anon, asked how crops were looking fmHiher west, and talked 
of guano, the war news, and the prospect for peachy. It 
became dusk while the traveller lingered, and the negroes 
came in with their hoes over their shoulders from the fields 
across the road, hut the planter continued chatting and 
smoking, not even offering the traveller a cigar, till at length 
the latter said, " If you reaUy cannot keep me ti>-ii!ght, I 
mvsk go on, sir ; I cannot keep my horse much longer, I 
fear." 

" It is not far to the nes.t house." 
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" But I have already called at three houses to-night, sir." 

" Well, you see, since the railroad was done, people here 
don't reckon to take in travellers as they once did. So few 
come along they don't find their account in being ready lor 
them." 

The traveller asked for a drink of water, which a negro 
brought in a calabash, bade good night to the planter, and 
rode on through the woods. Night presently set m ; the 
road crossed a swamp and was difficult to follow, and for 
more than an hour he rode on — seeing no house — without 
stopping. Then crossing water, he deliberated whether he 
should not bivouac for the night where ho vms. He liad 
with him a few biscuits and some dried fi^. He had not 
eaten hitherto, hoping constantly to come to a habitation 
where it might happen he could get a cup of tea, of which 
he felt more particularly in need. He stopped, took some 
nourishment, the first he had tasted in fifteen hours, and 
taking also a little brandy, gained strength and courage to 
continue his journey. A bright hght soon cheered him, and 
after a time he made his way to a large white house, in the 
rear of which was an old negro woman stirring the contents 
of a caldron which stood over the fire, by which he had 
been guided. The old woman had the appearance of a 
house seiTant, and he requested her to ask her master if he 
would favoiir him with lodging for the night. 

" Her master did not take in travellers," she said, " besides, 
he was gone to bed anl she stured on harlly lootmg at 
the travellei tdl he put his hand in his pocket nd holhng 
forth silver, s 1 — 

"Sow„aii t> mml vhat I t 11 you D yo n to 

your master and ay to 1 a The e a a entl man o t de 
who says he s k and that 1 s 1 rse s t red and ha& had 
nothing to eat to-day that h is a t r i 1 hi been 
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beniglited, don't know the roads, is not well enough to ride 
fiirtlier, and wants to know if yon won't be 30 kind ae to let 
him stay here to-night.' " 

" Yes, massa. 111 tell him ; 'twon't do no good, though, and 
he'll he almighty cross." 

She went in, returned after a few miuntes, soiled her paddle, 
and began stiri'ing before she uttered the words— 
" Says yer ken go on to do store, he reckon." 
It was after ten o'clock when the traveller reached the 
next house. It stood close apon the road, and the voice of a 
woman answered a knock upon the door, and, in reply to the 
demand, said it was not lar to the store, and she reckoned 
they accommodated travellers there. 

Finally, at the store, the traveller sncceeded in getting 
admittance, was comfortably lodged and well entertained by 
an amiable femily. Their kindness was of such a cliaracter 
that he felt, in the position of an invited gueet, unable to 
demand and unwilling to suggest any unvolunteered semce. 
There was no indication that the house was an inn, yet the 
traveller's experience left him little room to h^itate to offer 
money, nor was there the shghtest hesitation on the part of the 
storekeeper in naming the amount due for the entertainment he 
had, or in taking it. 

If the reader will accept the ti-aveller's judgment of himself, 
he win assume that there was nothing in his countenance, his 
dress, his language, or his bearing, by which he could readily 
be distinguished from a gentleman of Southern birth and edu- 
cation, and that he was not imagined to he anything else, 
certainly not on hia first inquiry, at any one of the planta- 
tions where he was thus refused shelter. 

So fer as this inhospitaiity (for this is, I think, what even 
the Southern reader will he inchned to call it) needed espkna- 
tion, it was supposed to be sufficiently given in the fact that 
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the region had, by the recent conshiietion of a raOroad 
through it, approximated the condition of a well-settled and 
organized commimity, in which the movements of travellera 
are so systematized, that the buainese of providing for then 
wanta, as a matter of peeuniary profit, can no longer be made 
a mere supplement of another business, but becomes a distinct 
occupation. 

This, then, but a small part of the whole land being thus 
affected by railroads, waa an exception in the South. Time ; 
but what is the rule to which this is the exception ? 

Mr. De Bow says, that the traveller would have had no 
apprehension that the offer of money for chance entertainment 
for the night furnished him at a house on the banks of the 
Connecticut, would give offence ; yet in the Connecticut valley, 
among people having no servants, and not a tithe of the no- 
minal wealth of the Eed Kiver planter, or of one of these Yir- 
ginia planters, such has been a frequent experience of the same 
traveller. Nor has he ever, when calling benighted at a house, 
anywhere in the State of Connecticut, fer from a public-house, 
escaped being invited with cordial franknesa to enjoy such 
accommodation as it affoidpd , and this he is fully convinced, 
without any tliought in the majoiity of o" ^> of pecuniary 
remuneration. In several mstanLes a remnn lation in money 
has been refused in a manner which conveyed a reproof of the 
offer of it as indelicate , and it thus happens that it was a 
common experience of that of the possibiht^ o£ which Mr. De 
Bow is unable to conceive tha^ led m no ^mall degree to tlio 
hesitation upon which this very comment v,ib mide. 

This simple faith in the meanness of the people of the 
North, and especially of New England, ia no eceentiicity of 
Mr. De Bow's. It is in accordance with the general tone of 
hterature and of conversation at the South, that penuriouancss, 
disingenuousn^s, knavish cunning, rant, cowardice, and 
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Hypocrisy are assumed to be the prevailing traits by which 
they are distinguished from the people of the South — not the 
poor people of New England from the planters of the South, 
but the people generally from the people generally. Not the 
tone of the pohtiea! literature and of the lower class of the 
South, but of ite wealthy class, very generally, really of ite 
"better clasa," Mr. De Bow is himseK the associate of 
gentlemen as well infonaed and as free from nanxiw prejudices 
as any at the South. Mo New England man, who has 
travelled "at the South, would be surprised, indeed, if, at a 
table at which he were a guest, such an assumption as that of 
Mr, Be Bow should be apparent in all the conversation, and 
that the gist of it should be supposed to be so well understood 
and geneiuUy conceded, that he could not he annoyed 
thereat. 

I need hardly say that this reference to Mr. Le Bow is 
continued, not for the purpose of vindicating the North any 
more than myself fcom a mistaken criticism. I wish only to 
demonstrate bow nec^sary it must soon he to find other 
means for saving the Union than these commonplace flatteries 
of Southern eoncoit and apologies for Southern folly, to which 
we have not only become so accustomed ourselves, as to hardly 
believe our eyes when we ai-e obliged to meet the fects (as 
was my own case), but by which wo have so successfully im- 
posed upon our friends, that a man like Mr. Be Bow actually 
supposes that the common planters of the teeming and sunny 
South, are, as a rule, a more open-handed, liberal, and hospi- 
table class than the hard-working feimers of the bleak and 
sterile hills of New England ; so much so, that he feels war- 
ranted not merely in stating ^ts within his personal know- 
ledge, illustrating the character of the latter and arguing the 
causes, hut in incidentally referring to their penuriousness as a 
matter of proverbial contempt. Against this mistake, which, 
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I doubt not, 18 aflcomplieliing constant miseliief to our nation, 
I merely oppose the fects of actual experience. I wish to do 
so with true respect for the good sense of the South. 

I^-^ienting myself, and tnown only in the character of a 
chance traveller, most likely to he in search of health, enter- 
tainnient, and information ; usually taken for and treated as a 
Southemer, until I stated that I was not one, I journeyed 
nearly sis months at one time (my second journey) through the 
South, During all this journey, I came not oftener than 
once a week, on an average, to puhHc-houses, and vfas thus 
generally forced to seek lodging and sustenance at private 
houses. Often it was refused me ; not unfrequently i-udely 
refused. But once did I meet with what Northern reaiera 
could suppose Mr. De Bow to mean hy the tena (used in the 
same article), "free road-side hospitality." Not once with 
the slightest appearance of what Noah Webster defines hospi- 
tality — the "practice of receiving or entertaining strangera 
without reward." 

Only twice, in a jom-ney of four thousand milea, made in- 
dependently of public conveyances, did I receive a night'a 
lodging or a repast from a native Southerner, without having 
the esact price in money which I was expected to pay for it 
stated to me hy those at whose hands I received it. 

If what I have just narrated had been reported to me 
before I travelled in the manner I did in my second journey 
at the South, I should have had serious doohte of either the 
honesty or the sanity of the reporter. I know, therefore, to 
what I subject myself in now giving my own name to it. I 
could not but hesitate to do this, as one wouM be cautious in 
acknowledging that he believed himself to have seen the sea- 
sa^pent, or had discovered a new motive power. By drawing 
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out the eonfldenco of other travellers, who had chanced to 
move through the South in a manner at all similar, however, 
I have had the satisfaction of finding that I am not altogether 
solitary in my experience. Even this day I met one fi-eah 
from tbe South-west, to whom, after dae approach, I gave the 
article which is the text of these observations, asking to be 
told how he had found it in New England and in Mississippi. 
He replied . 

"During four winters, I have tiavelled for a business purpose two 
montJis eacli winter in Missisappi. I have generally spent the night at 
lionBee with whose iomatea I had some previoaa acquaintance. Where I 
had husiness transaetiona, especiBlly where debts were due to me, wMcli 
could not be paid, I Bometimes negleol«d to offer payment for my niglit's 
lodging, hut in no other case, and never in a single instance, bo for as I 
can now recollect, where I had offered payment, has there been any hesi- 
tation in taking it. A planter might refrain from asking payment of a 
traveller, but it is imiversally expected. In New England, B3 tar as niy 
liimted experience goed, it is not so. I liave known New England fiimiei's' 
wives take a sinall gratuity after lodging travellers, but always with appa- 
rent hesitation. I have known New England farmers refuse to do so. I 
]]ftvo had sumo esperienoe in Iowa ; money is there usually (not always) 
taken for lodging travellers. The princapal difference between the custom 
at private houses there and In Alabama and Mis^^ppi being, that in 
Iowa the farmer seems to carefully reckon the exact value of the produce 
you have consumed, and to charge for it at what has often seemed to me 
an absurdly low rate ; while in Mississippi, I have usually p(ud from four 
to dx times as much as in Iowa, for similar aecommodations. I consider 
the usual oharges of planleis to travellers extorUonate, and the custom 
the reverse of hospitable. I knew of a Kentacky gentleman travelling 
from Eutaw to Greensboro' [twenty miles] in his own conveyance. He 
was taken rack at the crossing of the Warrior River. It was nine o'clock 
at night. He averred to me that he called at every plantation on tho 
road, and stated that he was a Kentuckian, and sick, hut was refused lodg- 
ing at each of them." 

Thia the richest county of Alabama, and the road is lined 
with valuable plantations ! 

The following is an extract from a letter dated Columbus, 
Mississippi, November 24, 1856, published in the London 
Daili/ News. It is written by an Englisliman travelling for 
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commercial pwrposeg, and tells wliat lie has learned by ex- 
perience of tlie custom oi the eoiuitiy : 

" It is eiistomajy in truvelUiis tlirougli this eoraitij-, wliei'e towns are 
fciw and taveinB suaroe ami Kile, to skip at tlie plantera' lioTises along tlie 
load, and pay for yonr bed and board in tie morning juet as if you liad 
stayed at an inn. Tlie flufitom is ratlier repugnant to our Old World notiona 
of hospitality, but it appears to me an eioelleat one for both Uie host and 
his guest. Tlie one feela lees bored by demands upon hie kindneas, as soon 
aa it ceases io be nieiely a Idndness to comply with them, and the other 
has no fear about intmding or being troublesome when he knows ha will 
have to pay for hia enterlainment. It ia rarely, however, that the eati-ee 
can be obtained into the housea of wealtliy planters in tliis way. Tlioy 
will not be bothered by your visits, and, if you apply to them, havo no hesi- 
tation in polil«ly passing you on to such of their neighhoura aa have leBS 
money or more generoaty.'' 

The saone writer alterwarda relates the following esperi- 



" About nineteen miles from Canton, I sought lodging at nightMl at a 
eaug house on the roadsnde, inhabited by aa old gentleman and his two 
daughters, who poaaessed no slaves and grew no ootlon, and whose two 
sons had been killed in the Mexican war, and who, with Uie loudest pro- 
fessions of hoapilalilj, cautiously refrfuned from giving himself any per- 
sonal trouble in aapport of them. He informed me tliat there was corn in 
tlie husk in an almost inaccessible loft, there was fodder in an un-^et-at- 
able sort of a cage in the yard, WKter in a ceitaiu pond ahont half a mile 
off, and a cunycomb in a certain iiole in the wall. Having furnished me 
with this intelligence, he left me to draw my own conelusioiis as to what 
my conduct ought to be under the oircmnatanoee." 

A natiiralist, the author of a well-known standard wort, 
who has made several tours of obserration in the Slave 
Static, lately confided to me that he believed that the popular 
report of Southern hospitality muet be a popular romance, 
for never, during all bis travels in the South, had he chanced 
to be entertained for a single night, except by gentlemen to 
whom he was formally presented by letter, or who had pre- 
viously been under obligations to him, without paying for it 
in money, and to an amount quite equal to the value received. 
By the wealthier, a night's entertainment had been frequently 
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tefnaed hira, under tdrcumatancea which, as musi; have been 
evident to them, rendered his further progress seriously in- 
convenient. Oneo, while in company mth a foreign natu- 
ralist — a titled man — he had heea dining at t]ie inn of a 
small county-town, when a certain locally distinguished 
judge had seen fit to be eloquent at the dinnei'-table upon the 
advantages of slavery in maintaining a class of "high-toned 
gentlemen," referring especially to the proverbial hospitality of 
Southern plantations, which he described as quite a bewilder- 
ment to strangers, and nothing lite which was to be found in 
any country unblessed with slavery, or institutioiis equivalent 
to it. It BO happened that the following night the travellers, 
on approaching a plantation mansion in quest o£ lodging, 
were surprised to find that they had fellen upon the residence 
of this same judge, who recognized them, and welcomed them 
and bade them he at home. Embarrassed by a recollection 
of his discourse of hospitality, it was with some difficulty tliat 
one o£ them, when they were taking leave next morning, 
brought himself to inquire what he might pay for the enter- 
tainment they had received. He was at once relieved by the 
judge's prompt response, "DoUar and a quarter apiece, I 
reckon." 

It is very true that the general custom of the South which 
leads a traveller to ask for a lodging at any private house he 
may chance to reach near nightfall, and to receive a fevom-- 
able answer not merely as a favour but as a matter of business, 
in a convenient one, is one indeed almost necessary in a 
country so destitute of villages, and where, off certain 
thoroughiar^ of our merchants, there aro so few travellers. 
It is a perfectly respectable and entirely sensible custom, but 
it is not, as is commonly represented to he, a custom of hos- 
pitality, and it is not at all calculated to induce customs of 
hospitality with the mass of citizens. It is calculated to 
T 2 
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make inhospitality of habit and inh<«pitality of cliaraister the 
general rule ; hoapitality of habit and of character the ex- 
ception. Yet the common misapplioation of the word to this 
custom ia, so fax as I can ascertain, the only foundation of 
the airogant assumption of eaperiority of character in this 
rCBpeet c£ the Southerners over ourselves— -the only ground 
of the claim that slavery breeds a race of more generous and 
hospitable citizens ttian freedom. 

The difficulty of giving anything like an intelligent and 
exact estimate of the breeding of any people or of any class 
of people is almost insurmountable, owing to the vagneness 
of the terms which must be used, or rather to the quite 
differont ideas which different readers mil attach to these 
terms. The very word which I have employed to designate 
my present subject has itself such a varied signification that 
it needs to fee defined at the outset. I mean to employ it in 
that sense wherein, according to Webster, it covers tho 
ground of " nurture, instruction, and the formation of man- 
ners," It is something more than " manners and customs," 
then, and includes, or may include, qualities which, if not 
congenital, are equally an essential part of cliaracter with 
those qualities whiob are literally in-bred of a man. Such 
qualities ale mainly the result of a class of circumstance*i, 
of the influence of which npon bis character and manners 
a man, or a child growing to a man, is usually unconscious, 
and of which he cannot be independent if he would. 

The general difficulty is increased in deahng with the 
people of the Slave States, because among themselves aU 
terms defining social rank and social characteristics are 
1 in a manner which can be unda'stood only after con- 
9 experience ; and also because the general terms of 
classification, always incomplete in their significance, fe.il 
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entirely with a large class of Southerners, whose manners 
ha¥e some characteristics which would elsewhere he thought 
"high bred," if they had not other which are elsewhere 
uuiversftlly esteemed low and ruffianly. 

There are undoubted advantages resvdting from the effeeta 
of slavery upon the manners of some persona. Somewhat 
similar ad.vantagea I have thought that I perceived to have 
resulted in the Free States, where a family has been educated 
under favourable influences in a fcontier community. There 
is boldness, directness, largeness, confidence, with the effect 
of the hahitual sense of superiority to most of the commu- 
nity; not superiority of wealth, and power from wealth 
merely, hut of a mind well stocked and refined by such ad- 
vantages of education as only very untisual wealth, or very 
unusual individual energy, rightly directed, can procure 
in a scattered and frontier community. When to this is 
added the effect of visits to the cultivated society of denser 
coromunities ; when refined and polished manners are grafted 
on a natural, easy abandon ; when there is high culture with- 
out effeminacy either of body or mind, as not unfrequently 
happens, we find a pecuHarly r^pectable and agreeable sort 
of men and women. They are the result of frontier training 
under the most favourahle circumstances. In the class 
furthest removed fcom this on the frontier— people who have 
grown up without civilized social restraints or encouragements 
and always under what in a well-conditioned community would 
be esteemed great privatiois^happens, on the other hand, 
the most disagreeable specimen of mankind that the world 
hreeds ; men of a sort almost peculiar to America and Aus- 
tralia ; border ruffians, of whom the " rowdies " of our eastern 
towns are tame reflections. Cooper has well described the 
first class in many instances. I know of no picture of the 
latter which represents them as det^table as I have found them. 
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The whole Souiii is maintaiued m a froEtier condition by 
the system which ia apologized for on the groinid that it 
iavours good breeding. This system, at the same time, 
tends to concentrate wealth in a few hands. If there is 
wisdom and great caie in the education of a fiimily thus 
^Tonred, the resiJt which we see at the North, under the 
circumstancea I have described, is frequently reproduced. 
There are many more such fruits of frontier life at the South 
than the North, because there is more frontier life. There 
is also vastly more of the other sort, and there is everythii^ 
between, wliich degrees of wealth and degrees of good fortune 
in education woiJd be expected to occasion. The bad breed 
of the frontier, at the South, however, is probably far worse 
than that of the North, because the frontier condition of the 
South is everywhere permanent. The child bom to-day on 
the 'Northern ±ix>ntier, in most eases, before it is ten years old, 
will he living in a well organized and tolerably well provided 
coromunity ; schools, churches, libraries, lecture and concert 
halls, daily mails and printing presses, shops and machines 
in variety, having arrived within at least a day's journey of 
it ; being always within an inlnencing distance of it. There 
are improvements, and communities loosely and gradually 
cohering in various parts of the South, but so slowly, so 
feebly, so irregularly, that men's minds and habits are knit 
firm quite independently of this class of social influences. 

There is one other characteristic of the Southerner, which 
is far more decided than the difference of climate merely 
would warrant, and which is to be attributed not only 
to the absence of the ordinary restraints and means of 
discipline of more compact communities in his education, but 
unijuestionably also to the readiness and safety with which, 
by reason of slavery, certain passions and impulses may be 
indniged. Every white Southerner is a person of importance ; 
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must be treated with deference. Every wish of tlie South- 
erner is imperative ; every belief undoubted; every liate, venge- 
ful; evei-y love, fiery. Hence, for instance, the scandalous 
fiend-like street fighta of the South, If a young man feels 
ofiended with another, he does not incline to a ring and a feir 
stand-up set-to, lite a young Engl^hman ; he will not at- 
tempt to overcome his opponent by logic; be mil not be 
content to vituperate, or to cast ridicule upon him ; he is 
impelled straightway to strike bim down with tJie readiest 
deadly weapon at hand, with as little ceremony and pretence 
of feir combat as the loose organization of the people against 
violence vril! allow. He seems craay for Wood, Intensity of 
personal pride — pride in anything a man has, or which con- 
nects itself with him, is more commonly evident. Hence, in- 
tense iocal pride and prejudice ; hence intense partisanship ; 
hence rashness and over-confidence ; hence visionary ambition ; 
hence assurance in debate ; hence assurance in society. As 
self-appreciation ia equally with deference a part of what we call 
good breeding, and as the expression of deference is much 
more easily reduced to a matter of manners and forms, in the 
commonplace intercourse of society, than self-appreciation, 
this characteristic quality of the Southerner needs to be home 
in mind in eonsideimg the port and manners he commonly 
has, and judging from them of the efleets of slavery 

It must be also considered that the oidmarj oeeupataons 
and amusements of people of moderate wealth at the North 
are seldom resorttd to at the South, that public enteitaon- 
ments of any kind, foi mstanLP, aie impiatticible to <i sparse 
population; consequently that where men of wealth are 
1 mtercouise with utheis is highly valued, 
, and madt, the mo-:t of Hence, with these, 
the act of social mteicottroe I'f more high!y e^tepmed, and 
is much more frequently earned to a nite peitedion of 
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manner than it \tsiially ia with men othenvise of correspond- 
ing education, mid habits at the North. 

In a Northern commimitj a man who is not greatly occu- 
pied with private business is sure to become interested in 
aocial enterprises and to undertake duties in them which will 
demand a great deal of time and strength. School, road, 
cemetery, asylum, and church colporations ; bridge, ferry, aiid 
water companies ; hteraiy, scientific, art, mechanical, agri- 
cultural and benevolent societiea ; all th^e things are 
managed chiefly by the unpaid services of gentlemen during 
hours which they ean spare from their private interests. In 
the successful operations of such enterprises they find much 
of the satisfaction of their life. So, too, our young men, 
who are not obliged to devote their thoughts chiefly to 
business success, are members and managers of reading rooms, 
public libraries, gymnasiums, game dubs, boat clubs, ball 
clubs, and all sorts of clubs, Bible classes, debating societies, 
military companies ; they are planting road-side trees, or 
damming streams for skating ponds, or rigging diving-boards, 
or getting up iirework displays, or private theatricals ; they 
are always doing something, not conversing for the entertain- 
ment of the moment. Planters, the details of whose business 
fall into the hands of overseers, and young men of fortune, at 
the South, have, when at home on the plantation, nona 
of these occupations. Their talents all turn into two 
channels, pohtics and sociality ; the very paucity of society 
roaking ifc the more esteemed and the more carefully used. 
Social intercourse at the North is a relaxation from the 
ordinary bent of men's talents ; at the South, it is that to 
which mainly their talente are bent. Hence, with men who 
are otherwise on a par, in respect of natm'al advantages and 
education, the Southerner will have a higher standard of 
a than the Northerner, because, with him, social inter- 
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eoiirae ia the grand resource to 'wbich all other possible 
occupatioiis of his mind become subordmate. The Noithemer, 
being troubled by eo monotony, unquestionably too much 
neglects at present this, the highest and final art of every 
type of civilization. In making this comparison, hovrever, 
it must not be forgotten that it is made between men who are 
supposed to be equal in. all r^ects, except in the possession 
of this advantage, and who are equally at leifim-e from any 
necessary habitual occupation for a livelihood. 

Having conceded to the South certain elements of advan- 
tage in this respect, for a single class, it still remains to 
inquire where is the greatest weight of advantage for this 
class, and for all classes of our citizens. In attempting to 
make such a general comparison, I shall begin at the bottom 
of the social ladder, and return to the class who can in a 
great degree choose hovr they will be occupied. 

In the North at the Revolution we scarcely had a distinct 
class corresponding to the lowest white class of Virginia, as 
described by Jefferson, our labourcKi being leas ignorant and 
coarse in their habits, and associating much more femiliarly 
with their betters. We have now a class more nearly corre' 
sponding to it furnished by the European peasant immigra- 
tion. It is, however, a transient cla^, somewhat seldom 
including two generations, and, on an average, I trust, not 
one. It is therefore practically not an additional dasa, but, 
overlooking the aged and diseased, a supplement to our lowest 
normal class. Out of twenty Irish emigrants, landmg in New 
York, perfectly destitute, of whose history I have been 
intimately cognizant, only two, both of whom were over fifty 
years of age, have lived out five years here without beginning 
to acquire wealth and becoming superior in their ambition 
and habits to the lowest order, which I beheve to include a 
majority of the whites in &e plantation districts of the 
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South.* Our lowest elaas, therefore, has a higher standard 
than the lowest class of the Slave States, This, I imder- 
staiid, is made very evident where the two come together 
at the West, ae in southern Illinois. The very poorest and 
lowest New England women who go there are frequently 
offended by the inconsiderate mdeness and coarseness of the 
women immigratmg from the South, and shocked hy their 
"shiftless," comfortless, vagrant habits, so much so that 
families have often removed, after having been once esta- 
blished, to escape being bored and annoyed by their SouthaTi- 
bom neighboure, 

Eeferring to the lowest class, North and South, as the 
fourth, I class as third, the lowest rank in society, Noiih or 
South, in which regard is bad by its membei-s to the quality 
of their associates ftom other than moral motives, or the 
prejudices of locality, race, sectarianism, and pohtici 
other words, that in which there is a distinct social s 
ness and pride. I think that everywhere in the IVee States 
men of this class would almost universally feel their position 
damaged — be e. Httle ashamed— if obliged to confess that they 
did not take a newspaper, or were unable to read it with a 
clear understanding of the intelligence it was intended to com- 
municate. Allnsiona to the maiu facts of American history, 
to any clause of the Bible, to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, and the more important laws, State and National, would 
be imderstood in most cases by those whom I refer to as the 
third cla^ iu Northern society. In few families of this class 
would you foil to find some volumes of the English poets, 
or some works of great novelists or renowned travellers, No- 

* 1 fear that it must be coiifessed tbat this general rule baa now a mukitude 
of eiceptions in our lai^e towns, wlieie, in New York, especially, we seem tnking 
some pains to form H permanent lower cltias. With the present great aild ap- 
parently permanent falling off in tlie European emigratlun it i^aii liardly last, 
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thing like this would you find, however, in a grade of society 
distinctly superior to the lowest at the South, 

The ratio of the number of the citizens who cannot read at 
all to the whole, appears, by the census returns, to be only 
three times larger at the South than at the Noiih. I believe 
it to be much greater at the South than these retm-ns in- 
dicate,* The comparative education of the third class " North " 
and of the third class " South," however, cannot he at all 
judged ffom these statistics, supposing them correct. Those 
who cau read and who do not read, or whose reading is con- 
fined within extremely narrow limits, are a much larger 
number at the South than at the North, owing to the much 
poorer supply of books and ne\repapcrs which commerce can 
afibrd to put within the reach of the former. The census 
returns two million newspapers, for instance, printed annually 
in Virginia, one hundi-ed and fifteen million in New York. 
There is a post-office to every fourteen square miles in New 
York, one to forty-seven square miles in Virginia ; over five 
hundred publishers and booksellers in New York, but forty 
in Virginia. Thirty thousand volumes in pubHc hbrariee in 
Virginia, eight hundred thousand in New York, The area 
oceapied by the population of Virginia being much the largest, 
it may be inferred that with the disposition and the abihty to 
read anything in particular, the Virginian of the third class 
will have to travel more than thirty times as far as the New 
Yorker to procure it. The same proposition will hold good 
in regard to most other means of cultivation, and the third 

irate to white popuUtion, pef cent., as veturaud, 
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o.n- of the natiTS population, over twenty jeai-s old, ii 

■e States, 4 '12 
I Slave „ IV'SS '^'^^"™' Conijienduiin, pp. 153, 153). The abililj t. 
merely read and write may itself tie of little vslae, buttle fact of a child's havLnj 
had the painstaking necessary in so far instruct him is in some ilec;ree a means 
Ineasnnng his other inheiit^d wealth, and tlius \\\s bicediiic;. 
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clasa of the Soutii generally liaa sGGHied to mo to te as much 
more nairow-mmded, rude, eoarae, "dangerous," and miser- 
able, than the third class of the Free States, as the most 
sanguine friend of popular education could smtieipate from 
these iacts. 

The great difference in chaiacter between the third class of 
the South and that of the North, as indicated by their re- 
spective manners, is found in the much leas curiosity and 
ready intelligent interest in mattei-s which have not an imme- 
diate personal bearing in that of the South. Apathetic care- 
lessness rather than simple indifference, or reckless incivihty 
as to your comfort, is what makes tlie low Southerner a 
disagreeable companion. It is his impertment shrewdness 
which makes you wish to keep the Yankee at a distance, 
The first seems without object, spiritless ; the latter keen to 
better himself, if with nothing else, with information which 
he can draw from you, and by gaining your good opinion. 

The nest or second class would include, both North and 
South, those with whose habits and character I am most 
femiliar, and of whom I can speak with the best right to 
confidence. It would include in New England and New 
York the better educated farmers— these owning, I should 
say, half the agricultural land — the permanently established 
manufeflturers and merchants of moderate capital ; most of 
the shopkeepers and the better-educated master mechanica 
and artisan foremen ; most of the preachers, physicians, 
and lawyers (some ranking higher). It would coiTespond 
most nearly to what in England would be called the lower- 
middle class, hut any higher grade being very ill-defined, 
existing distinctly but in few localities, and rarely recognized 
as existing at aU, it is in a great measure fi-ee from the 
peculiar vulgarity of its English parallel. 

The number of those at the South who correspond in 
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education and refinement of manners aad habits to the average 
of tliia class of the North, it will bo cvideiit, from a similar 
mode of reasoning to that before employed, mast be very 
mnch smaller relatively, either to the territory or the wioie 
■white population of their respective regions. 

In tlie comparison commonly made by Southern writers 
between the condition of the people of a sparaely-settled 
country and another, it is usually assumed that the advan- 
tages of the latter are confined exclusively to towns, and to 
large and crowded towns. By contrasting the evils which 
concentrate in such towns with the favourable circumstances 
of localities where at least wood, water, and air are abundant, 
1 to support life can usually be got by any 



one vrith a little 
force to ignorant people 
i by a people Hvi 



Lonal labour, an argument of s 
presented. The a 
oderately well-occupied mral 
districts, who are even more free from the evils of great 
towns than their own people, are entirely overlooked by most 
Southern writers. Such is the condition, however, of more 
white people in the Free States than the whole white popula- 
tion of the Slave States. A majority of our formers' daughters 
can walk from their dwellings to schools of a quahty such as 
at the South can be maintained not twice in five hundred 
square miles. These schools are practically a part of their 
homes. Probably, in more than half the famihes of the 
South, the children of which are instructed to the least degree 
- which would be considered " respectable," among this second 
class of the Horth, private governesses are obliged to be 
employed, or the children must be for many years at boarding- 
schools. We all know that the young women who go to the 
South, to meet the demand thus occasioned for home educa- 
tion, are not generally, though they miy be in eases, our own 
and successful inatrnctresses ; and we also 
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know from their report that their skill and laboTir has 
neceaaaiily to be long chiefly employed in laying those simple 
fonndaiioa habits of instruciability, which onr Northern chil- 
dren acquire imperceptibly from association with those of the 
neighbourhood slightly in advance of them. Churches and 
the various sub-organizations centreing in them, in which 
cla^ distinctiona arc much lost sight of, to the great advan- 
tage of the manners of the lower classes, and little chance 
of injury to the higher ; libraries ; literary societies ; lecture 
arrangements ; di-amatic and musical, art and scientific 
entertainments, aud also highly educated professional men, 
with whom, for various purpoees, many persons are brought 
often in contact, are correspondingly more frequent at the 
North, correspondingly more accessible ; in other words, the 
advantages to be derived from them are cheaper, and so more 
influential on the manners of the people at large. 

The common opinion has been that the Southerners or 
planters of the class now under consideration, are more social, 
more generous, more heartily Mnd and genial than Northerners, 
According to my experience, the reverse of all this is true, as 
a general rule. Families hve so isolatedly at the South, that 
any social contact, out of the family, is of course much more 
eventful and stimulating than it is ordinarily at the North, 
and this accounts for the common opinion. I could not but 
thini, however, that most persons at the South looked to the 
voluntary good offices and conversation of others, both within 
and without their families, for their enjoyment of the world, 
much less than most at the North, It may be that when in 
towns they attach a greater value to, and are more careful to 
make use of the opportunities for social gathering afforded by 
towns, than are Northerners. In towns they attach more 
consequence to forms, are more scnipulous in matters of 
etiquette, more lavish in expenditmre for dress, and for certain 
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other things which are the signs of luxury rather than luxury 
itself, such as plate and fancy brands of wines. They make 
less show of flno art and leas pretence of artistic judgment ; 
more of respect and regard for their associates, and of indif- 
ference or superiority to aU others. 

As to manner or deportment simply, with the same impulse 
and intention, that of the Southerner will habitually, nnder 
ordinary circumstances, be best, more true, more composed, 
more dignified, I have said that the second class at the 
Korth is without the perrading vulgarity of the class to which 
it moat nearly corresponds in England, the reason being that 
those which constitute it seldom wish or attempt to appear to 
belong to a superior class, not clearly recognizing a superior 
class. Individuals, however, very generally have a strong 
desire to be thought better informed, more ingenious, more 
witty, as well as more successful in their entei^rises than 
they are, and this stamps them with a peculiar quality ol 
manners vulgarly called " smartness," the absence of which 
makes Southern men and women generally much more agree- 
able companions than Northerners of the same degree of 
education and accomplishments in other respects, Not but 
that snobs abound; of these it will be more convenient to 
speak under the next division, however. 

The traditional "old family," stately but condescending, 
haughty but jovial, keeping open house for all comers on the 
plantations of Virginia or South- Carolina, is not wholly a myth. 
There really was something which, with some sort of pro- 
priety, could be teemed a gentry in Carolina and Virginia in 
their colony days ; yet of the names which are now thought 
to have belonged to it, as draeended of brave, loyal, and 
adventuroiK cavaHers, some I once saw in London upon an 
old freight-hst of a ship outward bound for Virginia, with the 
addition of tinker and tailor, poacher and pickpocket, all to 
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be sold for life, or a term of yeara, to the highest bidder when 
they should arrive. A large majority of the fathers of Vir- 
ginia were unquestioiiahly of this class. 

"What was properly to be termed the gentry in Virginia and 
South Caxolina previous to the Revolution, was very small in 
number, A large proportion of the femilies who composed it, 
and who remained after the Eevolntion in the country (for many 
were Tori^) have since pa^ed in all thoii branches through a 
poverty-stricken period, very dissipating in its influence upon 
hereditary breeding, novelists and dramatic old servants to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Many of those who have re- 
tained wealth and family pride in succession to the present 
time, have undeniably, from various causes, degenerated 
wofuUy in breeding. Coarse tastes and brutal dispositions 
cannot be disguised under a cavalier address, and the most 
assured readiness in the established forms of polite society. 
Of the real " old femOies" which remain at aU "well bred" 
in their qualities, habits, and manners, by reason of their 
hneage, I think it will be difficult for most readers who have 
not studied the matter at all to form a sufficiently small esti- 
mate ; call them a dozen or a hundred, what do^ it matter 
in a region much larger than the old German empire ? Asso- 
ciating with these are a few hrmdred more new or recuperated 
famihea, in which there is also the best breeding, and in cer- 
tain few parts or districts of the South, to be defined and 
numbered without difficulty, there is a wealthy, distinct, 
generous, hc^pitable, refined, and accomplished first class, 
clinging with some pertinacity, although with too evident an 
effort, to the traditional manners and customs of an esta- 
blished gentry. 

There was a gentry in the North as well as in Virginia 
and Carolina in the colony period, though a less important 
and numerous one. As the Korth has been much more pros- 
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perons, as the value of ita property has lauch more rapidly 
increased than that of the South, the advantages of wealth 
have, I believe, been more generally retained in femiliea, and 
probably the numbex of those who could trace theh breeding 
in an vmintermpted parental influence from the colonial 
gentry, ia now larger at the North than the South. 

Including new famiHes, in whose habits and manners and 
conversation the best bred people of Europe would find no- 
thing more offensive and inharmonious with themselves than 
might be ascribed to local fashion or a desire to avoid appear- 
ances which, though perfectly proper in an aristocratic society, 
would be snobbish ia a republic, there is unijueatioiiably at this 
time a very much larger number of thoroughly well-bred 
people iu the Free than in the Slave States. It is eq^uaUy 
certain that the proportion of sach people to the whole popu- 
lation of whites k larger at the North than the South. 

The great majority of wealthy planters who at the present 
day assume for themselves a special soeiar respectability and 
superiority to the class I have defined as the second, are, as 
a general rule, not only distinguished for all those qualities 
which our satirists and dramatists are accustomed to assume 
to be the eapecial property of the newly rich of the Fifth 
Avenue, but, as far as I have had opportunity to observe 
both elates, are far more generally and ridiculously so than 
the would-be feshionable people of New York, or of any other 
part of the United States. It is a part of the rdh they 
undertake to act, to be hospitable and generous, as it was 
lately that of our fops to be sleepy and critical. They are 
not hospitable and generous, however; they know not the 
meanmg of these terms. They are absurdly ostentatioiK in 
entertainment, and extravagant in the purchase of notoriety ; 
possibly they have more tact in this than our Potiphars, but 
such has not been my personal observation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



T THE SOUTH. 

• Befobe the advent of modern science, any idea of eystemalio laws of 
human improvement would liave liecn deemed aliko impoesible and abeurd ; 
but the constant observation of facte, the exact BtatieticB recorded, the pro- 
gress of science in all departments, has made it possible to conceive of, and 
probable tbat there actuiiily exist am/orm ham of locial monement, feieed 
upon any given condition of society. If the eUme^ary loeial condition be 
distent in regard to ndigion, government, arts, science, industry, the 
reraltjng movements of society will be (liferent. Hence, wben we liave 
ascertained by accuiato observation upon and record of the social plieno- 
mena. that the social movernent is uniformly in a certain direction, and 
that ceit^n results uniformly follow, we sliall know in wliat demente the 
conditions of society must be changed, in order to change the results. 
Hence, when this law of social movements is ascertained, the philanthro- 
pist, legislator, and jurist will know precisely whatmnst be done, and bow, 
in Older to remove the evils, or reform the wrongs, or produce the resulla 
tiicy desire. They will know that cerlain elementary amditicni of eociely 
must be changed, and they well know that by I'emoving lemptatiotiE. or 
laying restraints, or enlightening the mind, or changing the course of in- 
dustry, or producing new arts, they will chancre the social tendency, and 
thus ohajige the results. * * * Society, or that part of it which Witnks and 
acts, can change the results by changing the elementary conditions which 
produce them. Wliea ycm know exaetly what the change ought to be, it 
is not very difficult to produce it ; nor does it follow that because a thou- 
sand crimes mnst be committed in Ohio, tliat a tlionsand particular hidi- 
vjdnals must commit them. It is true that tlie individual frequently actd 
from motives, but is it not just as true that the individual frequently 
seeks tliese motives, and presents them to himself?" — From the Sepurl of 
the Ohio State Commieeioner of SlatMoi, 1859. 

"If there is a firat principle in intellectual education it is this — that tho 
discipline which does good to the mind is that in which the mind is active, 
not that in which it is passive. The secret for developing the faculties is 
to give them much to do, and much inducement to do it,"- — MiU'a Political 
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The field-hand aegro is, on an average, a very poor sxni 
very liad creatare, much worse than I had supposed before I 
had seen hina and grown familiar with hia stupidity, indolence, 
duplicity, and sensuality. He seema to be but an imperfect 
man, incapable of tajring care of himself in a civihzed manner, 
and his presence in large numbers must be considered a 
dangerous circumstance to a civilized people. 

A civilized people, within which a large number of such 
creatures has been placed by any means not within its own 
control, has claims upon the charity, the aid, if necessary, of 
all other civilized peoples in its endeavours to relieve itself 
from the danger which must be apprehended from their 
brutal propensities, from the incompleteness of their human 
sympathies — their inhumanity — from their natural love of 
ease, and the barbaric want of forethought and providence, 
which would often induce desperate want among them. Evi- 
dently the people thus burthened would have need to provide 
systematically for the physical wants of these poor creatures, 
else the latter would be liable to prey with great wastfl upon 
their substance. Perhaps the very best thing to do would be 
to collect them into small herds, and attach each herd to a 
civilized family, the head of which should be responsible for 
its safe keeping. Such a superintendent should of course 
contrive, if possible, to make his herd contribute in some way 
to the procuring of its necessary sustenance ; and if, besides 
this, he eyen tiuned their feeble abilities to such good ac- 
count by his superior judgment, that they actually procured 
a considerable surplus of food and clothing for the benefit of 
others, should not Christendom applaud and encourage his ex- 
ertions, even if a certain amount of severity and physical con- 
straint had been found necessary to accomplish this success ? 

Let us endeavour to assume a similar difficulty for our- 
z 2 
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selves. Let us siippoee that a large part— tlie proportion 
varying with the loeality-^of oni own community should 
nest year suffer from some new malady, the result of which 
shonld in no case he fatal, but which should, like the ffoUre of 
Savoy, leave all who were affected by it permanently injured 
in their intellects, with diminished bodily activity, and fiercer 
animal propenaiti^. (I take this method of stating the case, 
because some of us who only see the negro as he' exists at the 
Korth might find it difficult to imagine him as he is known 
to the planters.) 

Suppose, further, that this malady should be confined to 
certain families, as if its seed had been received hundreds of 
yeara ago by numerous individuals, and only their descend- 
ants (but all of these to the moat distant trace of the blood) 
now suffered from it. Also, that some of om doctors should 
be of the opinion that the effects of the malady upon the 
intellect would descend to the children, and to all d^cendants 
of those who suffered. Suppose that these unfortunates 
should be subject to certain hallucinations, that they should 
be liable to think themselves sane and able to take care of 
themselves, and that when possessed with these ideas that 
they should be quite cunning and dangerous in attempting to 
exercise the usual prerogatives of sane men. 

"What should we do with them ? 

Finding them in a degree tractable ; and sensible enough, 
after all, to yield readily, if not cheerfully, to superior force, 
we might herd them together on a sort of farm-hospitals, and 
let them earn their living, giving especially capable men 
charge of many, and rewarding them with good salaries, and 
ordinary small farmers, smaller numbers, with smaller com- 
pensations for overseeing them ? 

Of course, we should place every possible legislative guard 
and check upon these sup evin tend ente and overseere to secure 
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government. 

Is this ail, reader ? 

Ton have too much overlooked OTir small matters of State, 
if you think so. We have a few crazy people, a few foola, 
not enough to be a matter of much consideration to our 
statesmen or legislators, yet we have a State system in our 
deaimg with them, such as it is, and such as it is it puts our 
dealm^ with them on a little different footing than would 
the system I have above imagined. What I have imagined 
is not quite all we have for some time been in the habit of 
doing when we did anything with this class. And judging 
from what we have done, it does not seem as if it would be 
all that we should do in such an emergency as I have sup- 
posed, engaging as it would all the talent of the country to 
diminish as much as possible the necessary results of the 



We should, it appears, call upon our learned doctors 
eagerly to study ; we should each of us eagerly observe for our- 
selves whether the fearful infirmity by which so many were 
incapacitated for their former usefulness, were not only abso- 
lutely incurable, hut also absolutely not possible to be alleviated. 
And if our observation shoiild satisfy us, if our doctors could 
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not deny that, ynOx judicious treatment, a considerable alle- 
viation could be eflected, so much so indeed, that with a 
very large part a close approximation to the normal condition 
of sane and capable mankind could be obtained, there are 
doubtless those amongst us who ■would think this a danger- 
ous and an infidel presumption. Just as every year some 
miserable wretch is found in our dark places to have a crazy 
father or brother whom he keeps in a cage in his garret, 
and whose estate he takes care of, and who is of the opinion 
that it will be of no use, but, on the contrary, a manifest 
defiance of Divine Providence, and most dangerous to life 
and property to let this unfortunate out of his cage, to sur- 
round him with comforts, and contrive for him cheerful occupa- 
tion, as our State requires shall be done. But would the 
average common sense and humanity of the people of tlie 
Free States allow them to refuse all reduction from their usual 
annual incomes ; refuse to suffer all necessary addition to 
their usual taxes ; refuse to burden their minds with the 
difficulties of the all-absorbing problem, in order to initiate 
a remedial system ? Our worst and most cowardly legisla- 
ture would never dare adjourn leaving this daty incompletely 
performed. There are thousands on thousands of our citizens 
who woiild not only spare from their incomes, but would 
divide their estates for such a purpose. There is not a 
county that woiild not submit to the highest war taxes for it. 
Suppose that the doctors and that the universal observa- 
tion of the community should determine that the defective 
class were not only capable of being improved, but that so 
far as their limited intellects permitted, the laws of improve- 
ment were the same for them aa for healthy men ; that they 
were found to be influenced by a liking for food and drink, 
for the society of each other and of sane men, for the admira- 
tion and respect of each other and of sane men, for their 
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ease, for tlancimg, for music and other amiisementa ; and tiiat 
their imperfect natures could be acted upon, drawn out, and 
enlarged hy means of these likings. Suppose tliafc it -were 
found that nearly all of them had still some knowledge of 
religion, that although they were inclined sometimes to 
consider sane men aa their enemies, they were yet, in most 
cases, by judicious play upon their inclinations and disincli- 
nations, capable of being trained quite beyond the most 
sagafiious of our domestic animals, even to read intelligently. 
Should we, because there were so many of them, go back 
two hundred years in our civilizatioE, denying ourselves the 
addition which this capacity would give to their powers of 
uaefnlnesa, and consequently of economy of maintenance ; 
denying them the advantages for improvement which we 
now in every State give to our- hopelessly insane, to our 
blind and mute, to our fools, to our worst and most danger- 
ous criminals. 

Why do we not pass laws forbidding criminals and maniacs 
to read ? Our fathers did not allow them to read when 
negroes were introduced in Virginia, But every man among 
us whom we call well informed, now knows that it is a 
profitable business for the State, which has so little profitable 
business, even to provide teachers and books for a portion 
of her criminals, to allow books and encourage reading with 
all. To provide books, to provide physicians, to provide 
teachers, to provide haOs and gardens of recreations, as stimu- 
lants to healthful thought for our madmen and our fools ; to 
this the State is impelled equally by considerations of safety 
and of economy. Even Kentucky has its State institution 
for the development of manhood in fools bom of white 
women. 

Does not every such man know, too, that, given an improv- 
able mind with a sound body, possessed of the natural instinctSj 
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the usual desires, appetites, aversions, no matter if at starting 
the heing is even what we call an idiot, a drivelling imbocile, 
disgusting all who see him, a sheer burden upon society, the 
process of making him clean in his hahita, capable of labour- 
ing with a good and intelligent purpose, and of associatiiig 
JnoffeQsively with others, is jnst as certain in its principles and 
in its progress — infinite progress — as the navi,r;:ation of a ship 
or the buUding of a house ? 

This ia even bo with a cretin, whose body is defonned beyond 
remedy, whose brain is contracted, whose lace is contortal, 
whose limbs arehalf paralyzed, whose every organ ia defective, 
and who has inherited these conditions from goitrous parents 
and grandparents. 

Dr. Seguia saya : " The idiot wishes for nothing ; he 
wishes only to remain in his vacuity." 

Even so thinly Dr. Cartwright of the nogro ; and sorely 
nothing worse can be thought of him. 

But Dr. Seguin adds : " To treat successfully this ill-wili 
[indisposition to take care of himself], the physician Tvills that 
the idiot should act cmd think hi-msdf, of himself, and, 
jinaUy, hy himself. The incessant volition of the moral 
.. physican urges incessantly the idiot into the sphere of activity 
of thinking, of labour, of duty, and affectionate feelings." 

Is there no such law of progression of capacity for the bkck 
imbeciles ¥ All the laws of the South have the contrary aims : 
to withdraw them as much as possible from the sphere of self- 
willed activity, thought, labour — to prevent the negro from 
thinking hy himself, of himself, for himseK ; and the principle 
on which these laws are based is thus defined by Mr. De 
Bow : — 

" The Almighty haa thought well to place certain of His oteaturos in 
certain jixed 'potiHona in this world of oora, fox what cause He has not 
seen 6t to mako quite clear to our limited capacities ; and why an ass ia 
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u(it a man, and a man is not an bss, will probably for ever remain a mys- 
tery." " God mads the wovld ; God gave thee thy place, my hiraute 
brother, and, aceordiiig to ail earthly possdbililjea and pi-obabilitiea, it is 
thy destiny there to renmn, bray ae tkon wilt, Prom t!ie same great 
power have our Bftble friends, Me&n-a. Samlio, Ciiffee, & Co., received tlieir 
position also. . . . Alas, my poor black bcoliierl thou, like thy hirsute 
friend, must do thy braying in vaiu."* 

Are there laws on our statute books to prevent asses torn 
being taught to read ' 

The Biehmond Examiner say^ — 

" These immigrants do nnt like our ancestors, flj from religions and 
political persecution ; thpy come merely aa animals in search of a richer 
and fresher pasture, Tl ey •.ome to gratify phyairal want— for moral, 
intelleotoal, or religions wants they have not acquired. T hoy will settle 
in hitge masses, and. for ages to come will practise and inculcate a 
pnre (or rather impure) materialism Mormomsm is a fit e^sponent, proof, 
and iUnstration of our theory The mass of them are sensual, grovelling, 
low-minded agrarians and nine-tenths of them would join the Mormons 
or some such b sec 
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take to strengthen their intellects, to give them larger ideas ? 

If aU the slaves in the United States were "real Congo 
niggera," which not one in a thousand is, and if all real 
Congo niggers were as incapable, and as beastly, and aa 
savage in their propensities as the very woi^t of them are as- 
serted to be, would the method of dealing with them which 

* " KfsQurcrs," vol, ii,, pp. 197. 198. 
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the legislatior! of the Slave States, and which a large part of 
the labom- of the Congr^s and Executive of our nation is 
directed to the purpose of perpetuating, be felt to be strictly 
in accordance with soimd and well-established economia"'" 
political principles ? The purpose of that legislation is avowed 
to be merely to secure safety with economy. Would a project 
for establishing an institution planned upon the principles of 
the ancient Bedlam and the ancient Bridewell be felt to-day 
to he completely justified among ua, by the statement that 
highwaymen and maniacs will endanger life and the security 
of our property if they are not somehow taken care of ? 

If there had been no Mettray with its Demetz, no Norfolk 
Island with its Machonochie, no Hanweli with its Connolly, 
no Abendberg with its Gruggenbnhl ; if the courage, devotion, 
and labour of Pinel, Sicard, and Seguin had been in vain ; if 
tliere had been no progress in the science of civilized eoeiety 
since the days of Howard, we might listen with merely silent 
sadness to such an excuse for debilitating the weak, for hold- 
ing down the fallen ; for permitting bnital keepers to exas- 
perate the mad, and mercenary nurees to stupefy the idiotic ; we 
might, if we saw it to be necessaiy to preserve a civilized com- 
munity from destruction, even give its object our aid ; but with 
the knowledge which in our time is everywhere else acted upon, 
it is impossible tor us not to teel that guch an argument i<i a 
specious and a fiUacious one and thit no State can long ai,t 
upon it with safety muLh less vnth economv 

And surely the system hy which intellectual demands ind 
ambition are repressed m the negro is as httle calculated to 
produce the semiity which is its object, as it is to turn his 
physical abilities to the most profitable use for his ownei 
How far it faib m this lespeot, the extra legal mea'iure'^ of 
safety and the semi instinctive habits of unconscious | lecaution 
which pervade Southern ciety i vnce I ■■ ly micunacioas 
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precaution, becaase Southemers themselves seem to have gene- 
rally a very inadequate idea of the influence of slavery npoa 
their hahita in this way, and tliis is veiy natural. 

" Every habit breeds unconsciousness of its existence in the 
mind of the man whom it controls, and this is more true of 
habits which involve our safety than of any others. The 
weary sailor aloft, on the look-out, may fall asleep ; but, in 
the lurch of the ship, his bands will clench the swaying cord- 
age only the more firmly, that tliey act in the method of 
instinct. A hard-hnnted fugitive may nod in his saddle, but 
his knees will not unloose their bold upon his horse. Men 
who live in powder-mills are said to lose all conscious feeling 
of habitual msetunty but visitors perceive that they have 
acquired a constant aoftnc-s of manner and of voice. 

" If a laboaier on a plantation should ir^olently contradict 
his master, it may olten appear to be no more than a reason- 
able precaution for hn master to kill him on the spot ; for, 
when a sla^e has acquiied such boldness, it may be evident 
that not meiel; le his value as property seriously diminished, 
but that the attempt to make further use of him at all, as 
property, involves m danger the whole white community. ' If 
I let this man live, and pennit him the necessary degree of 
freedom to be further useful to me, he will infect with his 
audacity all my negro property, which wiU be correspond- 
ingly more difficult to control, and correspondingly reduced 
in value. If he treats me with so little respect now, what 
have I to anticipate when he has found other equally inde- 
pendent spirits among the slaves ? They will not alone make 
themselves free, but wUl avenge upon me, and my wife, and 
my daughters, and upon all our community, the injustice which 
they will think has been done them, and their women, and 
children.' Thus would he reason, and shudder to think what 
might follow if he yielded to an impulse of meicy. 
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" To suppose, however, tiiat the master wiil pause while he 
thus weighs the danger exactly, aad then deliberately act as, 
upon reflection, he considers the nece^tiea of the case de- 
mand, is aleurd. The mere circumstance of his doing so 
.vonld nourish a hopeful spirit in the slave, and stimulate 
him to eoisider how he eould test avoid all punishment. 
Hence the instinct-hke habit of precaution with individuals, 
and hence the frenzy which often seizes whole communities, 

" But ' planters sleep unguarded, and with their bedroom 
doors open.' So, as it was boasted, did the Emperor at 
Biarritz, and with greater bravery, because the assa^hi of 
Napoleon would he more sure, in despatching him, that there 
would be no one left with a vital interest to secure punish- 
ment for such a deed : and because, if he failed, Napoleon 
dare never employ such exemplary punishment for his 
enemies as would the planters for theirs. The emperors of 
the South are the whole free society of the South, and it is a 
society of mutual assurance. Against a slave who has the 
disposition to become an assassin, his emperor has a body- 
guard, which, for general effectiveness, Ib to the Cent Gai'de 
as your right hand is to your right hand's glove. 

"It is but a few months since, in Georgia or Alabama, a 
man treated another precisely as Mr. Brooks treated Mr. 
Sumner — coming up behind him, with the fury of a madman, 
and felling bim with a bludgeon ; killing him by the first 
blow, however, and then discharging vengeance by repeated 
strokes upon his senseless body.* The man thus pitifully 

• The [;ite Mr. lirooka' charactei- shouU bo honestly considered, now tli;it 
personal enmity toward liim is impossible. That he was courteous, accomplisheJ, 
warm-hearted, and bot-blooded, dear bs a friend and fearful as an enemy, may be 
beiiered by all ; but, in the Sootb, his name is yetnetei'menfioned without tlieterni 
gallant or courageous, spirited or noble, is also attached to it ; and we are obliged 
to :isli, why insist on tliis? The trutb Is, we include a habit of mind in these 
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abused had been the maetei of the other, a remarkably con- 
fiding and merciful master, it was said— too much bo, ' It 
never does to be too slack with niggers,' By such i 
tion he brought his death npon him. But did hia a 
escape? He was roasted, at a alow fire, on the spot of the 
murder, in the presence of many thousand slayes, driven to 
the ground from all the adjoining counties, and Ti-hen, at 
length, hia life went out, the fire was intensified until his 
body was in ashes, which were scattered to the ^vin^ and 
trampled under foot. Then ' magistrates and clergymen ' 
addressed appropriate warnings to the assembled subjects. 
It was not thought indiscreet to leave doors open again that 
night. 

" "Will any traveller say that he has seen no signs of dis- 
content, or inBCCTirity; or apprehension, or precaution ; that 
the South has appeared quieter and less excited, even on the 
subject of slavery, than the North ; that the negroes seem 
happy and contented, and the citizens more tranquilly en- 
gaged in the pursuit of their business and pleasure ? Hiis 
that traveller been in Naples ? Precisely the same remarks 
apply to the appearance of things there at this moment [the 
t of tliis writing — il was in 1857]. 



man who bas h^o accustomed from childhood to see m^ beaton when they have 
DO chance to defend themselves ; to hear men accused, reproved, vituperated, who 
dare not open Iheir lipa in self-defence or i-eply ; the man -who is accustompd to 
see other men whip women without inferfei'ence, reDiODSttimce, or iuif eipreEsion 
of indignation, must have a eel tain i)ua1 it;, which is an essentia! part of personal 
honour with us, greatly blunted, it not entirely destroyed. The same qualily 
which we detest in the assafsination of an enemj, is essentially constant in nil 
Hlovevy, It is found m effecting one's will with another, when he cannot, if he 
would, defend himself Accustomed to this in every hour of iheir Uves. 
Soiithemei's do not t»-l magnanimity and the " fair-pUy " impulse to be a 
necessary part of the qualitj ot "spiiit," courage, and nobleness. By spirit they 
apparently mean only passionate vindictivenesa of character, and by gallantry 
mere intrepidit) 
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' ' The massacre of Hayti opened in a Ijall-room. Mr. Cobdert 
judged there was not the smallest reason in the French king's 
surrounding himself with soldiers the day before the bidden 
force of iiiaubordication broke forth and cast him forth from 
his kingdom. It is true, however, that the tranquillity of ths 
South is the tranquillity of Hungary aad of Poland, rather 
than of France or the Two Sicilies ; the tranquiUity of hope- 
lessness on the part of the subject race. But, in tlie most 
favoured regions, this broken spirit of d^air is as carefully 
preserved by the citizens, and with as confident and un- 
hesitating an appheation of force, when necessary to teacli 
humility, aa it is by the army of the Czar, or the omnipresent 
police of the Kaiser. In Eichmond, and Charleston, and New 
Orleans, the citizens are as careless and gay as in Boston or 
Ijondon, and their servants a thousand times as childlike and 
cordial, to all appearance, in then' relations with them as onr 
servanta are with ub. Ent go to the bottom of this security 
and dependence, and you come to police machinery such as 
you never find in towns under free government r citadels, 
sentries, passports, grape-shotted cannon, and daily public 
whippings for accidental infractions of police ceremonies. I 
happened myself to see more direct expression of tyranny in a 
single day and night at Charleston, than at Naples [under 
Bomba] in a week ; and I found that more than half the in- 
habitants of this town were subject to arrest, imprisonment, 
, and barbarous punishment, if found in the streets without a 
passport after the evening ' gun-fire,' Similar precautions 
and similar customs may be discovered in every large town in 
the South. 

" Nor is it so much better, as is generally imagined, in the 
rural districts. Ordinarily there is no show of government 
any more than at the North : the slaves go about with as 
much apparent freedom as convicts in a dockyard. There is, 
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howeYsr, nearly everywliere, always prepared to act, if not 
alwaya in service, au armed force, with a militexy organiza- 
tion, wliich m inTcated with more arbitrary and criiei power 
than any poHee in Europe. Yet the security of the whites is 
in a much less degree contingent on the action of the ' patrols ' 
than npon the constant, habitual, and instinctive surveillance 
and authority of all white people over ail black. 1 have seen 
a gentleman, with no commission or special authority, oblige 
negroes to show their passports, simply because he did not 
recognize them as belonging to any of his neighbours. I 
have seen a girl, twelve years old, in a dbtrict where, in ten 
miles, the slave population was fifty to one of the free, stop 
an old man on the public road, demand to know where he 
was going, and by what authority, order bim to face about 
and return to his plantation, and enforce her command with 
turbulent anger, when he hesitated, by threatening that she 
would have him well whipped if he did not instantly obey. 
The man quailed like a spaniel, and she instantly resumed the 
manner of a lovely child with me, no more apprehending that 
she had acted unbecomingly, than that her character had been 
influenced by the slave's submission to her caprice of supre- 
macy ; no more conscioua that she had increased the security 
of her life by strengthening the habit of the slave to the 
master race, than is the sleeping seaman that he tightens liis 
clutch of the rigging as the ship meets each new billow. 

" There is no part of the South in which the people are 
more free from the direct action of slavery upon the charac- 
ter, or where they have less to apprehend from rebellion, than 
Eastern Tennessee. Yet, after the burning of a negro near 
Knosville, a few years ago, the deed was justified, as neces- 
sary for the maintenance of order among the slaves, by the 
editor of a newspaper (the Boffiater), in the following terms : 
— ' It was,' he observed, ' a means of absolute. 
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self-defence, wliich could not be secured by an ordinary reaort 
to the laws. Two executions on the gallowa ha¥e occurred 
in this county within a year or two past, and the example 
bus been unavailing. Four executions by hanging haye taken 
place, heretofore, in. Jefferson, of slaves guilty of similar 
offences, and it has produced no radical terror or example for 
the others designing the same crim^, and hence any example 
less horrible and terrifying would have availed nothuig here,' 

" The other local paper (the tTfe^), upon the same occasion, 
used the following language : — ■ 

" ' We have to say in defence of the act, that it was not per- 
petrated by an excited multitude, but by one thousand citizens 
—good citizens at that — who were cool, cahn, and deliberate,' 
" And the editor, who is a Methodist preacher, presently 
adds, after explaining the enormity of the offence with which 
the victim was charged — -""We unhesitatingly affirm that the 
punishment was unequal to the crime. Had we been there 
we should have taken a part, and even suggested the pinch- 
ing of pieces out of him with red-hot pincers— the cutting off 
of a limb at a time, and then burning them all in a heap. 
The possibility of his escaping from jail forbids the idea of 
awaiting the tardy movemenia of the law,' [Although one 
thousand trusty citizens volunteered to guard him at the 
stake.] 

" How much more horrible than tie deed are these apolo- 
gies for it. They mate it manifest that it was not accidental 
in its character, but a phenomenon of general and funda- 
mental significance. They explain the paralytic effect upon 
the popular conscience of the great calamity of the South. 
They indicate a necessary tendency of people living under 
such circumstences to return in their habits of thought to the 
dark ages of mankind. For who, from the outside, can Ml to 
see that the real reason why mcji in ti\c' middle of the nine- 
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teentli century, and in the ceatre of the United States, are 
putlicly burned at the staJse, ie one mnch less heatheniah, 
leas disgracefnl to the citizens than that given by the 
more zealous and extemporaneous of their joumaiiatic ex- 
ponents — the desire to torture the sinner proportionately to 
the measiu^ of iia aiu. Doubtle^, this reverend gentleman 
expresses the utmost feeling of the ruliag mind of bis com- 
munity. But vyould a similar provocation have developed a 
similar avenging spirit in any other nominally Christian or 
civihzed people ? Certainly not. All over Europe, and in 
every Free State — Cahfomia, for significant reasons, tempo- 
rarily excepted — in similar cases, justice deliberately tai:es its 
conrse ; the accused is systematically assisted in defending or 
excusing himself. If the law demands liia life, the infliction 
of unnecessary suffering, and the education of the people in 
■ ■violence and feelings of revenge, is studiously avoided. Go 
back to the foundation of the custom which thus neutralizes 
Christianity among the people of the South, which carries 
them backward hiindly against the tide of civilization, and 
what do we find it to be? The editor who still retains 
moral health enough to be suspected— as men more enhght- 
ened than their neighbours usually are — of heterodoxy, 
answers. To follow the usual customs of civilization else- 
where would not be felt safe. To indulge in feelings of 
humanity would not he felt safe. To be faithful to the pre- 
cepts of Christ would not be felt safe. To act in a spirit of 
cruel, inconsiderate, illegal, violent, and pitUess vengeance, 
must he permitted, must be countenanced, must be defended by 
the most conservative, aa a ' means of absolute, necessary self- 
defence.' To educate the people practically otherwise would 
be felt to he suicidal. Hence no free press, no free pulpit, 
no free pohtica can he permitted in the South. Hence every 
white stripling in the South may carry a dirk-knife in 
VOL. n. 2 a 
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bis pocket, and play with a revolver before he lias learned 
to swim."* 

I happened to pass through Tennessee shortly after this 
tragedy, and conversed mth a man -who was engaged in it— 
a mild, common-sense native of the country. He told me that 
there was no evidence against the negro but hia own confea- 
sion. I suggested that he might have been crazy. " What 
if he wa.s ?" he asked with a sudden aaperity. "What if he 
was, to be sure ? The slaves who were bronght together to 
witness hia torture were not insane. They were at least 
capable of instruction. That day they were given a lesson ; 
were taught to know their masters better ; were taught 
that when ordinary and legal discipline failed, resort would 
be had to more potent means of governing them. A better 
informed man, having regard to the ignorance of a stranger, 
might have answered me : " It was of no consequence, prac- 
tically, whether he were sane or mad. We do not wish our 
slaves to study the right and the wrong of every exciting 
occurrence. To say that being mad the negro was not 
responsible, therefore not guilty of a crime, therefore not to 
be punished, would be proclaiming to them tliat only that 
which is wrong is to be dreaded. Whatever uftends us, what- 
ever is against our will and pleasure, is what a slave must be 
made to dread." 

Constantly, and everywhere throughout the South, are there 
occutrencea of this significance ; I do not say as horrible, 
though I can answer for it, that no year in the la'st ten has 
passed without something as bad;t but constantly and 
ever}'where of the same nature, of the same impulse, the 

• Fiom the Introductjon to '■ 'Ihe tlDgliahiaan in Ka.isa!," (bj- the author of 
tliis work). 

t That slaves have evei' been burned alive has Uea indignantly denied. ! lio 
late Judge Jay told me that he had evidence in his posBession of neji-o butuings 
erery year in ihe last twenty. 
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same reasonmg, the same purposes, the same disregard of 
principles of society, which no people can ever aet aside and 
not have reason to feel their situation insecure. It ia false, 
it is the most dangerous mistake possible to assume that this 
feeling of insecurity, this annihilation of the only possible 
basis of security in human society, is, in the slightest degree, 
the result of modern agitation. It is the fundamental law of 
slavery, as distinctly appears in the decision of Justice Kuffin, 
of North Carolina, in the case of the State v. Mann.* The 
American system of slavery from its earliest years (as shown 
p. 496, " Seaboard Slave States"), and without cessation to 
the present time, has had this accompaniment. Less in the 
last twenty years, if anything, than before. Would it not be 
more just to say that this element of the present system was 
the cause of agitation ? Must not the determined policy of 
the South to deal with slavery on the assumption that it is, 
in its present form, necessary, just, good, and to be extended, 
strengthened, and perpetuated indefinitely, involve constant 
agitation as a necessary incident of the means used to carry it 
out ? I do not say with you or with me, reader, but mth a 
goodly namher of any civrhzed community ? Do you not, who 
wish to think otherwise, consider that it will always require 
what you must deem a superior mind not to he overcome by 
incidents necessary to the carrying out of this determination ? 
And will not aach agitation give renewed sense of danger, 
and occasion renewed demands for assiirance from us ? 

I have remarked before that in no single instance did I 
find an inquiry of the owner or the overseer of a large planta- 
tion about the poor whites of its vicinity fail to elicit an 
expression indicating habitual irritation with them. This 
equally with the polished and tranquil gentleman of South 
Carolina and the rude pioneer settler of Texas, himseK bom a 

• 2 Devei-eaui's Noith Carolina Eeporta, 263. 

2 A 2 
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dirt-eating sand-hiller. It was evident in most eases, and in 
one it was distinctly explained to me by a Louisianian planter, 
that the reason of this was not merely the bad effect rpon 
the discipline of the plantation, which was had by the inter- 
course between these people and the slaves, but that it wan 
felt that the eontraat between the habits of the former — most 
of the time idle, and when working, working only for their 
own benefit and without a master — constantly offered sugges- 
tions and temptations to the slaves to neglect their duty, to 
run away and live a vagabond life, aa these poor whites were 
seen to. Hence, one of the acknowledged advantages of very 
large and isolated plantations, and hence, in part, tlie desire 
of every planter to get possession of the land of any poor 
non-slaveholding neighbour. 

As few Southern writers seem to have noticed tliis, I 
suppose that few Southerners are aware how universal with 
planters is this feeling. My attention being early directed to 
the causes of the condition of the poor whites, I never failed 
to make inquiries of planters, and of intelligent men espe- 
cially, about those in their neighbourhood ; and being soon 
struck by the constant recurrence of similar expressions with 
regard to them, I was the more careful to introduco the 
subject at every proper opportunity, and, I repeat, always 
with the same result, I am afraid that the feeling of the 
South to the North is (more or less defined in individual 
minds) of the same nature, and that the contiguity of a 
people whose labourers take care of themselves, and labour 
industriously without being owned, can never be felt to be 
safe by slaveholders. That it must always be looked upon 
with apprehension, with a sense of danger, more or less vague, 
more or less well defined, but always sufficient to lead to 
efforts intended to counteract its natural influence— its in- 
fluence not so much with slaves, certainly not alone with the 
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alaves, but alao with that important element of population 
■which reapa no profit from the good behaTiour of the slaTes. 

In De Bow'a " Review " for January, 1850, will be fomid the 
following passage in an article diaeusaing the practicability of 
employing the non-alaveholding whites iu featories, the argu- 
ment being that there will be less danger of their becoming 
" Abohtionista " under such circumstances than at present 
exists: — 

"The great maaa of our poor white population begin to understand 
that they liave rights, and tliut they, too, ate entitled to some oC ttie 
sympatliy which, falla upon the sutfering. They ore feat learning that 
there is an almost infinite world of indostiy opening befote them by 
which tliey can elevate themselves and their fiimiliee from wretchedneBS 
and ignorance to ooropetenoB and intelligence. It ia tliis great up- 
heaving of oUF masses that we have to fear, so far aa our inatitntions tuo 
concerned." 

It is, in the nature of things, whQe slaveholders refuse the 
t concession to the spirit of the age — while, in their 
t, they refuse to recognize, in the slightest degree, 
the principles of social science under which we hve, and must 
live, and which every civihzed people has fully adopted, that 
they should endeavour to make it appear the fault of others 
that they do not feel assiired of safety and at ease with them- 
selves ; that they should try to make their own ignorant 
people believe that it is from without aU danger is to be 
apprehended— all assurance of safety to be clamoured for— 
that they should endeavour to make themselves beheve it.* 

* The r»al object of the systematic mail robbery which is maintained tlirough- 
out the South, and of the GeDsorship of the press which is otherwise attempted, 
was^oDcs betrayed by a Eomewhat distinguished Sontbeiii editor, DulT Creen, iu 
the Umted Stntes TelegrapA, in the following words i— 

■' The real danger of this [daTe inaurrection] is remote. We believe we have 
most to fear from tlie oi^aniKd action upon the consciences and feavs.of the slave- 
holders themselves ; from the insinuation of their dangerous hei-teies into oni- 
scIiooIb, our pulpits, and oar domestic circles. It is only by alarming the oon- 
Bcienoes of the weak and feeble, and diffusing among our people a morbid sensibility 
ea the question of slavery, that the Abolilaonista can ftcoomplish their object." 
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Those who seriously propose to atop all agitation on the 
subject o£ slavery, by uausing the Abohtionists to refrain from 
proceedings which cause apprehension at the South, by 
silencing all who entertain sentiments the utterance of which 
is deemed a soijrce of " danger to Soutbern institutions," by 
refraining themselves from all proceedings which will be 
looked upon with alarm by their fellow-citizens of the Slave 
States can know ^er> bttle of what would be required before 
the South weie satisfied. The destruction of some million 
dollais co'^t m school and text books would be one of the first 
tilings, and vet but a small item in the undertaking. Books 
which drrectly comment upon slavery are considered compara- 
tively safe because their purpose being defined, they can he 
guarded aj^ainst Ah is woU understood, it is the insidious 
attacks of a free press that are most feared. But is it well 
understood what are felt to he " insidious attacks ?" Some idea 
may be formed from the following passages which I take, not 
from the heated columns of a daily ne^wpaper, but from the 
cool pages of the deliberate De Bovr's " Eeview." The appre- 
hension they express is not of to-day ; in the first article 
from which I quote (which was pubhshed in the middle of Mr. 
Pierce's presidential term), reference is made to warnings of 
the same character which have been sounded from time to time 
before ; and this very number of the " Review " contains a testi- 
monial from fifty-five Southern senators and representatives 
in Oongress to the " ability and accuracy " of its " exposition 
of the working of the system of polity of the Southern States." 

" Our test booka ate abolitioa booliH, They are bo to tlie estent of (Ijeir 
capaoity." . . . "We kave teen too careleaa and indifferent to the 
import of tUeae things." 

"And 80 long as we nae such works as • Wayland's Moral Sciente," and 
the abolition geogritphiea, readers, and histories, overrunning, as tliey do. 
witli all sorts of slanders, I'aricatareB, and blood thirsty senliroeiilB, let as 
DBver complain of their [northern Olinrch people's] use of ib»t transil^iry 
romanoe [' Uncle Toib'b CubiB']. Tliey geek to array our ohild^c^n by false 
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ideas, Eigunst tlie establisbed ordinance of God ; trnd it sometimes iakee 
effect. A professor in one of om Southern seminaries, not long since 
placed in tliQ lianda of a pupil ' Waylund's Moral Science,' and inl'ormed 
Iter tliat tlie ctuLpter on ^sTery iveib heretical and aDscriptural. and tbat 
she would not be examined on that clmpter, and need not study it, 
Perhapt she didn't. But on the da; of examination ahe vijahed her 
teacher to tell her ' if that chapter was heretical how slie was to kno\r 
but they were all so ?' We might enumerate many otlier books of eiiiiilar 
character and tendencies. But we will refer to only one more— it is 
' Gilbert's Atlas'— thougli tlie real author's name does not appear on Uie 
title page. On the title page it is called 'Applelon's Cotaplete Gnide of 
ihe World f published by D. Appleton & Co , New York. Tliia ia an 
elegant and comprehenaive volume, endorsed by the Appletona and sent 
Boutli, conlsining: hidden lessons of the most flendisti and murderous 
charactiir that enraged fanaticism could conceive or indite.* It is a sort 
of literary and scientific infernal macldno. And whatever the design may 
have been, the tendency is as shocking as the imagination can picture. 
. . Tliis ia the artillery and these tlie implements England and our 
own recreant aiater States axe employing to overturn the order of society 
and the eatubliahed forms of labtior that date batk beyond the penning of 
the decalf^TUe. . . . This book, and many other Northern sehool-Sooks 
scattered over the country, come within the range of tlie slatat«s of tliis 
Stiile, which provide for the imprisonment for life or (be infliction of the 
penalty of death upon any person who sliall ' publish or distribute' Bueh 
works; and were I a citiien of New Orleans, this work should not escape 
the attention of tlie grand jury. But need 1 add more to convince tlie 
sueptieal of the neeesaity there is for the production of onr own Icit-books, 
and, may I not add, oor own literature ? Wliy should the land of dumestiu 
servitude be less productive in the great works of the mind now than when 
Homer evoked the aria, poetry, and eloquence into existence ? Moses 
wrole the Genesis of Creation, the Exodus of Israel, and the laws of man- 
kind ? and when Cicero, Virgil, Horace, St John, and St Paul became the 
instructora of tlie world?t ■ ■ ■ They will want no cut-tliroat 
literature, no fire-brand moral science ... nor Applelons ' Complete 
Atlas,' to encourag'i crimes that ivould blanch the check of a pirate, nor 
any of the ulcerous and polluting agencies issuing ftom the hot-beds of 
abolition &inaticism." 

* Elsewhere the Measrs. Appleton ai-e spoken of as ■■ the gifat Abolition pub- 
Usheis nf New York." 

t Note the iirgnment, I piay you, reader. Why, hideed ? Why is there not a 
Feejae Uiai f Arenot the Feejees heathen, as Homer was ? Whv should n^t thi! 
Book of Mm-mon he as good a thing as the Hwlms of David ? Was not Joseph 
Smith also a polygamist? 
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From an article on educational reform at the Souiii, in 
the same " Iteview," 1856, I take the following indications of 
■what, among other Northern doings, are conaidercd to imperil 
the South : — 

" ' Lovell's United Siates Speaker," the ' National Reader,' the ' Young 
liidiee' Header,' ' Cclumbian Orator,' ' Scott's LesaonB,' tJie ' Village 
■Beadet," and numerous others, have been used for yeata, and are all, in 
3ome reapecta, Taluable compilations. We appTehend, however, tliere are 
few parents or teachera who are fatniliar with the whole of their contenlB, 
or they would demand expurgated editions for the use of their children. 
Tlie eiekly eenliaiealolitii of ike poet Comjiei", whose ear became so ' pained,' 
and his goal 'aiek with everj day'a report of wrong and outrage,' that it 
made him cry out in »gony fcr ' a lodge in some vast wilderneBS,' where 
he miglit commune with howling wolves and panthers on the blessings of 
liberty (?), atojnps its infectious poison apon maoy of tlie pages of these 
worta." ... 

"From the American First Class Book, pago 185, we qaote another 
more nicdem sentiment, which bears no less higher authority than the 
name of the great Masaachusetta statesman, Mr. Webster :" 

Having hurnt or espnrgated "Webster and Cowper, is it 
to be imagined that the leaders of opinion in the South 
■would yet he willing to permit famihar intercotirse 1 
themselves and a people who allowed a hook conta 
lines OS these to ciiculata freely ? — 

"What is a man 
If hifl cliief good and market of hia time 
Be bat to sleep and feed '! A beast, no more. 
Sure, He that made us witli such large disoootae. 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
Tliat capability and Godlike reason, 
To rust unused." 

What a dangerous sentiment to come by any chance. to a 
slave ! la it not ? Ai'e you, then, prepared to hum your 
Shakespeare ? I will not ask if you will have another book 
" expurgated," of all passages the tendency of which is to 
set the bondmen free. 
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If the security of life and property at the Sotitli must for 
ever be dependent tin the thoroughness with which the negro 
popaktion is prevented from acq^uiring knowledge; from 
thinMag of themselves and for themselves, it will never be felt 
to be greater than it is to-day. Efforts made to increase 
this security will of themselves occasion agitation, and 
agitation must counteract those efforts. Knowledge, Imow- 
ledge of what is going on elsewhere, of the condition of men 
elsewhere, of what is thought elsewhere, must have increased 
currency with every cla^ of mauVind in all parts of this 
continent, as it increases in population, and the movements 
of its population increase in activity and importance. No 
human laws, embargoes, or armies and navies can prevent ifc. 
Do our utmost, we cannot go back of the steam-engine, the 
telegraph, the cotton-gin, and the cylinder press. The 
South has admitted steamboats and railroads. Ifc was not 
practicable to stop with these, and bar out all the rest that 
is peculiar to the nineteenth century. Is it practicable to 
admit the machinery of modem civilized life, and not stir 
up its free people ? Is it practicable to stir up its inter- 
mediate class, and keep its lowest torpid? Assuredly the 
security which depends upon preventing either of these steps 
can never be permanently increased ; spite of aJl possible 
further extension of slave territory, and dispersion and dis- 
connection of plantetions, it must gradually lessen. As ifc 
lessens, the demand upon the nation to supply new grounds 
of security must increase — increase continually, until a" 
length, this year, next year, or another, they conclusively 
and hopelessly fail. It may cost us much or it may cost us 
little to reach that point, but it is inevitably to be reached. 
It may be after long and costly civil war, or longer and more 
costly foreign wars, or it may be peaceably, sensibly, and 
soon, but it must come. The annexation of Cuba, interoa- 
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tional fagitive slave laws,* the African slave trade, judgmenta 
o£ the Supreme Court, and whatever else-may be first asked 
and given, will not prevent it— nothing the Noiih will do, 
nothing the North can do, will prevent it. The prosimity of 
a people who cannot hold lahour in contempt ; who cannot 
keep labourers in ignorance and permanent dependence each 
upon another man ; who cannot have an effective censorship 
of the preas, or a trustworthy army of mouehards, prevents, 
and must always prevent, the South from standing with 
the slightest confidence of safety on that policy which it 
proclaims to be its only ground of safety. Nothing but a 
reversal of the current of our Northern history for hidf a 
century, nothing, in fact, but the enidavement of lahonr at 
the North, could in the nature of things, give that security, 
even temporarily, to the capitalists of labour at the South 
which they need.t Some demand of the South upon the na- 

• From the Cohanbia (S. C.) Times, quoted without dissent iu tlie cnhs^wntii-e 
South Carolina paper, the Olorfeston Meraury: — 

"The loss that Uie South annually Enstnins by the running of elai-es into 
Canada, is of sufficient importsncB to justify her public men in insisting iifiou 

cwifess onr surprise that SoutJiern statesmen have sobtn'tted with so miicli 
patience to the annual robbery of tliousands of dollars' worth of property to which 
she has as good a right as tJie land they cultivate. The time is propitious for the 
acquialion of nil disputed rights from European powers. They cannnot afford 
to break just now with the Cnited States. Let our public men move in the 
matter, and we question not but that the President and the Ameiican Ministei- at 
St. James's will pve the movement a coi-dial support. Besides, this is n golden 
inomsnt which may never i-eturn, Befoi-o we get aiiMlier sound man in the pi'esi- 
dential chair, peace may he made in Eluope, and the European powers be less 
inclined to look with fiivour upon the demands of Ainei-icn." 

t " While it in far more obvious that negroes should he slaves than whites, for ' 
they are only tit (o laboiu-, not to direct ; yet the principle of slavery is itself 
right, and docs not depend ujcn difference of complejiion. Difference of race, 
lineage, of language, of haJrits, and customs, all tend to vender the institnyon more 
natural and durabUi and although slaves ha?e been generally whites, sWIi 
the masters and skves have generally been of different national descent. Mosej 
and Ai-istollfl, the earliest historians, ai'e both anthoriUes iii fiivoui- of this differ- 
ence of raie, but not of colour." — Sichmoiid Enquiin; 
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tion, acquiescp-Qce in wliich it holds essential to its safety, 
must then at length be distinctly refused. And when, ten 
or twenty years hence, if so be, this shall come to pass, what 
then is to happen to us ? 
Dissolution ? 

This is what many Southern politicians avow, whenever 
they contemplate such a contiageney. 
Why? 

Because it is known that the people of tbo North ai-e un- 
mlling that the Union should be dissolved, whereas they have 
no indisposition to the only course which it will then be possible 
for the South to adopt, for the sake of increasing the security 
of its citizens, against insurrectionary movements of its &lav es 
This plainly would be to arrange a systematic opportunity 
and method for the slaves to labour, whenever thev chose 
aad as much as they might choose, in an ordeily peacealle, 
and wise way, for their oivn release and improvement each 
man for himself and those most dear to him each man ly 
himself, independently, openly, with no occasion for com 
Irination, secrecy, plots, or conspiracy. To prepare, for those 
disposed to avail themselves of it, a field, eitlier here or 
elsewhere, in which their capability and Godlike reason, 
such as it may be, little or great, need not be forced by law to 
rust unused, or brighten onlt/ to the material advantage of 
a master. This I must think to be consciously, even now, 
the only final course of safety before every reflective Southern 
mind. This, or dissolution, and the chances of war. 

[The above was written before Mr. Lincoln was spoken of 
as a candidate for the Presidency.] 
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(A.) 

THE CONDITION OP VIBGINIA. STATIHTIOa. 

1. 

The Michmond Enquirer, a strong and influential pro-slavery 
newspaper of Virginia, in advocating Borne railroad projects, 
thus describea the progress of tlie State relatively to that of 
some of the Free States, since the Kevolution. (Dec. 29, 1852.) 

" Virginia, anterior to the Revolution, and up to the adoption of the 
Federal Conatitution, contained more wealth and a larger population 
tlian any other Slate of this Confederacy. * * • 

"Virginia, from being first in point of wealth and political power, 
has come down to the fifth in the former, and the fourth in the latter. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Ohio stand above her in 
wealth, and all, but Mafsaohusetts, in population and political power. 
Three of theae States are literally chequered over with r^lroads and 
canals ; and the fourth (Massaehuaetts) with radroada alone. * • • 
" But when we And that the population of the single city of New 
York and its environs exceeds the whole free population of Eastern 
Virginia, and the valley between the Blue Rid^e and Alleghany, we 
have cause t« feel deeply for our situation. Phikdelphia herself contains 
a population far greater than the whole free population of Eastern Vir- 
ginia. The little State of Massachusetts has an aggregate wealth ex- 
ceeding that of Vii^inia by more than one hundred and twenty-six 
millions of dollars — a State, too, which is incapable of subsisting its 
inbabitante fi-om the production of its soil. And New York, which was 
as much below Massachusetts, at the .adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, in wealth and power, as the latter was below Vii^nia, now exceeds 
the wealth of both. While the aggregate wealth of New York, in 1850, 
amounted to $1,080,309,216, that of Virginia was $436,701,082— a 
di&renoe in favour of the former of $(143,608,134. The unwrought 
mineral wealth of ViT^nia exceeds that of New York. The climate add 
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The same journal adds, on anotlier oeoaeioiir: — 

"In no State of the Confederacy do th« faoiliUes for nmnufactming 
operations exist ia greater prolusioa than in Virginia. Every condition 
eaaeatial to success in these employments is ibnnd here in prodigal 
abundance, and in a peculiarly convenient combination. Piist, we hnve 
a hmitleas supply of water power — the cheapest of motors — in localities 
easy of access. So abundant is this supply of water power that no value 
is attached to it distinct from the adjacent lands, except in the vidnity 
of the larger towns. On the Potomac and its tributaries ; on the Eap- 
pahannock ; on the James and its tributaries ; on the Roanoke and its 
tribataries ; on the Holston, the Kanawha, and other streams, number- 
less sites may now he found where the supply of water power is suffi- 
cient for the purposes of a Lawrence or a Lowell. Nor is tliere any 
want of material for building at theee localities ; limber and griinii* are 
abundant; and, to complete the circle of advant^es, the climate is 
genial and healthful, and the soil eminently prodncUve. • • * An- 
other advantage which Virginia possesses, for the manufacture of cotton, 
is the proximity of its mills to the raw material. At the present prices 
of the staple, the value of this advanti^e is estimated at 10 iky cent." 

The Lynchburg Virginian, another newspaper of respectability, 
having a similar purpose in hand, namely, to induce capitalists 
to invest their money in enterprises that shall benefit the State, 
observes that— 

" The coal fields of Vii-ginia are the most extensive in the world, and 
her coal is of the best and purest quality. Her iron deposits are alto- 
gether inexhaustible, and in many instances so pure that it is mallealilo 
in its primitive state; and many of these deposits in the immediate 
vicinity of extensive coal-fields. She has, too, veiy exfoiisive deposits 
of copper, lead, and gypsum. Her rivers are numerous and bold, gone- 
tally with fall enough for extensive water power. 

" A remarkable feature in the mining and laaaufacturing prospeets of 
Vii^ioia is, the ease and economy with which all her minerals are 
mined ; instead of bdng, as m England and elsewhere, generally im- 
bedded deep within the bowels of the earth, from which they can be got 
only with great labour and at great cost, ours are found everywhere on 
the hills and slopes, with their ledges dipping in the direction of the 
plains below. Why, then, should not Vii-ginia at (jnoe employ at least 
half of her labour and capital in mining and manufacturing ? Kioh- 
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mond could as profitably mamifactui-e all cotton and woollen goods as 
Lowell, or any other town in New Jlugland. "Why should not Lynch- 
bui^, with, all her promised facility of getting coal and pig metal, nianu- 
Siotnre all articles of iron and steel just as cheaply, and yet as proQtahly, 
as any portion of the, Northern States? Why should not every toivn 
and village on the line of every railroad in the Btate, erect theU' BhopB, 
in which they nmy manutaotiire a thousand articles of d^ly consnmp- 
tion, just as good and cheap as they may be made anywhere ? • * ♦ 
" Dependent upon Enrojie and the North for almost every yard of 
cloth, and every coat, and boot, and hat we wear ; for our axes, scythes, 
tubs, and huclieta — in short, for everything except our bread and meat ! 
— it must occur to the South that if out relations with the North should 
ever be severed — and how soon they may be, none con know (may God 
avert it long !) — we woUld, in all the South, not bo able to clothe our- 
selves. Wa could not fell our forests, plough our fields, nor mow our 
meadows. In fact, we would he reduced to a state more abject than we 
are willing to look at even prospectively. And yet, with all f.lieee 
things staiii^ us in the face, we shut our eyes, and go on blindfold." 

At the Coavention for the fonaation of the Virginia State 
Agricultuial Society, in 185il, tlie draft of an address to the 
fajmers of the State was read, ap[)roved, and once adopted by 
the Convention. The vets by which it was adopted was soon 
afterwards reconsidered, and it was again approved and adopted. 
A second time it was reconsidered ; and finally it was rejected, 
on the ground that there were admissions in it that would feed 
the fanaticism of the AbolitioniBts. No one ai'gned against it on 
the ground of the fiJsity or inaccuracy of these admissions. 
Twenty of the most respectable propi-ietois in the State, imme- 
diately afterwards, believing it to contain " matter of gi-ave im- 
port," which should not be suppressed for such a reason, imited 
in requesting a copy of it for publication. In the note of these 
gentlemen to the author, they express the belief that Virginia 
'now "possesses the richest soil, most genial climate, and 
cheapest labour on earth." The author of the address, in h.'.^ 
reply, says : " Fanaticism is a fool for whose vagaiies I am not 
responsible, I am a pro-slavery man— 1 believe it, at this time, 
impossible to abolish it, and not desirable if it were possible." 

The address was accordingly published, and I maJie the fol- 
lowing extracts from it : — 
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" ' The Sonthei'a States stand foi'emost in ^rioultural labour, though 
thay told but tlie third rank in population.' At the head of these 
Southern States, in production, in extent of tenitory, in climate, in soil, 
and in population, stands the Commonwealth of Virginia. She is a 
nation of fcrmers. Eight-tenths of her industry is expended upon the 
soil ; but leas than one-third of her domain is in pasturage, or imder the 

" Out of somewhat more than thirty-nine millions of acres, she tills 
but little over ten millions of acres, or about twenty-six and a quarter 
Ijercent., whilst Kew York has subdued alxrut forty-one percent., or 
twelve and a quarter out of her twenty-nine and a half millions of 
acres : and Massachusetts, with her sterile soil and inhospitable climate, 
has reclamed from tbe forest, the qnariy, and' the mai-sh, about forty- 
two and a half per cent., or two and one-eighth out of her littb territory 
of five millions of acres. Yet, according to the census of 1840, only 
sis-tenfbs of the labour of New York, and four-tenths of that of Massa- 
chusetts, ot, relatively, one-flfth and two-fifths less than our own, \e 
expended upon agriculture. • • ■ 

" The live stock of Vii-ginia are worth only three dollars and thirty- 
one cente for every arable acre ; but in Uew York they are worth six 
dollars and seven cents, and in Massachusetts four dollars and fifty-two 

" The proportion of hay for the sMue quantity of land is, for Virginia, 
eighty-one poimda ; for New York, six hundred and seventy-nine 
pounds ; for Massachusetts, sisi hundred and eighty-fonr pounds. * ■ 

" With access to the same markets, and with hundreds of mechanics 
of onr own, who can vie with the best Northern manufacturers, we find 
that our implements are inferior, that the New York farmer spends upon 
his nearly tiiree times as much as we do upon ours, and the Massachu- 
setts farmer more tlian double. • • • 

"Mannre is indispensable to good husbandry. Judging from the 
history of agriculture in all other countries, we may safely say, that 
farming can never attain to continued perfection where manuns is not 
put on with an unsjiaring hand. By far the iai^er part of this can only 
be made by stock, which should, at the same time, bo made the source 
of profit, at least sufficient to pay the cost of thrir keep, so that, olhei 
things being ejMaZ,it is a safe rule to estimate the condition of a farminp; 
district by the amount of live stock it may possess, and the piiDvision 
made for their sustenance. Applied in this instance, we see that the 
New York fanner has invested in live stock two dollars and seventy-si.\ 
cents, and the Massachusetts farmer one dollar and twenty-oiic cents 
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per acre more than the Virginia farmer. Ic pasturage we cannot tell 
the difference. It is well, perhaps, for the honour of the State, that we 
cannot. But ia hay. New TorU has five hundred and ninety-eight 
pounds and Massachusetts sis hundred and three pounds more jrer acre 
than w have. This, however, does not present the true state of the 
se L nd-locked by mountain barriers, as yet impassable for tlie 
d ry agricultural staples, or debarred from their production by 
d tan nd prohibitory rates of transportation, most of the wealth and 
I rts f many considerable portions of our State consists of live stock 
al What proportion these parts bear to the whole, we have been 

n bl d finitely to asoertain ; bnt it is, no doubt, so great as to wari'ant 
us BSB iming a much moro con^dcrable disparity thsin the statistics 
h w the live stock of the whole Atlantic slope, as compared with 
N w 1 k and Massaohti setts. And we shall appreciate, still more 
highly, the skill of the Northern farmer, if we reflect that a readier 
market for every, the most trivial, product of hia farm, operates as 
a constaut temptation to break up his rotation and diminish his stock, 

" In the above figures, carefully calculated from the data of authentic 
documents,* we find no cause for self-gratulatien, but some food for 
mentation. They are not without use to those who would improve the 
future by the past, Tliey show that we have not done our part in the 
bringing of land into cultivation ; that, notwithstanding natural advan- 
tages which greatly exceed those of the two States drawn into parallel 
with Vii^nia, we are yet behind them both — that with forty and sisty 
per cent, respectively of their industry devoted to other pni'suits, into 
which it has been lured by prospects of greater gain, they have done 
more than we have done. * • * 

" Whilst our population has increased for the last ten years, in a 
ratio of 11-66, that of New "Sork has increased in o ratio of 27-52, and 
that of Massachusetts at the still heavier and more startling rate of 
Si'81, With a territorial area thirty per cent, latter than New York, 
we have but little more than one-third of her Congressional representn- 
tion ; and Massachnsetts, only one-eisjhth our size, comes within two of 
our number of representatives, we being cut down to thirteen, while she 
rises to eleven. And thus we, who once swayed the councils of the 
Union, find our power gone, and our influence on the wane, at a time 
when both are of vital importance to our prosperity, if not to our safety. 
As other States accumulate the means of material greatness, and glide 
past OS on the road to wealth and empire, we slight the warnings of dull 
statistics, and drive lazily aloi^ the field of ancient customs, or stop the 

and the able work of Pi-ofessor Tucker, on 
,d We«lih." 
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phtigJi, to speed the politician — should we not, in too many cases, say 
with more propriety, the demayogue ? 

" State pride is a good thing ; it is one mode in which pitiiotiura is 
manifested. But It is not always a wise one. Certainly not, when it 
makes us content on small grounds. And when it smothers up im- 
provement in self-satisfaction, it is a moat pernicious thing We have 
much to he proud of in Yic^ia. !ii intellect and fitness to command, 
in personal and social qualities, in higit tone and noble bearing, in 
loyalty, in generosity, and magnanimity, and disinterestedness, ahove 
all, in moral purity, we once stood— let ns liope, still stand — pre- 
eminent among our sistar States. But the possession and prictice of 
tliese victnes do not comprise our whole duty as men or iis citiiena. 
The great decree which has gone forth ordaining tlmt we shall ' increase, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth,' enjoins upon ns quite other 
duties, which cannot be neglected with impunity ; so we have found out 
by experience — for we have n^lected these duties. And when we 
contemplate our field of labour, and the work we have done in it, wo 
cannot hut observe the sad contrast between capacity and schievement. 
With a wide-spread dornsin, with a kindly soil, with a climate whose 
sun tadiates fertility, and whose very dews distil abundance, we find our 
inheritance so wasted that the eye aches to behold the prospect." 
2. 
The Census of 1850 gives the following values to agricultural 
land in the adjoining States of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

In Virginia. Jn rfimfjlvanlSH 

No. of Bcres improved land in farms, 10,360,135 8,«3l>,61S 

unlijipiov&l, 15,792,176 0,594.728 

Cash value of fanna, 5216,401,543— fSanaoit. |407,8'l>,0e9— 125 anaci^. 

Conaideriag that, at the Eevolntion, Vii^inia had nearly twice 
tbe population of Pennsylvania, was in possession of much more 
wealth or disposable capital, and bad much the best natural 
facilities for entemal commerce and internal cnmmimi cation, if 
her political and social constitution had been and had. contiuuf d 
equally good, and ter people equally industrious and enter- 
prising with those of Pennsylvania, there is no reason why the 
value of her farms should not have been, at this time, at least 
equal to those of Pennsylvania. Were it so, it appears tlint 
Virginia, in that particular alone, would now be richer than 
she is by four hundred and thirty millions ef dollars. 

If it should bo thongbt that this difference b'jt.veen the valtio 
vol. II. ^ r 
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of land in Virginia and Pennsylvania is in some degree due to 
more fertile soils in tlie Utter, a similar comparison may bo 
made with tlie otter adjoining Free State, and old State of New 
Jersevj the climate of wliich, owing tu its vicinity to the ocean, 
differs imperceptibly from that of Virginia, while its soil is 
deuidedly less fertile, taking both States on an average. The 
average value of fiirming-Iand in New Jersey is recorded at 

Give this value to the Virginia farms, and the difference 
between it and their present value would buy, at a large valua- 
tion, all the slaves now in the State, send thorn to Africa, 
provide each feimily of them five hundred dollars to start with 
when they readied there, and leave still a surplus which, divided 
among the present white population of the State, would give 
between two and three thousand dollars to each family. 

Some Southern writers have lately objected to comparisons 
of density of population, as indications of the prosperity of 
communities. Between two adjoining communities, however, 
where there are no restrictions upon the movements of the popu- 
lations, and when the people are so ready to move as both those 
of Pennsylvania, and New Jersey an 1 of V g n a have shown 
themselves to he, the price of land mnst inli t w th cons ler 
alile exactness the comparative val lo or denirablene^s f it all 
things considered, to live upon. The V r^ n ans do not t,1ii t 
and have no occasion to do so that Pennsjlv n \ anl New 
Jersey have any advantage over Vu^ nia m so I n ilimate or 
in any natural CLuality. 

3. 

In inteUectual productions, the same general comparative 
barrenness is noticeable. 

I'rom the Bidnmond Whig. 
" We receive nearly all our books from Northern or foreign authors — 
gotten up, printed by Northern or foreign publishars — while ive have 
among us numborlass men of ripe scliolarsliip, profound aoquiremeuls, 
el^ant and foreible writers— men willing to devote themselves to such 
labaur, only a Southern hook is nut palToidzed. The North usually 
scowls at it, ridicules it, or damns it with faint praise ; and the Houlb 
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fakea ott a like Iiue and complexion and neglects it. We have printers 
and publisliei's able, wiQing, and competent to publish, but, euob is the 
apathy on the pait of boiithem people, that it involvee hazard lo 
Southern publishers to put them out. Indeed, until recently, almost 
all the publications, even of Southern book% issued (and that wm their 
only hope of auccesa) fioni Noi them bouses. The last chance now of 
getting a Southern book sold, is to manage to secure tlio favourable 
notice of the Northern pie^s, and then the South buys it. Our maga- 
zines and periodicals languish for support." 

Mr. Howison, " The "Virginia, Historian.," observes ; 
" The question m^ht be asked, Where is the literature of Vii^inia? 
and it would not be easily answered. It is a melancholy feet, that her 
people have never been a reading people. In the mass they have shown 
an indifference to polite literature and education in general, depressing to 
the mind that wishes to see them respectable and liappy." 

" It is witli pain," says the same authority, " that we are com- 
pelled to speak of the horrible cJoud of ignorance that rests on 
Virginia," and ho computes that (1848) there arc in the State 
166,000 youth, between seven and aisteen years of age, and of 
those 126,000 attend no school at all, and receive no education 
except what can bo imparted by poor and ignorant parents. 
Besides these, he reckons 449,087 slaTea and 48,852 free 
negroes, with few exceptions, wholly uneducated. 

" The policy which discourses further eitensuon of knowledge among 
them ia necessary : but the fact remains unchanged, that they exist 
among us, a kuge mass of mitid, alviost entiedy inneiilightened. Wo 
fear that the most favourable estimates will leave, in our State, 683,000 
tationd beings who arodeatltuteof the merest rudiments of knowledge," 
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From Chambur'f': Tuwnal 
"The exposure of ordinary goods in a atoic, is not more open to the 
public tlian are tho sales of slaves in Riclimuud By consulting the 
local newspapers, I learned tliat the sales take place b> unction every 
morning in the oflices of certain brokers, who, as I ncdptstood by the 
terms ot their advertisements, purchased or received slaves for sole on 



"Where the street was in which the brakers conducted their busi- 
ness, I did not know ; but the discovery was easily made. Itamblin^' 
down the miun street in the city, I found that the subject of my search 
was a narrow and short thoroi^hlhre, turning off to the ieft, nnd 
terminating in a wmikr oi'oss thoroughfare. Both Btreets, Uned with 
brick houses, were dull and silent. There was not a ]ierscn to whom I 
could pnt a question. Looking about, I observed the office of a com- 
mission agent, and into it I stepped. Conceive the idea of a lai'ge shop 
with two windows, and a door between ; no shelvin;;or counters inside ; 
the interior a spacious, dismal apartment, not well swept ; tho only 
furniture a desk at one of the windows, and a bench at one side of the 
shop, three feet high, with two steps to it from the floor. I say, con- 
ceive the idea of this disnaal-looking place, with nobody in it but three 
negro ohildMn, who, as I entered, were playing at auctioneering eacli 
other. An intensely black little negro, ot four or five years of age, was 
standing on the bench, or block, as it is called, with an equally Muck 
girl, about a year younger, by his side, whom he was pretending to sell 
by bids to another black child, who was railing about the floor. 

"My. appearance did not intemipt the merriment. The little 
auctioneer continued liis mimic play, and appeared to enjoy the joke of 
selling the girl, who stood demurely by his side. 

" ' Fifty dolla for de gal — fifty dolla — fifty doUa — 1 sell dis here fine 
gal for fifty dolla,' was uttered with extraordinary volnbility by (he 
woolly-headed urchin, accompanied with appropriate gestures, in imita- 
tion, doubtlesR, of the scenes he hnd si^cii enacted daily on the spot. I 
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spoke a few worJa to tht! little creatures, but was scarcely underetood 
acd the fun went on aa if 1 liad not been preaei t bo I Ipft tlitm happy 
in i-ehearsing what was likely soon to be their onn late 

" At another office of a similar character, on the o^ i osite s de of tlio 
street, I was more successful. Here, on inquiry I was lespeotfnlly in 
formed, by a peraon in attendance, that Hie sale wwild tike ]lftce the 
following morning at half-past nine o'clock, 

"Next day I sat out aooordingiy, after breakfast, 1 r the scene of 
operations, ia which there was now a little more lite. 'I'wo or three 
persona were lounging about, smoking cigars ; and, looking along the 
street, 1 observed that three red flags were prajeetet! from the doors of 
those ofUces in which sales were to occur. On each Hag was pinned a 
piece of paper, notifying the articles to be sold. The number of tots 
■was not great. On the first was the following announcement: — 'Will 
be sold this morning, at half-past nine o'clock, a Man and a Boy.' 

"It was already the appointed hour; but as uo company had as- 
Beiiibled, I entered and took a seat by the fire. The office, provided 
ivith a few deal foiTOS and chairs, a desk at one of the windows, and a 
block accessible hy a few steps, was tenantlcss, save by a gentleman 
who was arranging papers at the desk, and to whom I had addressed 
myself on the previous evening. Minute after minute passed, and still 
nobody entered. There was oleaiiy no hurry in going to business. ] 
felt almost like an intruder, nnd bad formed the resolution of departing, 
in order to look int« the other offices, when the person refened to left 
his desk, and came and seated himself opposite to me at the fire. 

" ' You are an Englishman,' said he, looking me steadily in the face ; 
' do you want to purchase ?' 

"'Yes,' I replied, ' I am an Englishman; but I do not intend to 
purchase. I am travelling about for information, and I shall feel 
obliged by your letting mo know the prices at which negro servants ari^ 

"'I will do so with much pleasure,' was the answer; 'do you mean 
field-hands or house-servants?" 
"'AH kinds,' I replied; 'I wish to get all the information f can.' 
" With much politeness, the gentleman stepped to his desk, and 
began to draw up a note of prices. This, however, seemed to require 
careful consideration ; and while the note was preparing, a lanky person, 
in a wide-awake hat, and chewing tobacco, entered, and took the chair 
juat vacated. He had scarcely seated himself, when, on looking towaiila 
the door, I observed the subjects of sale — the man and boy indicated by 
the paper on the red flag— enter together, aud quietly walk to a form 
at the b^ck of the shop, whence, as the day was chilly, they edged 
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tJiemaelves towards thefice, in the comer where I was seated. Iwaaiiow 
between the two pai'tiea^ths white man on the I'i^lit, and the old and 
young negro on tlie left — and I waited to see what would take place. 

" The sight of the negvoes at once attracted the attention of Wide- 
awake. Chewing with wigour, he kept keenly eyeing the p^r, aa if to 
flee what they were good for. Under this searching gaze, the man and 
boy were a little abashiid, but said nothino;. Their aiipearauce had 
little of the repulsiveness we are apt to associate with the Idea of alaves. 
They were dressed in a gray woollen coat, panta, and wwstcoat, coloured 
cotton neckcloths, clean shirts, coarse woollen stockings, anil sfout 
shoes. The man wore a black hat ; tlie hoy was bareheaded. Moveil 
by a sudden impulse, "Wide-awake left hia seat, and roimdiag the back 
of my chair, began to grasp at the man's arms, as if to feel flieiv 
muscular capacity. He then esamined his hands and fingers ; and, last 
of all, told him to open his mouth and show his teetli, which he did in 
a submissive manner. Having finished these examinations, Wide-awako 
resumed his seat, and chewed on in silence as before. 

"I tlionght it was but fair that I should now have my turn of inves- 
tigation, and accordingly aakcd the elder n^ro what was his a^. He 
said he did not know, I nest inquired how old the boy was. Ho said 
he was seven years of age. On asking the man if the boy was his son, 
he said he was not— he was his cousin. I was going into other pai'- 
ticulars, when the offioe-keeper approached, and landed me the note he 
had been preparing ; at the same time making the observation that the 
market was du!l at present, and that there never could he a more 
favoorabie opportunity of buying. I thanked him for tlia trouble 
which he had taken ; and now submit a copy of his price-current : 
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Kithmond, Vii^iiii 
"Leaving this document for future consideration, I pasa on 
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IV ten minutes to ten o'clock, 
waitiag, we ivtnt off in quest 
of sales further up the street. Passing tlie second office, in which also 
nobody was to he seen, we wera more fortunate at tlie thii-d. Hera 
according to the announcement on the paper stuck to the flag, there 
were to be sold, ' A woman and three children ; a young woman, three 
men, a middle-aged woman, and a little boy.' Already a crowd had 
met, composed, I should think, of persons mostly from the cotton- 
plantations ot the South, A few were seated near a fire on the right- 
hand side, and others stood round an iron stove in the middle of the 
apartment. The wbole place liad a dilapidated appearance. IVom a 
back window, there was a view info a ruinons court-yard ; beyond 
which, in a hollow, accessible by a side lane, stood a shabby brick house, 
on which the word Jail was inscribed in large black letters on a whife 
ground. I ini£^ned it to be a depSt for the wception of negroes. 

" On my arrival, and while making these preliminary observations, 
the lots for sale had not made their appearance. In about five minutes 
afterwards, ihey were nshered in, one after the other, imdor the chaise 
of a mnlatto, who seemed to act as principal assistant. I saw no whips, 
chains, or any other engine of force. Nor did such appear to be 
required. All the lots took tlieir seats on two long forms near the 
stove; none showed any signs of resistance ; nor did any one utter a 
word. Their manner was that of perfect humility and I'esignatlon. 

" As soon as all were seated, thei'e was a general examination of their 
respective merits, by feeling their arms, looking into their mouths, and 
investigating the quality of their hands and fingers-— this last being 
evidently an important particular. Yet there was no abrupt ludenets in 
making these esaminations — no coarse or domineering languige was 
employed. The three negi'o men wore dressed in the usual manner— m 
gray woollen clothLi^, The woman, with three children, excited my 
peculiar attention. She was neatly attired, with a coloured handker- 
chief bound around her head, and wore a white apron over hei gonn 
Her ohildi'en were all girls, one of them a baby at the breast three 
months old, and the otheis two and three years of age respectively, 
rigged out with clean white pinafores. 'JTiere was not a tear or an 
emotion visible in the whole party. Everything seemed to be con- 
sidered as a matter of course ; and the change of owners was possibly 
looked forward to with as much iiidiffei'oncu as ordinary hired servants 
anticipate a removal from one employer to another. 

" While intending purchasers wera proceeding with personal e: 
tions of the several lots, I tooh the liberty of putting a few questi 
to the mother of the children. The fullowiug was our conversation : 
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" ' Are you a married woman ?' 

"'Yes, sir.' 

" ' How many otildren have you liad V 

" ' Where is your tusbaud ?' 

" 'In Madison county.' 

" ' When did you part from him ?' 

" ' On Wednesday — two days ago.' 

" ' Were you sony to part from him ?' 

"'Yes, sii',' sho replied, with a deep sigh; 'my heart was a'most 

" ' Why is yonr master selling you ?' 

"'I don't liuow — he wants money to Tray some land — suppose he 
sells me for that.' 

" There might not be a word of truth in these answeis, for I had tio 
means of testing their correctness ; but the woman seemed to speak 
nni'eservedly, and I am inchned to think that she said nothing but 
what, if necessary, conkl be suhsfemtiated. I spoke, also, to the yonng 
woman who was seated near liev. She, like the others, was perfectly 
blackj and appeared stout and healthy, of which some of tbe peraons 
present assured themselves by feeling her arms and ankles, looking info 
her mouth, and causing lier to stand up. She told me she had several 
brothers and Bistera, but did not know where they were. She said she 
was a house-servant, and would be glad to he bought by a good master 
— looking at mo, as if 1 should not be unacceptable. 

"I have said that there was an entire absence of emotion in the looks 
of men, women, and children, thus seated preparatory to being sold. 
This does not correspond with the orfinary accotinta ot slave-sales, 
which are represented as tearfnl and harrowing. My belief is, that 
none of the parties felt deeply on the subject, or at least that any 
distress they experienced was but momentary — soon paesed away, and 
was forgotten. One of my reasons for this opinion rests on a trifling 
incident which occurred. While waiting for the commencemen of the 
sale, one of the gentlemen present amused himself with a pointer d<^, 
which, at command, stood on its hind legs, and took pieces of bread 
from his pocket. These tricks greatly entertained the row of negroes, 
old and young ; and the poor woman, whose heart three minutes liefore 
was almost broken, now laughed as heartily as any one. 

" ' Sale is going to commence — this way, gentlemen,' cried a man at 
the door to a number of loungers outside ; and all having assembled, tie 
mulatto assistant led the woman and her children to the block, whicli 
he helped her (a rnount. There she stood, with her infant at the breast, 
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and one of her girls at each side. The auctioneer, a handsome, gentle- 
manly personage, took his j lace, ivith one foot on an old deal chair with 
a broken Isack, and the other raised on the somewhat more elevated 
l>locft. It was a striking scene. 

"'Well, gentlemen,' began the salesman, 'here Is a capital woman 
and her three childrao, all in good health — what do you say for tliem ? 
Give me an offer. (Nobody speaks.) I put up the whole lot at 850 
dollars — 850 dollai-a — 850 dollars (speaking very fast) — 850 dollars. 
Will no one advance upon that? A very extraoiiUnary bai'gain, gentle- 
men. A fine, healthy baby. Hold it up, (Mulatto goes u)) the first 
step of the block ; takes the baby from the woman's breast, and holds it 
aloft with one band, so as to show that it was a veritable sucking baby.) 
That will do. A woman, still young, and three children, all for 850 
dollars. An advance, if you please, gentlemen. (A voice bids 8G0.) 
Thank j'Ou, sir, 860 ; any one bids more ? (A second voice says, 870 ; 
and so on the bidding goes as far as 890 dollars, when it stops.) That 
won't do, gentlemen. I cannot take such a tow price. (After a imuse, 
addressing the mulatto) : She may go down.' Down from the block 
the woman and her children were therefore conducted by the assistant, 
and, as if nothing had occuiTcd, they calmly resumed their seats by tlie 



" The next lot brought forward was one of the men, ' 
beckoning to him with his hand, requested him to come behind a 
canvas screen, of two leaves, which was standii^ near the back window. 
The man placidly rose, and having been placed behind the screen, was 
ordered to take off his clothes, which he did without a word or look of 
remonstrance. About a dozen gentlemen crowded to the spot while the 
poor fellow was stripping himself, and as soon as he stood on the floor, 
bare from to-p to toe, a most rigorous scrutiny of his pevson was in- 
stituted. The clear black skin, back and front, was viewed all over for 
sores from disease ; and there was no pai't of his body left unesaniined. 
The man wiis told to open and shut his hands, asked it he could pick 
cotton, and every tooth in his head was sciiipulously looked at. The 
investigation being at an end, he was ordei'ed to dress himself ; and 
having done so, was requested to walk to the block. 

The ceremony of offeiing him for competition was gone through as 
before, but no one would bid. The other two men, after undergoing 
similar examinations behind the screen, were also put up, but with the 
same result. Nobody would bid for them, and they were all sent back 
to their seats. It seemed as if the company had conspii'ed not to buy 
anything that day. Probably some imperfections had been detected in 
the personal qualities of the negroes. Bo this as it may, the auctioneer. 
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perhaps a little out of temper from his want of success, walked off to Lis 
desk, and the affair was so far at an end. 

" ' This way, gentlemen— this way 1' was heard from a voice outside, 
and the company immediately hived off to the second establishmeat. 
At this office tliera was a young woman, and also a man, for sale. The 
woman was put up first at 500 dollai-s ; and possessing some reconi- 
mendable q^ualities, the bidding for her was ran as high as 710 dollars, 
at which, she was knocked down to a ptu'chaser. The man, after the 
customary examination beliiad the sci-een, was put up at 700 dollars ; 
but a small impevfeotiou iiaviug been observed in his person, no one 
would Md for him ; and he was ordered down. 

" ' This way, gentlemen, tliis way— down the street, if you please !' 
was now shouted by a person in the employment of the fii'st firm, to 
whose office all very willingly adjom'ned — one migratory company, it 
will he perceived, serving all the slave-auctions in the place. In going 
iu the crowd, I went to see what should bo the fate of the man and boy, 
with whom I had ali'eady had some communication. 

"There the pair, the two cousins, sat by the fire, just where I had 
left them an hour ago. TTie boy was put up first, 

" ' Come along, ray man — jump up ; there's a good boy 1' said one of 
the partners, a bulky and respoctaUe looking person, with a gold chain 
and bunch of seals ; at the same time getting on the block. With 
alacrity the littJe fellow came forward, and, mounting the steps, stood 
by his side. The forms in front were filled by the com]Kiny ; and as I 
seated myself, I found that my old companion, Wide-awake, waa close 
at hand, still chewing and sp tt g at a great rate. 

'"Now, gentleme said the a ctioaeer, putting his hand on tlie 
shoulder of the boy hero a a ve y fine boy, seven years of age, 
warranifid sound — what do jo sav for him J I put him up at GOO 
dollars — 500 dollars {speak ng qu Ch his right hand raised up, and 
coming down on the open palm ol h s left)-^0O dollars. Any one say 
more than 500 dollars? (o60 a b 1 ) 660 dollars, Konsensel Just 
bole at him. See how high he is. (He draws the lot in front of him, 
and shows that the little fellow's head comes up to his breast.) You act 
he is a fine, tall, healthy boy. Look at his hands,' 

" Several step forward, and cause the boy to open and shut his hand;! 
— the flexibility of the small fingers, black on the one side, and whitis:! 
on the other, iDeing well looked to. The hands, and also the mouth, 
having given satisfiiotion, an advaace is made to 570, then to 5feO 
dollars. 

" ' Gentlemen, that is a very pour piice for a boy of this size, (Ad- 
dressing the lot) — Go down, my loy, niid show them how you can nui. 
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" The boy, Boemingly happy to do as he was bid, went down from the 
block, and ran smartly across the floor several times ; the eyes of every 
one in the room following him. 

" ' Now that will do. Get up agaia. (Coy mounts the block, the 
steps being rather deep for bis short legs; but the anotioneer kindly 
lends him a hand.) Come, gentlemen, yon see this is a firs(>-rata lot. 
(690— GOO— 610— 620— 630 dollars are bid.) I will sell him for 630 
dollars. (Hight hajid coming down on left.) Last call. 630 dollars, 
once— 630 dollars, twice. (A pause ; hand sinks.) Gone !' 

" The boy having descended, the man was desired to come forward ; 
and after the usual scrutjny behind a screen, be took his place on ihe 

" ' Well, now, gentlemen,' sdd the auctioneer, ' here is a light prime 
lot. Look at this man ; strong, healthy, able-bodied ; could not be ft 
better hand for field-work. He can drive a waggon oi' anything. 
What do you say for him P I offer the man at the low price of 800 
dollars— he is well worth 1200 dollars. Come, make an advance, if you 
please. 800 doUacs said for the man (a bid) ; thank you ; 810 dollars — 
810 dollars— 810 dollars (several bids)— 820— 830— 850— 860— going 
at 860 — going. Gentlemen, this is £iv bebw bis value. A strong- 
boned man, fit for any kind of heavy work. Just take a look at him. 
(Addressing the lot) : Walk down. (Lot dismounts, and walks from 
one side of the shop to the other. When about U> reascend the block, a 
gentleman, who is smoking a cigar, examines his month with his fingers. 
Lot resumes his place.) Pray, gentlemen, be quick {continues the 
auctioneer) ; I must sell him, and 860 dollars are only bid for the man 
—eeOdollMS. (A fresh run of bids to 945 dollars.) 945 dollars, once— 
945 dollars, twice (looking slowly round, to see if al! were done), 945 
dollars. Going — going — (hand drops) — gone I' 

" Such were a forenoon's asperieuces in the slave-market of Rich- 
mond. Everything is described pimsely as it occurred, without passion 
or prejudice. It would not have bean difBcult to be sentimental on a 
subject which appeals so strongly to the feelings, but I have pi'eferipd 
telling the siiuple ti'uth. In a subsequent chapter 1 shall endeavour to 
offer some general views of slavery in its social and political relations.' 
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COST OF LABOUR IH THE BOEDER STATES. 

From a. nfttive Virginian, who Las resided in Now York ; 
« To the Editor of the N. Y. Daily JHmes. 

" Sib — Tou will not object, I think, to receive an endorsement from 
a Southern man, of the statements contained in number seven of ' Letters 
on the Productions, Industry, and Resources of the Southern States ' [by 
Mr. Ohnsted], published in your issue on Thursday last * * • 

" Where you would see one white labourer on a Northern farm, scores 
of blacks should appear on the Virginian plantation, the bestofHtem. 
only performing each day one-fourth a white man's daily task, and aU 
requiring an ineeesanl toatch to get even this small modicum of labour. 
Yet they eat as much ^^n as a white man, must have their two suits 
of clothes and shoes yearly, and although the heartiest, healthiest look- 
ing men and women anywhere on earth, actually lose for their owners 
or employers one-sixth their time on account of real or pretended sick- 
ness. Be assured, our model Virginia farmer has his hands full, and is 
not to be envied as a jolly fox-hunting idler, lording it over ' ranks of 
slaves in chains,' No, sir ; he must be np by ' the dawn's early light,' 
and head the colimm, direct in person the commencing opemtions, 
urgii^, and coaxing ; must praise and punish — but too glad to reward 
the meritoHous, granting liberty (*', e. leave of absence) often to his 
own servant, that he dare not take himself, because he must not leave 
home for fear something will go wrong ere his return. Hence but too 
many give up, to overseers or other irresponsible persons, the care and 
management of their estates, rather than undergo such constant annoy- 
ance and confinement. Poor culture, scanty crops, and worn-out land, 
is tlie inevitable result ; and yet, harassed and trammeled as they are, 
no one but a Southerner regards them with the slightest degree of com- 
passion or evan forbearance ; and our good friends, the Abolitionists, 
would have ' all the rest of mankind' rank them with pirates and cut- 
throats. But my object in this communication is not to symimthiKe 
with nor ask sympathy on behalf of slaveholders. For, however 
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ainmng or sinned against, they seem quite able io take their own part, 
if molested; and are remarkahly indifferent, withal, as to the opinions 
expressed by ignorant ranters concerning them. 

"If I have the ability, my desire ia to draw a parallel between the 
state and condition of Kortheru and Southern farmers and fanning. 
The Northern farmer dues undoubtedly experience a full share of those 
troubles and cares attendant even upon the most easy and favourable 
system of farming ; but, sir, can he have any such responsibility as that 
resting upon the owner of from 50 to 300 ignorant, lazy negroes ? 

"Tou must plough deep, follow up quickly, and sow with powerful 
fertilizers, attend closely to the growing crop, gather in rapidly before 
blight or mildew can come and destroy, says our Northern farmer. On 
a farm of three hundred acres, thus manned with five hands, two estra 
during harvest, I can raise thirty bushels of wheat b> the acre. Now 
picture lie conditiott of him South, and hear his answer. With from 
three to fifteen hundred acres of hmd, and a host of negroes great and 
small, his cares and troubles are without end. ' The hands,' able men 
and women, to say nothing of childi'en, and old ones laid by from age 
or other infirmity, have wants innumerable. Some are sick, others 
pretend to be. bo, many obstinate, indolent, or fraclaous — each class 
requires different treatment; so that without mentioning the actual 
daily wants, as provisions, clothing, etc., etc., the poor man's time, and 
thoughts— indeed, every iitculty of mind — must be exercised on behalf 
of those who have no minds of their own. 

" His answer, then, to the Northern farmer is ; ' I have not one hand 
on my place capable and willing to do tho work you came.' They tell 
me that 'five of them could not perform the task required of one.' 
They have never been used to do it, and no amount of force or persua- 
sion will induce them to try. Their task is so much per day ; all over 
that I agree to pay them for, at the same rate 1 allow fi'ee labourei's — 
but 'tis seldom they make extra time, except to get money enough to 
buy tobacco, rum, or sometimes fine clothes. Can it be wondered at 
that systematic farming, such as we see North and East, is unknown 
't practised to any great degree South? The two systems will not 

" E. J. W." 
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I'rom a natiye New Yorkei, who Las residod in Virgiaia : 
" To the Editor of the New York Daily Times. 

" I have read with deep interest the series of letters from the So ith 
published iu Jour columns. Circumstances have made me quite familiar 
with the field of jour correspondent's investigation, much more fam 1 ar 
than he is at present, and yet I am happy to say, that his letters are 
more satisfactory than any I have ever seen relatii^ to the South It 
13 now about ten years since, going from this State, I first became laini 
liar with those feiotfi in r^jard to the results of slave lalour, etoT that 
yuur correspondent and his readers are so much surprised at. I have 
talked those subjects over as he is doing, with the planters along the 
shores of the Chraapeake, and on both sides of the James Kiver, through 
the Tidewater, the middle and the mountainous districts east of the 
Blue l!idge, and in many of those rich counties in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia. 1 may add that, subsequently, spending mj winters at the 
South for my health, T have become well nigh as familiar with tlio 
States of NorilL and South Carolina, and Georgia, as I am with Tii^inia. 
I have, theiefore, almost of necessity, given not a little thought to tlie 
questions your correspondent is discussing. 

" His statement, in regard to the comparative value of slave and free 
labour, will surprise those who have gii I tti att t n t ti 

subject. I wish to confirm his stateme te th Ij t I h te 
I'irginia I have repeatedly been told that th task t oo d f od 

a day, or five cords a weet, rain or shin th g ral t k d 
ot the most profitable day's work that th 1 d f h m te 
And this, it should be remembered, is g Up od t f m 

ti-ees as straight and heaulifui as ever gr w Th ■won f th p o- 
fltableness' is the fact that the labour q es w> httl m tal fl rt 
The grand secret of the difference between Ire d 1 I b tu' th t 
the latter is without intelligence, and \ ti t m t It th 1 n 

in Western New York, has a piece of w k tt ]■«, f m th ti t th ht 
is, how it can be done with the least lah and th m t xj d t Ij 
He thinks, he plans, before he conunencea d wh 1 about h I bo 
His mind labours as much as hia body, d tl m t 1 1 boa aa a 
vast deal of physical labour. Besides th 1 u ^i n by tl 

strongest motives. He enjoys the produ ts f 1 1 ho Th 
ioteUigent and earnest his laboura, the hah d SI 

lahciur is exactly the opposite of this. It nt 11 1 1 bo — 1 b- 

without thought — without plan — will t It 1 ttl 

than hnite force. To one who has not t es ed t t t ly 
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ceivable how little labour a b\s,vo, or a company of alavea, will accom- 
jiliah la a given time. Their awkwai'dnese, lieir slowness, the utter 
absence of ail akill and ingenuity in accomplishing tlie work before them, 
are ahaolnlely painful to one who has been accustomed to seeing work 
done with any sort of spirit and life. Often they spend hours in doing 
what, with a little thought, might be despatched in a few moments, ov 
perhaps avoided altogether. This is a necessary result of omplojnng 
labour which is without intelUgenoe and witliont motive. I have often 
thought of a remark made to mo by a planter, in Kew Kent Coimty, 
Tii^inia. We were riding past a field where some of his hands were 
making a sort of wicter-work fence, peculiar to Eastern Virginia, 

'There/saidhe, in adecidedly fretted tone, ' those "boys" have been 

days in making that piece of fence.' 1 expressed my astonishment that 
they could have spent so much time, and yet have accomplished so very 
Uttie. He assured me it was so — and after a slight pause, the tones of 
his voice entirely changed, said ; ' Well, I believe they have done as 
well as I would in their civcumsfances 1' And so it is. Tlie slave is 
without motive, without inducement to exertion. His food, his elofll- 
ing, and all his wants are supplied as they ai-e, witliout cave (in his part, 
and when these are supplied ho has nothing more to hoi>e for. He can 
make no provision for old age, he can lay tip nothing for his children, 
he has no voice at all in tlie dibposal of the results of his earnings. 
What cares he whether his labour is productive or unproductive. His 
principal care seems to be to accomplish just as little as possible. 1 
have said that the slaves were without ingenuity — I must qualify that 
remark. I have l>eBn amused and astonished at their exceeding inge- 
nuity in avoiding and slighting the work that was required of them. 
It has oTten seemed to me that their principal mental efforts were in 
this direction, and I think your correspondent will find universal testi- 
mony that they have decided talent in this line, 

" H. W. P." 

Tti a volume entitled " Notes on Unelo Tern's Cabin ; being 
a Logical Answer to its Allogationa ahA InferencoB against 
Slavery as an Institution," by tlie Rov. E. J. Steams, of Mary- 
land (mucli the most thorough review of that work made from 
the Southern stand-point), the author, who ia a New-Englander 
by bbth, shows, by an elaborate calculation, tliat in Maryland, 
the cost of a negro, at twenty-one years of age, has boon, to the 
man who raised him, eight hundred dollars. Six per eerit. 
interest on this cnst, with one and three-quarters per cunt, for 
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' annum, makes tlie lowest wages of a negro, 
under the most favoiirable eireumstancea, Bixty-two dollars a 
year (or five doUars ft month), paid in advance, in the shape of 
food and clothing. The aufhor, whoso object is to prove that 
the slaveholder is not guilty, as Mrs. Stowe intimates, of 
steaMn0 the negroes' labour, proceeds, as follows, to show that 
he pays a great deal more for it than Mra. Stowe's neighboTirs 
in New England do, for the labour they hire :— 

"If now we add to this (what every New-Ei^lander who has lived 
at the South knows), that Quaahy does not do more thaft one-third, or; 
at the very utmost, OQe-ha\f as much work as an able-bodied labourer 
on a farm at the North ; and that, for this he receives, besides the five 
dollars above mentioned, his food, olothino;, and shelter, with medical 
attendance and nursing when siek, and no deduction for lost time, even 
though he should be sick for years, while the ' farm-hand' at the Nofti 
gets only ten or twelve dollars, and has to clothe himself out of it, and 
pay his own doctor's and nnrse's bill in sickness, to say notliing of lost 
time, I think we shall come to the conclusion if there has been stealing 
anywhere, it has not been from Quaahy." — -P. 25. 

" I recollect, the first time I saw Quashy at work in the field, I was 
struck by the lazy, listless manner in which he raised his hoc. It re- 
minded me of the woiking-beam of the engine on the steam-boat that I 
had just landed from — fifteen strokes a minute; but there was this dif- 
ference ; that, whereas the working-beam kept steadily at it, Quashy, 
on the contrary, would stop about every five strokes and lean upon his 
hoe, and look around, apparently congratulating himself jipon the 
amount of work he had accomphshed. 

" Mrs. Stowe may well call Quaahy ' shiftless.' One of my father's 
hired men — who was with him seven years — did more work in that time 
than an average n^ro would do in his whole life. Nay, I myself have 
done more work in a day, — and followed it up, t*o — than I ever saw 
a n^n) do, and I was considered remarkably lazy with the pbugh or 
hoe."— P. 142. 
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APPENDIX (D.) 



THE OEOBGI^ SEABOARD. 

The notes here following we derivei from a volume entitled 
" White's Statistics of Georgia," a large octavo of seTen liimdred 
pages, compiled and publislied in tlie State. A special section 
of the hook is devoted to the condition of the trade of each 
county, while a comparison is also attempted to be given, from 
the personal ohseryation, of the compiler, of the comparative 
social, moral, and religious properties of the people. Thus, so 
far as the plan has been thoroughly executed, an estimate is pre- 
sented, not only of the ordinary commercial demand of the citi- 
zens, but, so to speak, of the state of their intellectual and moral 
market. 

The counties referred to by Mr. Gregg are in the second tier 
from the sea in South Carolina. I shall give statistics from Mr. 
White, and other authorities named in the note,* witli regard to 
all the second tier ooimtiea of Georgia. What of good soil to bo 
brought into cultivation, without a heavy eipenditure at starting, 
there was originally in these counties began to be first occupied 
by wMtfeB about 1740. It was not till nearly twenty years after 
this that slavery obtained the slightest footing in them, and it 
was not till about thirty years ago that they had began to 
seriously deteriorate in production. There is yet some rich 
land upon the alluvial hottonm of the numerous rivers, which, 
rising above, pass through these counties toward the ocean. ; and 
here many wealthy planters still remain, owning a large number 
of slaves, and there has been recently a considerable increase of 

"■ The popaktion, following Mr. White, is given in round numbers, from the 
Slate Census of 1845 ; average personal estate, per ftmily of citizens, teckonpE) 
from an official return, pnbliahed in the " Soil of the South " (Columbiw, Geoi^ia, 
1852, p. 210), the amount given for each connt; being divided by one-fifth Uie 
nurabe)- of its populalaon (for ftmilies). Observations «D eduoalion a id the dia- 
raete of the people, from "White's Statistics of Georgia ■'(geuTKllyinqnolatioDs). 
School, libravj, and church slatisijcs, in iigures from official United Stales Censu., 
1850. 
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prodnction of Bome parte owing to the employment of capital in 
draining marshes, the riches of which have prcvimisly heen con- 
sidered impregnable.* In general, however, this whole range of 
country is now quite barren, and most of the land at present 
cultiyated will not probably yield one-third as large a crop for 
the same ospenditiiro of labour as would fair Mississippi cotton 
land. The slaves formerly owned here have therefore been very 
largely transferred westward, and the land they have worn out is 
left for the non-slavcholding whites to make the best of. 

As an instructive contrast, I plaee in an adjoining column 
with the stfttistics of these counties those of the counties which 
bound each of them on the east. In these there is a much lai^er 
proportion of rich alluvial soil, and they contain the famous 
"sea island" cotton plantations, as well aa the Georgian rice 
plantations. The valuable soil is still entirely possessed, as 
will be evident, by large planters and slave owners, the usual 
monopolizing effect of slavery being in this instance i) 
by the peculiar local insalubrity of the coast. 



BuUock County.— (The Central 
Rmlroad, the best conducted road 
in all the South, passes either 
tlirough this county or close be- 
side its noiUicm boundary, for a 
distance of fifty miles. It ia 
watered by the Ogeechee and Con- 
nauohee and a number of smaller 
rivers. On the larj^fn rivers there 
ia yet a considerable amount of 
productive land.) 

• The presence of these few planters, with llieh- valuaUo human property, 
make! the average nominal wealth of each white family, at first sight, Appear 
lai^. If, however, the slaves hnd been appiaiscd at only J500 each, which 
would be low, they would ainne amount in value in some counties to the suui 
af^ned for the whole peisoiial pi-opertj of the citizens. This item is not, there- 
fore, trustworthy, but, in comparing the coast and second tier counties, it serves to 
show the gi«at difference in the aveiage wealth of the citizenB of each. A timilnr 
division of personal estate, as officially returned for the city of New Vork, would 
i,\Tf fifiHa to each family. 
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PopuZ«fHBi.— Whites, 2^0 ; 
slaveM, 1,000. Average amount 
of property to each white family, 
f 1, 570. State tax for each white 
family, $2.95, 

Mr. White omits his usual pta- 
tistica of trade, lioth id this and 
the adjoining coast county of 
Bryan, the poor people, as well aa 
the planters, are in the habit of 
dealing directly with Savannah, 
as desoribeil in " Seahoard Slave 
States," p. 414, and there are pro- 
bably no established tradesmen in 
either. 

The soil is described by Mr. 
White as generally poor, with some 
productive " hummock " and river 



Edueation. — " No newspapers 
are taken, and few hooks read. 
The school fund was once suffi- 
cient to educate many poor chil- 
dren, hut owing to bad manage- 
ment it has become exhausted." 
Thus aays Mr. White. ThocensviB 
letums show, however, a public 
Hchool eipfinditure of (^l^f pcr 
annum, and a private expenditure 
of 53,000, divided among fllteen 
schools, which is one for eighty 
Bqnare miles. This is so much 
better than usual, tliat, with Mr. 
White's remarks, I am inclined to 
thiuk it an error. 



Population.— Whii:m, 1,000 ; 
slaves, 2,400. Average amount 
of property to each white family, 
$5,303 (fourfold what it is in Bul- 
lock county). State tax to efich 
white family, (i7. 
No statistics of trade, agdn. 



Soil. — "The soil, under the pre- 
sent system of culture, cannot, 
without rest aad manure, be made 
to produce more than one half as 
much as when, new." This ap- 
pears to refer particularly to the 
rice plantatJODS. 

Education. — There is no acade- 
my, and there are no schools, ex- 
cept those supported by the " Poor 
School Fund " (a State provision 
for the children of indigent pa- 
rents). " The children of the 
wealthy are either educated by 
private teachers or sent to school 
in tho more favoured portions of 
the country ; [the vicinity of Sa- 
vannah, where there is a celebrated 
and well endowed academy, and of 
Liberty, where there are others, 
accounts for this ;] the population 
is too sparse to furnish pupils 
enough to sustain a regular school " 
(large tracts of land being held by 
the planters, though wholly unpro- 
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TIER COOSTIES. 



Character of fke people. — " By 
industry and economy, they ma- 
nage to supply their wants, which, 
bowevor, are few. Many rely a 
great deal on game, * ' * As 
for as temperance ia concerned, 
thay are behind the times. Whis- 
key has its votaries. Thoee who 
have attempted to show the citi- 
Bens the folly and ill consequences 
of intempeniace have been insulted 
and threatened. Even ministers 
of our holy religion have publicly 
denounced the motives and efforts 
of those who have attempted to 
form temperance Bocieties." 

Heligion, — " The most numerous 
[sectaj arc the Anti-Mlseionary 
[hard shell?] Baptists," Ten 
church edifices ; avei'age value, 
$145, No Sunday school or Qther 
public libraries. 

Tatnall County. 

Pcpalation.— -Whites, 2,000 ; 
slaves, 600. Average amount of 
property to yach whit* lamilj, 



diictive, to prevent the settlement 
of poor whites near their negroes, 
as one in this county informed me). 
According to the census returns, 
there were eight schools (one to 
twenty-five square miles) of all 
kinds, with an average of twelve 
pupils each. Total expenditure for 

each school, $3S per anmim. 
Character of the people. — No 

remarks. 



S^ightt. — The county containB 
eleven church edifices; avert^ 
value, $500, No Sunday sohool 
or other public libraries. 



Liberty Cowniy. 

Popuiuticm.— Whites, 2,000 ; 
slaves, 6,000. Average amount ot 
property to each white family, 



901. 






J 6,330. 

State taj 
ilO. 

Capital 
63,850. 


: to each white family. 


Capital 
4^00. 


invested i 


n trade, 


invested in trade, 
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INDEX. 



Alolilioa, effect of low 



abolitioniat sentiraenta of a bIhti 
owner in Mississippi, 98 ; feeling i 
fevour of, in North Carolina, 131, 

AhoUtiatasts, danger of poor whites be- 
coming, ii., 357; literature of, 35a. 

Advantage Xsapposei) of slave-labour in 
cultivating cotloa and tobacco ii., 
253, 

AdMi-tisements for runaway negroes, i. 
157 ; of slaves &r sale, ii„ 23. 

Acadiarts, or poor French Aoftitons it 
Louisiana, i., 338 ; ii., 33. 

Adams, GotrnvKB-, on the wanl of ednca- 
tion for the poor, ii., 393, 

African raeea, character of, compared 
with tjie Teatonie, il., 221, 

Jgricultwe, aoentilic, on a farm on 
James River, i„ 52 ; wretched im- 
plements used in North Cai-olina. 
173 ; snccessful cultivation of Hit 
Bngar-caae, 322 ; on a Mississippi 
planUtion, ii„ 201; decay of, in 
Vii^inla, 303; in Slave and Free 
States, 367. 

Alabama, appearance of the country, 
i., 274; "reasons" for making 
Slontgomery the cajrflJj, ii., 112; 
woio»n getting out iron ore, 115 ; 
pictui e of decay by one of herstales- 



Aljbama Eher, voyage down 
275 ; number of so-calied 1; 
275; mode of loading 
275 ; Irishmen cheaper than 
27S. 

AlbetiHirk, proportion of slaves to 

Alexandria (Louiaana), yellow f 
i., 357; unenviable i-eputa 



Alligators, ii,, 24 ; dangers of their holes. 



Americana io Tejas, ii., 101. 

' American AgricvHvrist,' quoted, i., 

Annexation of Cuba, its effect on the 
ugar manufecture of Louisiana, ii., 
)0 ; on the African slave-trade, 51, 

Apparatus used in sugar manu&etuve, 

^js of negroes for learning, ii., 70 ; 

Association o 

people, i., 168, 169, note; 
quadroon sodety of New Olle 

Jristocyafs, "awell heads," of MisHssi 

■i., 156, 166, 
AtKtion, sale of slaves by, at Bichmi 

ion to labour, difficulty in o 



the, 



ith . 



ling the negro's. 



., 192, 



Socon raising, Ii., 176, 

Bals TOasqu^s at New Orleans, i., 304, 

£<trfrm,^., on the advantages of slavery, 
ii., 277, note. 

Bee-hunting, ii., 117, 

Big woodi, ii,, 29, 

Sia of fare of an hotel st Memphis, 
ii., 57, 

Blacismilh, sn independenl, ii., 8, 

Boarding-hmae at Washington, i., 28. 

Boat-songs of the negroes on the steam- 
boats, 1., ,347. 

Boohs, dangerous, ii., 353- 

Brazos bottoms, cotton plantations on 
the, i., 14. 

Breeding slaves for sale in Virginia, i., 

BrooSs, J 



ihildre. 



„ 348. 
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INDEX. 

C/iasUm of ao-oilled pious sli 

aae. 

Children, bad effects on, from in 

wjtii slares, i., 222. 
Chnatmaa huliilaya of the Dei 
m Augus 



dpe ^«ar Rieer, a typo of the navi 

pass^e from Fayetteville' to Wil-' 
mington, 191 ; panic of a steamer's 
crew, 192; taking in wood, 193; 
dosci'iption uf the passeogers, 194 ^ 
features of the rlver-bonka, 196. 

Ci^lal traoiifemd, ii., 299 ; with Saifli- 
em men, 301. 

Comfuta, ^orf^ fisheries, i.,149; desolate 
ai^Hct of the couDtr}', ITt ; wan 
ef means of eommuniattian, 181 
d^aded wndition of white Is 
bourets, 188; geneial ignorance an 
torpidity of the people, t9il; the! 
causes, 190 ; aspect of slavery moi 
faTourable th™ in Virginia, 191 . 
cultivaUon of forage crops neglected. 



Camliiu 



. „ . -. 133. 

South, appearance of the 
nntry, i., 204, 215; thinlj 
peopled, 206; log cabins, 206. 
o^ro-quai-ters, 207 ; repulsiva ap- 
pearance af field-hands, 203 ; con- 
Tcrsation with an eldeily countrj- 
man in, 317; his ignorance and 
good-nature, 21S, 221; cooduct of 
two negro-girla, 222 ; plantation! 
233 ; n^-o settlements, 293, 23T. 

Cartmight, Dr., on the peonliar diseases 
ofn^roe3,i„12a. 

Carit, primitiTe style of, In Georgia, i 
231. 

Caadiera, English, Virginia parlly coli 
nijed by, il., 335. 

Cemeteries, n^o, i., 224. 
Chamberi Journal,' on the Viiginia 
skve-trade, ii., 372. 

C. aracter, difference of, in North and 
South, how accounted for, il., 332, 



Chwch a 



ents to si 






hollownesE of U 



loading cottim at, \., 275. 
Clay, Mr. Caaaiw, ii., 281. 
'^" '! of cotton lands, reckoned n: 
itable for white labouiei-s, i 
<6. 
Clolhing of stares, i., 46, 105; ii., 201 

fondness for fiiieiy, 201. 
Cad. beds of, in Virginia, i., 55; e 

.f. ii.. 365. 
Cohered Church n 

fsslons, 325. 
Cahoaius (Geoigia), i., 273; eilenBiv< 

manu&ctures, 2T4 ; trctjuent di» 

li-ess of white lahouiei-:!, 274; 

wretched hoUl accommodation, 274 
Conapiracg to oTerawe the North, i., 6. 
Comparison of the moral and social con. 

dition of the negi-o, in Slave aul 

Free States, ii , 238 
Corporeal pwiishment, severe mstance 0^ 

witneasM, ii 205 
Cottige m lonisiana a nii-l t =pent n, 

il , 38 , Bupeiioi mamieis of the 



Cotton, fallaciea with re^'pect ti 



lis il 



™ Siitea, 

I, 15, ni 



■a of the so-called 
ir of slues en 



o! large aod small plaoteis, 13 , 
hmited area devoted to Its growth, 
24, elTect of low prices on abo- 
lition, 201 , reckless loading on 
steamboats, 275 , chiefly prod iced 
'SiPl'i. 
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S53 ; adTsntsges of free lafaou 
262, 268; possihilitj of greatly ii 
ereasing the cotton supply, 269. 
•Cotinn Planter,' the, eitragt fiom, i 



137 ; Ibeir hoEjalality g 



Creoles, French, i., 338; ii. 
paasion for gambline, 4 
chai'>ut«r and mode of lit 

Crockett (Eastern Teias), 

CraeUji of negro ^veholdei-s. 



Dismal Smoap, L, 144; ImporUnce <n 
'he lumber trade, 144; character and 
lode of life of elans employed 
s lumbermen, 146 ; thirfr supe- 



coi-city of 
i., 336. 



bahle elTect of its ai 
sugai'-plaDting In LouL 

' DaSij Neas, tfie London,' i 



., 189, 1 



; letter i 



ii., 72. 



Dancing, foodF 

Dixnger of the oouin, ii., am. 

Darby, Mr., on the effects of climate, 
Ii., 357. 

De Boa, ifr,, hia'Compen^om of the 
Ceusns,' quoted i., 19, 20, ~ ' ' ' 
' Review," quoted, on the vail 
Mississippi, ii., 63 i on the want of 
edntation, 293 ; ' Resoui-ces of the 
South," 182, 327, 265, 310; his 
charges against (he anthor. 311 ; on 
o^To capadty, 345 ; on abolitionisi 
books, 360, 

Deep River, eitensive fisheries, i., 149 
mode of tishmg described, 150; tn- 
penditure of gunpowder, 151; re- 
bottom, 1 51 ; mode of o[ 
151; ne^ro diveis, 152; cheerful 
and willing to wort 153. 
Deer, ingenbua mode of killing, ii., 197. 
Demled plantation! in Tesaa, ii., I. 

jyiseasea peculiar to negroes, :., 122 ; 
roalBrifl, 235; yellow fever, 259; 



155. 



w York, ii„ 343; 



difici'epancies 
ii, 31. 

Distress, in 1855, in Ke 

in the Southern St.._.,..„. 

Divin, skill and perseverance of slavei 
employed as, i., 151, 

Dogs used for hunting n^roes, i,, 156 ; 
ii., 120, 122, 178, 184. 

Domestic aeroaiOs, Uieir great value in 
the South, i., 125 ; their cost in 
proportion to white domestits, 125; 
a aonthern lady's descrip^n of her 
household, 126; their carelessness, 
131 ; in Eastern Tesas, ii., 12 ; in- 
diffei-ence to scolding, 93. 
jlae, Mrs., on Amol^mafion, i., S07. 

Drapetoraania, a disease peculiar to 
negrees, i., 123. 

Drivers, selection oC, l, 349 ; their qua- 
lifications and duties, 349; their 
general character. 250. 
Drivin 



Dutch-R-ench tiaaux, convereation with 
a, ii, 39. 

Dyeaathesia .^!th>irpica, a disease pecu- 
liar to negroes, i., 122. 

Eeommy, political, of Vii^nia, i., 108, 
Eggs, negroa well supplied with, i., 

103, 281 ; a circaialJnK medium, 

354. 
Education, want of provision foi', in Ihu 

South, ii,, 293. 
EdiKational projects io Mississippi, ii., 

156 ; statistics of Northern and 

Soutliem States, 331. 
Ellison, Mr.,tfa ' Slavery and Secession.' 

i., 58, nofe. 
Engineers, slaves employed as, i., 240. 
English mechanic at Ken Orle 



;■%;, 



with. i.. a 
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EpHemia of 1820, in the Southern 

Slates, i., 258; sdmlTable conduct 

of the sUvea, 259, 

EpilajAs in negro burial-ground, i., 236, 

Excitement of blacka, at their reli^ous 

meetings, i^ 259, 309. 

' waslefuhiess of Iho 



False aasertkm of the superior material 
oondttioo of Southern slaves lo that 
of Northern and European Ubaurers, 
ii., 242. 

Fao^ne of 1855, its effeot in New York, 
ii„ 243; eitracts Ihnn Soutlieia 
nerrBpapers during, 248; how fett 
in the SIbto States, 248. 



lands, 296. 
Oermaris, their patient lodustr; and 
docility aa labonrers, i., 33, 195 ; 
ID Eastern Texas, ii., 19; in Western 
Teiras, 96 ; Immigration lo Teias, 
103; their influence, 102; sdiools, 
103; . ■ 



ing 









a, culKvated by free laliour 

employment of Irishmen. 95. 

Fana-laads, comparaHse value in Slav 

and Free States, i., 11, 35, 114, 
Farmer, eonTersation wiih a free-labon. 
in Tennessee, on slavery, ii., 140. 
" Fast laaa " in Mississippi, ii., 154. 
Febniai'y weather in Geoi^ia, 1., 227. 
FelioiiBia, beauty of the region, ii., 14i 
Field-kiads on a rice {^ntatlon, dnssifi- 

cation of, 1., 246. 
Filthiiuss of n^roes, ii., 200, 
Fires in the open air, negro fondness tai, 

i., 215. 
Fisheri^ in North Carolina, !., 149 ; in- 
teresting and novel operations, 150. 
Flea»,tti(tit of desti-oying by an ingenioos 

n^p^, »., 104, ^te. 
Food, supplied to the slaves in Virginia, 
i., 101 ; on a Georgia rice planta- 
tion, 244 ; ou a Mls^ssippi plants- 
tion, ii., 179, 195 ; generally in the 
South, 240, 241. 
Frambasia, or Tans, slaves peculiarly 

subject to, i., 123. 
fi-ee Xaiwir, plantation in Virginia cul- 

tiiated by, I., 92. 
Fniil-ireea, snpplied by a peddler, ii„ 74. 
ISmerai, nsgro, in Richmond, i., 43; 
Indicrous features of, 44. 



Qlae^mmmfactiirer, h 

ploying whiles, i., la*. 
Grades of coloured people, i., 294, 
Oranileville Manufacturing Company, ot 
South Carolina, improvement in the 
condition of their operatives, ii.. 



., 224. 



Sriacom, Mr, T. K., on slave laljom, i., 

133, 135. 
Grog-sh-ips, their evil effects ou the 

slaves, i., 251 ; homicide of a negro, 

253, itote. 
ffiHBio, tlie Hon. W. Newton on tlie 

beneficial effects resulting from its 

introduction, i., 101. 

maamo'id. Governor, on the influence of 
Btton, i., 7 ; on slavery, ii., 228. 

HandbiU of a North CaroUna innkeeper, 
i., 1G3. 

Harper, Chanaelior, on llie tendency of 
slavery to elevate the female charao- 
(er, i., 222; bis 'Address,' quoted, 

' Haiyir's TFeeAly,' quoted, ii., 158. 

'^emoBda Advance, quoted ii., 147, 

Sighlands, feelings of inhabitants of, with 
regard to slavery, Ii., 129, 131, 
135^ their dislike of uegto competi- 
tion, 137 ; theur manners and phrase- 
ology,13T; general iguoi'ance, 138. 

Hiriag a saddle-horse, I., 61; lucid 



,'G™ 



^^lGabrie^s" rehellion, 



,42. 
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Sonesty, InsUoces of, among blaves, 



148,2 



., 213, n 



ffwaes in tfatuhez, ii., 16T ; objections 
of B Tesas drorer to " iron on their 
feet," 54. 
Sospilaliiy, repDt&tion of the Sonth for, 
generally untrammled, ii., 282 ; in- 
stances of ita rotU$al, S15. 
Eottla, at Washington, i., 28 ; Hichmond, 
61, 55; Norfolk, 160 ~ 
168; Fajetleville, 183; 
of, in Eastern Teias, ii., , 
class, at Menipliis, 56 ; bil) of fare 
and its result, 57 ; at Woodylile, 
dress-etiquette and wretd 
rangemeiits, 148. 
'EoaseliM Wards,' eitract fi 

258. 

Bouses of slave popidaUon in Virginia, 
i., 87, 104; in Sonlh Carolina, 
a07; Geoi^ 233, 237; iMlssia- 
^ppi, i)., 68. 
Mousion Coiatty, ii., 1 ; deserted planta- 
taons, 1 ; scarcity of prorisions, 2 ; 
runaway mulatto captured by 

Muatiag a 



labonre™ to 


be obttiJned. 95: 




Gei-mans prel 


en^cd to tbem, 19 


iaboTirei-s to n 


gto niasons, 297. 


/nm-mim'nff in 


Alabama, ii., 11 




Willi a miner, 11 


Wi^es earned 




Italians at Katche 


t, ii., 169 ; thrir c 


ractet bj one 





James River, i., 52, 14 
Jefferstm, on tlie moral 
■., 106; 00 theei 



' Jtdel." 



musical yell of the SouDi 

Carolin- n^o, J., 214. 
Jmms, Set. C. C, quoted, ii., 225. 
' Joamal of Commerce^ letter lo, by a 

Virginian, on Uie scaiuity of labour- 



™lyasanof. 



1,21. 






1 the back 



Ken^cky, negro-trader 
"'"'ng nixies, viewed 
fence against property, ii 

ipared with that of 



in Free 






a, 137 ; 



influence of the assoeiation 



of s 



position of " the best medioiut 
]69. 
Ignwrmce of a planer's ^ou, ii., 9' 

the father, 91 ; of a respectable 

Hlmm, a &mier of, on the condi^on of 

South-western Slave States, ii. 
Immersion, fondness of religious negroes 



States, ii., 3 



a the Border 



D ; diSereocei 
1 14 ; in Virginia and 
. plnolatioa in 



for, ii 



72. 



Itapetaosi^ of the Southerners, ii., 327. 
JiKprov&nmt in the condition of slavei 

within the last tweaty years, ii. 

101. 
Indian forms in Mississippi, ii., 105. 
Indiana, in Louisiana, ii., 38 ; costume 

of ChoctoVB and .Alabamas, 38 ; 

hired to hoe cotton, 93. 
Intelligence and industry of n^-oes on a 

Mississippi plantation, ii., 79. 
Irshmen, employment of, L, 95 ; the best 



Land, talueof, 1.. 114 

Penusylvmia, iu, 
Liberation of slaves o 

Vii^uia, happy n . . 

Liberia, emigration to, i., 149, 335. 
Liberty, county of (Geoigia), interest of 

the planters in the well-being of 

their slaves, ii., 215; statistics of, 

388. 
Lieentiousness, comparative, of North 

and South, i., 307. 
Liquor, traffic with slaves, evils of, 

i., 251; habit of pilfering to pro. 

cure it, 253. 
Log-cabin in Korth Carolina, i,, 180 ; in 

" .th Camlina, 206, 213 ; in Ea£l- 



era Teias, 367, 
Log-roads 'm the swan 
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Longatreet, Judge, his ' Geoi^s Scenes,' 






of Ken 



I, i., 302 ; 
Be. 303 ; econoinj of 
ihe aptem, 306, 

Loaliiana, Ikws of, faroni-able lo npgroes, 
i., 101 ; a Dpgio'a opinion of, eom- 
piii'ed wltli Vii'ginia, 334; contrast 
of manncra )D,and in Texas, ii., SI; 
goai-DHtureoflhe people, 31 ; miser- 
able coudiUMi of the poorer planters, 
44 ; disregard of slave-laws in. 47 ; 
Sunitay-worfc, 47; insecurity of 
slavehoiding Interest, 51. 

Lumberers, slaTe, habita oml mode of life 









., 105. 



the Dismal Swamp, 
t oniversal among slaves, 



M<uM Law, arguments for. Id the South, 

i., 25.1. 
Malaria of rice-fields, i., 235. 
Managemetit of slsvee, increasing ditG- 

UatuliaB Sprliig, a well-ordered pUula- 

Mamf'ictann, beneficial eflect of, on (he 

GumiDunity, 1., 25;))., 286. 
Marriage, indifference of negroee to, 

ii.,SO. 
Jfawjf,.itsiJiBB(mi, on the adianlageouf 

situatJoa tor cnmmerce of Norfolk 

(Vi,pnia). i., 143. 
Mescal suney.ii., 197. 
Mentis, ii. , 55. 
'Hetfaxlist Froieitatd,' the, qnotei], 

Ii, 226. 
MelhadUti, th«r opinion on slavi 

il., 140 1 thrir five 'ChrisUan . 

locates.' 140, note. 
JlfflaTOBU, dislilie of Americans to, ii,, . . 
MUTa ' PohOeal Economj,' qnoted, 



Miiirepre$entatii,it, charge of, apun&t 



planters, 158; nitmher of slayes m 
a planlailon, l.'>9. 
Miasissippi, feeling in, against slavery. 



Missiisippi, WorMem, remarkable planta- 
tion in, ii., 67 ; all the negroes able 
lo rend, 70 : their religioa aud 
morals, 71. 

Mobile (Alabama), description of, I., 282 ; 
BGnriAty of tradesmen imd n^eohaajcs, 
283 ; chief business of the town, 
283 ; English mei-chnnts, ownei's of 
slaves, 384. 

Mimtgomery (Alabama), i., 2T4. 

Morals of white children suffer from aa- 
Aciation with slaves, i., 222. ii., 

' JforeAouse Advocate,' the, quoted, I.. 

338. 
Maliitto, a runaway, captured by a aegvo, 

i., 21 : their value compajed with 

,jure blacts, 82, 2U. 
Marder of a young lady by a negro gul, 

i„ 125, nuta. 
Mvaic, n^ro fondness for, il., 73, 221. 

Naahiloches (Louisuina), i., 358. 
JrueojiIocAes(E.Teias„ii., 1; difficulty 
of procuring nesdful supplies for our 



the town described, 168-, view of 

the MisMfSiiipi from the BlutF, 1U8; 

conveisntjon with an Italian at, 169, 

' Satiumd latelligencer! the, quoted,!., 



26 ( appearance of, in Virginia, 33 ; 
an itlegiit meeting at Washing- 
ton, 3ti 1 in-oblem of Southern gen- 
tlemen with respei* to, 61; their 
Christmas holidays, 74 ; how thi-y 
live in the swemp, 9H, 155; their 
cunning to aTi>id wiukiiig tur their 
innster** profit, 89 j nJlfigflL-iuca- 
pndty-olLffli.-rcibing jiidnminl, HiO ; 



l! ti-« 
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105; agrarian notions, 103; uni- 
TOTMlly pilftreis, 106 ; thciv eimu- 
lation of illness, 113 ; Dr. Oirt- 
Wfighti woik on their diseases, 122 ; 
runaways in the swamp, Ibb: 
mode of hunting tlieni, 156 ; supe- 
rior chBi'HCteL' of those em[>)oyed In 
the turpentine foi*at, 188; repul. 



gardens, 153 ; 






nodatior 



' Norfoik Arga3,' the, ([noted, i., 154. 
' Sortker," a, ii., 6; dbindiUBtion tf 

laboui' caused lir, 9. 
A'ott, Dr., his ' Es^y on the Value of 
,ite In tLe South,' quoted, i>., 257. 



ligence,240 ; employed in the culti- 
Tstion of tlKt, 243; fieid-hnnds, 
245; efieot of organraation of labour, 
S4S; pennisalon to labour for them- 



'ah-miods, near Natchez, ii., 1S5. 
'hi), produiw per acre carapared w 

that of Vii^iaia, ii., 255. 
(M Ihmily," the tiadilional, of V 
ginia or SouUi Carolina, Ii., 335. 
Old Man Corse," an Itallan-frei 
emigrant, ii., 32; his house i 
fomily, 32; convei-sation with 



315 



ril jffects of gmg-ihopa, ', 
iteinent at religious meetii 
■" their jomaity, 281 ; 



■ (Xd Setller' 



night St ai 



r, 319, 3 



their thoughts of briiig free, 33^ 
839; capuitj for learning, ii., 70, 
99; mo.JeofworkingiD Mississippi, 
ITB; U-eatHl as mere proi>er[y on 
large plantations, 192; general eha- 

Segro consumption, i., 123. 

2fegro slaveownera in Looisiiina, i., 336 ; 

their cruelty, 336. 
Ifegro-troden in Louisiana and KsQtueky, 

ii.,44. 
Sea Orhans, airlvdl at, i., 290 ; first 

impressions, 291 ; the Pi'en;:h 

quarter, SSI ; cathedral, 293 ; mii- 



Opetaasaa (Louisiana), ii., 30. 

OBencen, eharacier of, i., 53, 94; II., 
184, IBS; a klml and etlli:lent one 
on a Carolina plantation, t., 208 ; 
strlnj^ent terms of oontract, 250; 
precaution against ondue eorporeal 
punishment, 251 ; surly behaviour 
of one iu Mis»9»)>iH, ii., 94; an- 
other specimen, 143; It night in an 
overseer's cabin, 175; wagt 



of. 



tion for skves, 189. 

;s to negroes, forged, i., 

it Medidnea, ii., 1 75. 

■ Patent Office Reports for 

1852, quoted, i,, 115. 

Patriarclm fnstituiion," n 

aspect of the, i,, 236. 

Peddlsi-a of tobacto, i., 20£ 



' Ntw Oi-leans Crescent,' quoted, i.. 

301. 
• Neai Orlecaa Delta^ on juaUi 

slaves, ii., 185. 
SeatiM, the Hon. Willoughty. o 

introduction of guano, )., 101. 
'Seta Tork Times,' letters to, on 

and free labour, i., 134, 13 



19 ; of cheap 
lid pli^oe, i.. 



Phillips, Mr. M. W., on plani 

nomy, ii., 186. 
Phyiicol power, necessary b 

discipline among slaves, i. 



South Cflrollna desc 
i., 207, 233; In Georgia, 'J4 
LouiHana, 317; Creole plant 
340 ; iu Eastern Teias, 372 ; 
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their rate of increaae. 209 ; indiseri- 
roinate intercourse, 209 ; sUtieticB 
of, 236. 
Flantera, churacteriEticis <^ i., 18. IS, 
137, 276, 343; comfbrtlea living 
of, in Eastera Texsg, ii.. 10, 14; 
Creole, In Loul^aoa, 4S ; iJieir pis- 
ton for Inweflsing their negro stock, 
48 ; life of, compared vlth that of 
men of equal projerty in New 
Yoik, 48; ccuveraation with n 
nervons planter, 152 ; hospitality of, 
in Mi^issippi, 163 ; geuersJ charac- 
ter of Uiose of the South, 230, 272, 

Ploagh^rb, H^ 301. 

Folk, Bishop, his description of slavery in 
the KbI River connty, li., 213, note. 



Poor 1 



1 Virgi 



, 81, 



vindlcfttirg it, 276 ; thar cWms to 
high'hre^ing and hospitality gene- 
rally Bnwarranled, 282; instantfa 
of tiieoppositeqnBliiie»,31o etseq,; 
their revengeful dispo^tktn, 327. 
; iDor^ip in the SouUi, provisions 



for, i., 259, 2 



a gambting 



r condition worse than tltat of 
the slaves, 83; their reluctance U 
do the work of slaves, 112; de- 
graded condition of, in tlie tui^n- 
tine forest, 186; thar belief in 
witchcraft, 189 ; of South Carolina, 
231 ; tiading with them injurions 
tothen^roes, 252; girls employed 
in the cotton-mitls at Columbia, 
273 ; in Eastern Texas, th«r dis- 
honestj, 372 ; engaged 
ing.il., 115; in Hi»u3 



hnnti 



l, 355. 
"nigger' 



PrtaoAer), negi-o, I,. 309 

Pr^yterian minisit rafi yed by 

Georgia planter to inst c' " 

blacks, ii., 215 h pi 

slavery, 216 ets q 
Priee-oiivetit of sla t Ri hi 

Virginia, il„ 374 
Progreaa, comparativ f \ rth and 



Sacing on the Red River, i„ 351. 

Sailroads, ia Vir^nia, 1,, 83, 55; want 
of punutuaiity, 56, 141 ; in Horlh 
Carolina, 161 ; disrcganl of ad- 

sirable improvements, 170; inSoutli 
Carolina, 216; thdr superiority in 
Georgia, 272. 

Baleigh (North Carolina), described, i., 
170 ; desolate aspect of the country 
around, 171. 

Rations of 0. S. Army, compared with 
allowances to slaves, ii., 240. 

Red River, cotton plantations on the, i., 
13; preparations lor a voyi^ np 
the, 343; supper and slee}iing at- 
rangements, 350 ; a good sliot, 393. 

Belgian, want of i evereiice for, i., 262 ; 

Seligtoaacmditionofttit Sontli, i., 261; 
proportion of ministers to people, 
261 ; livairy and jealouty of dif- 
ferent sects, 362 ; leli^ous insbiic- 
tiaa to slaves objecied to, ij., 214 ; 
general remarks on religious prolea- 
»ons hi the slaves, 220. 

Eeligiom eemice in a meeting-house in 
Georgia, i., 205; in a n^ro chapel 



JVom 



n,elfbctof,oa 



il., 32. 



Pn^erty aspect of slavery. 

Privileged classes of the South, their con 
dition and character, ii., 272 ; thci 
assertloo of the iieneiicence of sla- 
very, 273; their two methods 



a planters 



at Nen 
B«i!i>Bslm«oe by South Carolinj 

ag^nst leligioua instrucuuu id 

negroes, ii., 214. 
Seniml amung the slaves, ii., 222. 
Sice plantation, a model one visited, i., 

235 ; hiiuse servants and field- 

hands, 236 ; negro-quarters, 237 ; 
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nuraeryfiir Ma<* clilldren, 238; a 
rice-mill, 239; buraing stubhle, 
343 i ploughiQg, 244 ; food of the 
Blaves, 244 ( field gnngs, 245; 
task-worli, M7 ; Impmtant duties 
of drivers, 249; Hioitaljon of power 
of pnnljhment, 251 ; trade on the 
I^Biklation, 254. 
Bioftniond, Vii^inia, descrilied, i., 40; 
railway ecoDomy, 43; n^™ foneml, 
43; ludicrous oratory, 44i Sunda 
appearance of eoloured people, 45 
llieLr deioeanour to whites, 47 
[■ E^e or hire," 50 ; Ian 



Sermons by negroes, i., 311. 
Settlement, aegm, descHljed , i., 237, 
" Show Pl<mtatiam," i., 230. 
Sickliest, real and fugoed, of staves, 

a employed in. 



on Jatt 



'fiicAnwnd Amsricon'; the, quote 

125, note; 'Enquirer,' li., 

' Whig,' 370. 

Sfi^n, Mr. Edtmnd, quoted, ii., 3' 

Swwaay aiaees, i., 119, 155; ii 

ftdfertiaemeuta of, 157 ; car, 



He lurliiug-ground for, 183. 

Sasaell, Mr., his 'North Ameii 

Agriculture, &o.,' quoted, i 



of, -with respect to free 



slave labour, 252 et 



Saii«e Bitter, crauntry on each side de- 
scribed, ii., 24; coarseness of thi 
inhabitantB, 25 ; a night with i 
gentleman of (lie eounliy, 25 
" Hgures of speech," 27, 

Son Aiuptstin (Eastern TeiBs), i., 374 
Presbyterian and Methodist univer' 
sities merged in a " Masonic Instl 
tule," 375. 

St. IVaiteiscille, ii., 143; neighbouring 
comitry described, 145 ; appearance 



B and pros 



Sanannah (Georgia), 

peels of, L, 273. 
Bcriptwe eipresaona, their Ihmiliar u 

by the aegrocs, i., 2li2 ; a dran 

seller's advertiseraent, 263, 
Segaiii, Dr., on the capacaty of the n^r 

ii., 344; 
VOL. II. 



aled Ubonr 
240. 



Slacery, Jellerson's opinioD on, i., 92; 
practicatiiilty of rapidly eitiuguish- 
in^255; cruelty a necessity of, 
355 ; strong opinion against, of a 
Mississippi planter, li., 98 ; of aTen- 
Dessee farmer, 140 ; necessaiy to 
produce cheap cotton, ii., 252. 
sholdera, opinions of, on slavery, i,, 
53,60, 332,354; ii., 92; Ameri- 
can, Fi'encb, and n^ro slaveowners, 
338, B37. 

Eichmond, i., 50 ; ^ 



itws, liberated, doing well i 
i., 92 ; prospects of the 
North, 93, 

vies, their value 



gojng 



labourers, i,, 16, 
a+i ad uumesuc Servants, 125; 
causes of the high prices given for 
them, IS ; number cogged lit cal- 
tdvating cotton, 17; number annu- 
ally eipovled from slave-breeding to 
cotton Slates, 53 ; proporti 



slave: 



tainei, I 



s, 94; 
their food and lodging in Vii^nia, 
102,104; their clotiiing. 105 ; sub^ 
ject to peculiar diseases, 122 ; neces- 
sity of humouiing them, 128 ; have 
no training as children, 131 ; work 
accomplished In a given time, 133; 
"driving," 135; increasing di Hieul- 

glance of their trustworthiness, 259 ; 
bfst method of inducing them lo 
eiert themselves, 328; bad effect 
of their aSEOcialion with white la- 
bourars, 330 ; and of iheir dealings 
with petty traders, 331 : condition 
of, on a prolilable planlatioa in Mis- 
sissippi, ii., 195 ; worked hardest in 
the Soulh-west, 202 ; some nearly 
white, 210; their religious instruo- 
2 V 
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''ee Negroet 
nw States cond t on of the peopip, i., 
8; not benetiUd bjr their cotton 
monopol)', 8 ; dcamfss of slave- 
labour, 10, 94; antipathy of the 
nhites to work, 22; Email propflr- 
" ' a devoted to cotton 



,ury, 27 ; 



.,53. 



buUoD tc 



n, 24 ; ■ 



of Uh couDtiy. SS. 

Slave trade, activitT of, in Vii^inia, i 
57; dlHicnltyofobtainiDgiitaUstic! 
58. 

Sleepin^-qwoiera, unpleasant, ii., 81 
106; ahnndanee of insect vennin,S7 
mode of Iterping away gnals, 107. 

* South Carolinlim,' the, on planters an 
overseers, ii., 188. 

&Ktt,dBngerofthe,ii„338; condition, 
the n^o, 339; itoulhtm metha 
of treatment dangerous, 344; oi 
conB'^ous haUts nf prHsaation, 34« 
apparent tranquil I it j decepti ve, 34f^ 

E slice machinery, SMI; abolitionii 
teratnre, 35B ; canae of agitatjoi 
361 ; imponiUlltv of accpdin^ to 
the denwads of me ^uth, 862 ; 
threat of dissolution, 363; probabh 



life of the firemen, B50 ; deck- 
passengei-s, 350; a race, 351; 
gambling on board, 353. 
et-jujkls in Lonisian 
Stemard, negro, on a 

' poi-tance of his olfice, i., 240; 
ivilegcs enjoyed by, 343. 
Svi}«gatvm cf the South, its alleged ini- 

posaWlity, i., 3. 
Si-ffering, occasional, different effect of, 
on the slave and fise labourer, ii., 
251. 
Sugar planlaWon, in Ijjuisiana, i„ 317; 
the owner's, poptilai-ity, 318; man- 
sion and o(Iices,3l9; arrangements 
for the 'blares, 321) ; usual expenses 
ofc(>rr)-ingon,3ai; ii.,236; mode 
of cultivatiou, {., 326 ; planting the 
cane, 625; till^e, 327; grinding 
the cane, 328 ; increased lalnuT ia 
grinding season willingly performed 
by the aUves, 328; late improve- 
ments in the mannfacturt, 839. 
lestions for improving the condition 
of the negro, and pieparing him for 
' •- J., 255. 



■andB 



.,348. 



■tsult, 363. 
Soaihem Agrtcallurii 
<i., 132, 188. 
' Southern Cidtitti. 



' the, quoted. 



of the I 



■Jelj of negrw 



a (hei 



) culljva:i 



master^ child i 

on allowing negroes 

" patches," 23B, note. 

Stage~ooac/i rides In Korth Carolina, i., 
163, 174, 201 ; a svrindling driver, 
163 ; crneltj to hones, 175 ; unei- 
pecled comforts of a plny-wood atage- 
iionse, 177 ; iu Mississippi, ii., 64. 

Stage-Jtmisa at Fayelteville, deacribed, i., 

Steara-boata : on Cape Fear River, 1., 
191 ; on the Alabama River, 375 ; 
passengers, 276; wastefulness and 



Svieepseines, the largest in the world, 
used iu the North Carolina fisheiies, 
i., 149. 

" S\eell-heads," !i„ 156, 166. 

TasA-marh general in Georgia and South 
Carolina, i„ 247, 

Texas, its prospect of becoming a Free 
Slate, ii., 103; influence of the 
Germans, !02, 103. 

Texaa, Eastern, route across, 1., 350 ; it 
day in the woods, 359; planiation 
desciibed, 359; a sick child, 361 ; 
the emigmnt road, 365, 374 ; appai'- 
ancc of the emigrants, 365 ; the Hed 
Lands', 373; Christmaa serenade, 
375; a planter's residence, ii., 9; 
his comfoitlesi 



; Ktei-ai 
iO; intel-est taken in foreii 
II; domestic servants, 13; 
niih another planter, 14 ; I 
of life, 14, 15; determii 
inhabitants to conceal unl! 
facts, 18; hatred of Mfilw 



lalhiis, 
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Texas, iSbirtA-eosfe™, distrio 
li., 23; imperfwt dr 
swHselv settled, 24; no 
ptorfabo.k,-24. 

Tmaeisee, North-easUnt, 



aveholder 
vith,ii., tSB; 



Tobaneo-peddln^ iu South Carolina, i.. 



Hiaita Bitom. n, 2; fertility of Ba^ 

rounding kwdB> 3. 
Turpentijie torest, character of alevet 

Uiibrellas rarrifd by Alabnina Indiana 



and whites, i> 



e Public Guani, 
loured pFOpl* in 
1801, 42; tnofle of living of Vir- 
ginls gentlemedal home, 89; treat- 
Tn^t of negroea in, 101; blconomy 
of Viipnia, 108; an Englishman's 
impressloni on landing in the Cni"- ' 

to shathv living, tOH; its caa 
108; diffiTence of means lequi 
lo profute the same result, 11 



and South 
case i09 
Bkilled I hin 

CO nl nl 
111 th m 
occ pat 1 



where propiirtjor 
(I of slavB 



117; 



iidTanla«es of the Intter ii 
paid, 118; in frei^om from loss by 
disaLllity, 118; frequency of feigned 
illness, 113; peculiar diseases of 
negroes, 123; mums of m«ntaimiig 
diaciptine, 124, want of the mo- 

sjstrm on \iv< 'habits of the whole 
comrnunity, Bl , general want of 
cmliz»d comforts, 137; waste of 
natural laourceo, l/iS, 143; rule 
of make-vhift, 138; eiceptional 
instani es, 139 , decay of lis agricul- 
ture, ii., 303; mineial wealth, 365 ; 
want of means of education, 371. 
'irginia, Eaatera, its reaonrces nrg- 
leoted, i., 8 ; poverty of its inlialS- 
tants, 10 ; desoriptlon ofa ride, 64; 

house, G5i "Old Fields," 68; 
detohite appearance of Ihe country, 
66; a ftrm-house, 70; a coimtry 

74; a liight at an old plantation 
with a churlish host, 78; ths 
" supper-room" and " sitiing-room,'' 
79 ; precarious eiietence of poor 
white labourers, 81 ; the " bed- 



ality," 85 ; sparse 



; h le, 111 

ty f h ds 

I m fwhtes ! 

Ily I f n»d by 



for his 

population, 86; the i 



iberofriait«i'aat,i.,2B; 
a l»ardiiig-houBe, QS ; the maiket- 
place, 34 ; pii« of laiul in the 
neighbourhood, "' 



9 labour! 



, 35; 



the coloured population, 36 ; an 
illegal meeting, 36, 

WatchniBii, the, on a Caralioa planta- 
tion, i., 240, 242. 

Watersnakis, numbers of, ii., 24, 29. 

' West Fdickma Whig' aoaiant of 
slaughter of a runaway, ii., 161. 
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.., 202. 



Whipping, of 

Gospel, i., 226 j of a slave girl, 

il., 205. 
Wise, Gonefnor, on Hie decay of.Vir- 

^Dis, il, 303. 
TFAi'fes, some slaves hanllif to be distia- 

guidied from pure-blooded, ii. "'" 
Mfte'e ' Statistics of Georgia.^ iL, 
WibningtoH (North Carolina), i., B7 ; 

destruction of a building 

cause ereoted by negnws, ii. 
' Wilmingtim Herald,' quoted, 



Witchcraft, belief 



, bj poor whites, 



Womsn eiDployed in ploughing, ii., 301, 
" Wooding '' on Cope Fear River, i., 193. 

Woodville (MisBissippi), ii., 148; dress 
etiquette, 148; neighbourhood de- 
scribed, 149; robberies, 149. 

Tmoo Bottoms, the son of a planter in, 
ii, 63; jonmeywith him in North- 
em Mississippi, 64; his dislilie to 
babies, 66. 

Yellow Fever, good conduct of negroes at 
SaTOnnah during its raging, i., 259 ; 
at Katchea, ii., 160. 
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